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P. 9,36 ff. (an(i 64, 29 ff.)’ Purnell, in liis preface to the 
Aroheya-Br. (Mangalore, 1876), p. xvi. fK, and AuSrecht, 
Hyinncn des Rigvcda (Bonn, 1877), Pref. pp. xvi., xvii., 
dispute the superior antiquity of the readings of the Sama- 
Samhita, as com])ared wdth those of the Rik-Sninhita. 

P. 25, note and p. 67, note On the Sikshas see 
Kielhorn’s paper in the hid\ Antiq., v. 141 ff., 193 ff., and 
my comments thereon. Hid., p. 253. 

P. 32, note On the Vashkalas somewhat more light 
has now been cast. In the first place, from a comparison 
of the hdrikd quoted in my Catal. of the Berlin Sansk. 
MSS., p. 314, ‘ l^dJvaldndjri, samdni va ity ricJvd ’ni^id 
’ImtirhlMvet j Bdslikaldndm tu tachhamyor ity ricJid'ntyd- 
hutir hhavet! it results that the citation in the forty-eighth 
Atharva-pari^ishta (see I. St., iv. 431) of the ^amyuvdha 
as the concluding verse of the Rik-Samliitd has reference 
to the Vashkala-recension of the latter. Next, it becomes 
evident that this recension stood in a special relation to 
the Sailkhayana texts, since in the J>ankh. Grih., 4. 5. 9, 
the sqme verse is cited as the eoncluding one of the Sam- 
hita, and this expressly as the view of Kaushftaki. in 
addition to this we have the fact that the pratihd of the 
whole section to which this verse belongs, and which 
forms the last hhila—savijiidna —in the yulgate recension 
of the Rik-Sarahita, is found cited in’ the Sai 3 i:hay.-^rauta- 
Siitra, 3. 6.4, but is wanting in the parallel passage, A^val., 
2, 11. And, lastly, we shall probably also have to allot to 
the Vashkalas the eljpven hymns—ten ASinudy^i and one 
Aindrdvaruyam sdktam —which, as End. Meyer has re¬ 
cently pointeE out (Rigvidhana, Praef., p. xxiv.), are cited. 
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in the Brihaddevatd, 3, 24, between Eik-Samh,, i. 73 and 
74. For, according to Moyer, their pratikas proYe to be 
identical with those given by the scholiast on Karikh. Sr., 
9. 20. 14, for the HrUatam s%iparnam’ there mentioned in 
the text, which again is specified under this name in the 
^afikh. Br. itself (18. 4) as part of the A^vina-^astra. 
Probably, too, the other portions of text, which, as stated 
by Meyer (/. c., p. xxv. ff.), appear in the Brihaddevata 
as well as in the Rigvidhana, as belonging to the llik- 
Samhita, whereas they are found neither in the vulgate— 
the Sakala-Sarnhita—itself, nor in its khila portions, will 
have to be assigned to the Vashkalas. In point of fact, 
the samjndna khila also, to which (see above) the con¬ 
cluding verse of the Vashkala-Samhita belongs, is men¬ 
tioned in both texts (Meyer, p. xxii.). An exact comparison 
of the Rik-verses cited in the Sailkhayaiia t(ixta will pro¬ 
bably throw full light upon this point.—In Btihler’s letter 
from Kashmir (published in I. St., xiv. 402 If.) the in¬ 
teresting information was given that he had there dis¬ 
covered an excellent hh'drja-M^., some five to six hundred 
years old, of the Rik-Samhita in the ^dkala recension. 
This MS. is accentuated, whereas the Kashmir Vedic 
MSS. are not wont to be so, but the accent is denoted in a 
totally different manner from that customary in India, the 
vd*dtta alone being marked by a perpendicular line, pre¬ 
cisely as, according to Haug, is usual in one of tlie two 
schools of the Maitrayani Samhitfi, and as we ourselves 
do; cf. my remarks in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 1875, p. 315. 
On this MS. see now the detailed report of Biihler’s journey 
in the Journal Bortib. Br. 11 . A. S., 1877, extra No., pp. 35,36. 

Pp. 35,.36, note §. See also Myriantheus, Ahins 
(Munich, 1876), and James Dafmesteter, Ormazd et ^hri- 
man (Paris, 1877)- 

P. 4 f, note See Alfred Hillebrandt, Varum, wid 
Mitra, ein Beitrag zur Exegese des Veda (Breslau^ 1877). 

P. 43, note Max Muller’s issue of the text alone of 
the Rik has now appeared in a second edition (London, 
1877). Samhitd-pdpia and pada-'pdtha are here printed 
on opposite* pages. Respecting the latter it has to be 
remarked that, as in Muller’s previ^jias editions, so again 
in this onl^ tlie so-called galitas are in no way marked, 
the text which a particular passage shows t‘he first time 
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it occurs being uniformly simply repeated, without any 
reference to what is done in the MSS. themselves in these 
cases. This is all the more surprising as, after I had 
pointed out this defect, in my review of the last volume of 
his large edition in the Lit. Cent Blatt, 17th April 1875, 
Muller himself, in an article which appeared in the same 
periodical a year and a half later (i6th December 1876) 
fully recognised the critical importance of the galitas .— 
Aufrecht’s edition has also been reprinted (Bonn, 1877): 
the preface (comp, desideratum at note 28) contains a 
variety of critical remarks.—Complete translations of the 
Rik-Sarnhita, by Alfred Ludwig (Prag, 1876) and Hermann 
Grassmami (Leipzig, 1876-77) have appeared.—Very meri¬ 
torious, also, is the edition of the Rik-Samhita which is 
appearing in monthly numbers at Bombay, under tlie title 
‘ Vedarthayatua,’with English and Mahrathf translation, 
as well as with Mahrathi commentary: the latest No. 
brings it down to i. 100. The name of the excellent 
editor, Shankar Pandit, is» an open secret.—Lastly, there 
remains to ])o mentioned kl. Haug’s Vedische EdtJwelfragen 
und ltdihschprncJie (Rik, i. 164, 1876). 

P. 48, note Rijendra Ldla Mitra’s edition, in the 
BiU. Indica, of the Aitareya-Aranyaka with Sayana’s com- 
mejitary, has now been completed. A MS. acquired by 
Blihler in Kashmir shows a number of variations; seh his 
Report of Journey, 1 . c., p. 34. 

P. 50, 6 (cf, p. 285). Pafichdlachanda appears in a I’ali 
Sutta among the mahdscndpatis of the Yakkhas; for the 
conclusions to be drawn from this see Lender Lit. Zcit, 
7th April 1877, p.,22i. 

P. 56, 8 . The Saiikh. Grih. (4. 10. 3) inserts between 
Vi^yamitra and Vamadeva, the two representatives of the 
third and fourth mandalas, the name of Jamadagni, to 
whom in the Anukramani to the ^akala-Samhita»only the 
last three verses of the third mandnla (iii. 62, 16-18) are 
in this place ascribed,—but in addition to these, also 
five entire hymns and four separate verses in the last three 
mandcdcLS. Have we here also to do with a divergence of 
the Vashkala school ? (In l^ankh. Grih., 4. 5. 8, however, 
there is no trace of this variation from the vulgate; rather, 
the verse iii. 62. appears there as the concluding verse 
of the third* ma^c?a^a.) 
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P. 58, note The ^ankh. Grihya has keen published, 
with translation and notes, by Herm. Oldenberg; see 
I. St.,xy. I-166. There exists also another recension of it, 
which is designated as Kauslutaka-Grihya, but which, 
according to Oldenberg, is rather to be understood as 
^ambavya-Grihya. Its text is ‘nowise identical’ with 
the ^ankh. Grih., ‘ but it has borrowed from the latter by 
far the greatest part both of its matter and form.’ The 
last two books of the »^ankh. Grih. are not used in it, and 
a great deal is lacking besides. 

P. 61, note *. On the Jyotisha a very meritorious work 
has just appeared by G. Thibaut. 

P. 62, 6, 26 ff. On the Brihaddevata and Rigvidhana see 
E. Meyer’s edition of the latter work (Berlin, 1877). 

I^ 65, 28. The forty-eighth Atharva-jmrisishta, see I. 
SL, iv. 432, gives indeed the same beginning, but a different 
concluding verse to the Sama-Samhita, namely, tlie last 
verse but one of the first part of the vulgate; accordingly, 
it did not reckon the second jjart as belonging to the Sam- 
liita at all, while for the first part also it presents the 
discrepancy stated. 

P. 65, note Tlie Aranya-Samhita, with Sayana’s 
commentary, has been edited by Satyavrata Sama^ramin, 
and that in a double form, namely, separately (Calcutta, 
1873), and also in the second pait of his large edition of 
the Sama-Sainhita, p. 244 ff. 

P. 66, note This edition of the Sama-Samhita, in 
the BiU. Indica, has now reached, in its fifth volume, as 
far as 2. 8. 2. 5. 

Pp. 73, 74. The Talavaklra- or Jaiminiya-Brahmana, 
to which the Kenopan. belongs, has been recovered by 
Burnell (letter of 19th April). Also a Samaveda-Pra- 
ti^akhya. 

74 > 75 , notes The Arsheya-Brahmana and 

Samhitopanishad-Brahmana have also been edited by Bur¬ 
nell (Mangalore, 1876, 1877); the former with a lengthy 
introduction containing an incpiiry into the Ganas, the 
secondary origin of the Samhita from these, the chanting 
of the sdmans, &c. On this compare A. Barth’s detailed 
notice in the Revw Critique, 2ist July 1877, pp. 17-27. 
The Arsheya-Brahmana has, farther, just been issued a 
second time by Burnell, namely, in the textbf the Jai- 
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miniya school, which he had meanwhile recovered (Man¬ 
galore, 1878). 

Pp. 99-101. According to the catalogue (1876) of M. 
Hang’s collection of MSS., there are now in the Eoyal 
Library at Munich, with which this collection was incor¬ 
porated in the spring of 1877, not only two MSS. of the 
Maitrayani Samliita, but also several more or less com¬ 
plete, but, unfortunately, in great part modern, copies of 
Apastamba, Manava, Bhdradvaja, Baudhayana, Vaikha- 
nasa, Hiranyake^in.—The description (in notes 108, 109) 
of the Dharma-Siitras as part of the Srauta-Sutras is not 
quite correct; rather both are portions, possessing an equal 
title, of a collective Sutra-whole, to which in each case 
there also belonged a Grihya- and a Sulva-Siitra, ami which 
wd might perhaps designate by the name of Kalpa-Siitra, 
—[The North-Western origin of the Katlia school (cf. 
Kddaia, I. St., xiii. 439) is also, in a certain measure, 
attested l)y the fact that, according to Biihler’s letter from 
Kashmir (dated Sejitember 1875, published in I. St, xiv. 
402 11 '.) on the results of his search for MSS. in that pro¬ 
vince, this school is still in the present day the prevailing 
one in Kashmir. The Brahmans there call themselves, it 
is true, ekaturvedi, but they follow the rules of the Ka- 
thaka-Griliya-Siitra of Laugakshi. Besides portions of all 
the Vedas, the Bhattas learn by heart the Paddhati of 
Devapala, the* commentary and to the Kathaka- 

Grihya. ‘ Of these Griiiyas 1 have acquired several MSS., 
among them an old one on hhdrja. To the Kathaka-Siitra 
are attached a Pravaradhyaya, an Arsha, the Oharayaniya 
^iksha, and several other Pari^ishtas .’—Additional note in 
second German editioni\ According to Biihler, Z. I). M. G., 
xxii. 327, the Dliarma-Sutra of the Kathaka school is iden- 
ticaPwith the Vishnu-Smriti. On this, and on the Ka¬ 
thaka school in Kashmir generally, see now Btihlei* Eeport 
of Journey, 1 . c., pp. 20, 36, 37. 

P. 103, note The Taitt. Ih'dti^akhya has also been 
edited in the Bill. Indica by Edjendra Ldla Mitra (1872). 

Pp. 117,118. The forty-eighth Atharva-Parisishta spe¬ 
cifies a recension of the Vdj. Samh., which begins with 
I. I, but which ends with 23. 32 ! See 1 . St, iv. 432. 

P. 114. For the formula Amhe amuild 'mhdli^e, 
which differ^ in all three Yajus texts, Pdnini (vi. 7. 118) 
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has a fourth reading; on this and the other points of con¬ 
nection between Panini and the vocabulary of the Yajus 
texts, see Z St., iv. 432. 

P. 138, 23. According to Mahavahsa, p. 9. 12, the 
name of Buddha’s wife was Bhadda- or Subhadda-Kach- 
chiina! 

P. 139, note Satap., 3. i, 1-2. 2, is translated in 
Bruno Lindner’s dissertation, Ueber die Dihshd (Leipzig, 
l8y8); otlier portionsJnT)clbriick’s^/^?W. Wortfolye{i^yi'). 

P. 142, note The Paraskara has been edited by 
Stenzler (1876). 

150, note In the forty-eighth Atharva-Pari- 
^ishta, the commencement of the Atharva-Samhita is given 
just as ill the i^ublished recension, but it ends there with 
Book xvi.; see I. St., iv. 432. 

P. 151, note With the doshapati compare thep^?^- 
man dsura in the Nrisiiihop.; see 1 . St., ix. 149, 150. 

P. 15 3 If. Cf. Paul Eegnaud, MaUnaux pour servir d 
PHistoire de la Fhilosophie dc VInde, 1876, and my review 
of this work in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit. of 9th February 1878. 

P. 182, note i*’®. The dates of the Nepalese MSS. appa¬ 
rently reach back as far as A.D. 883! See Dan. Wright, 
History of Nepal, 1877, Jenaer Lit. Zeit, 1877, p. 412. 

Pp. 187, 188, note On Olshausen’s explanation of 
the* word Palilav —the basis of the Indian Paklava —from 
Parthara, ‘ Parthians,’ see now also Th. Noideke in Z. D. 
M. G., xxxi. 557 ff. 

P. 189, note According to Kern, Over de oud- 
Javaanschc Vcrtaling vanHBIalidbhdrata (Amsterdam, 1877), 
p. 7 ff., the Kavi translation of tlie Adi-parvan, from which 
he there communicates the text of the I’aushyacharita, 
dates from the beginning of the eleventh century. 

P. 189, note For the criticism of the Maha-Bharata, 
Holtznrann’s researches {Indisclic Sagen, Preface, Stuttgart, 
1854) are also of great importance. 

P. 191, note The Index to Hall’s edition of Wilson’s 
translation of the Vishnu-Purana (vol. v. part ii.) appeared 
in 1877. The edition of the Agni-Purana in the BiU. Ind. 
has now reached adhy. 294. 

P. 195, 15, The identity of the author of the Ptaghu- 
vajii^a and Xilinara-sambhava with the dramatist^alidasii 
is contended for by Shankar Pandit in the Traiisactions 
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of tlie London Gongrm of Orientalists (London, 1876), p. 
227 ff. 

P. 196, note Bharavi and Kalidasa are mentioned 
together in an inscription of Pulake^i II., ‘ in the Saka 
year 507 (a.d. 585-6)at that date, therefore, they must 
have been already famous. See Bhau Daji in Journ. 
Bomb. Br. K. A. S., ix. 315, and J. F. Fleet in Ind. Antiq., 
V. 68.—On the Kashmir poets Chandraka and Mentha, of 
about the fifth (?) century, liatnakara of the ninth, Kshe- 
menJra and Bilhana of the eleventh, Somadeva, Maiikha, 
Kalliana, (fee., of the twelfth century, see Biihlcr, Eeport 
of J ourney, 1 . c., p. 42 fi'. 

P. 199, note f. For the text of these Suttas see now 
Grimblot, Sept suttas Pdlis (Paris, 1876), p. 89; ‘ najficlmm 
gitaiti vdditam pelchJimn alchlidnam . . %ti vd iti evardpd 
vu'dlcadassand’ (exhibitions, p. 65, spectacles, pp. 179, 
215). From this it appears that tlie word here properly 
in question is not so much the general term visuka as 
rather, specially, pekklia {prekshya), ‘ exhibition,’ ‘ spec¬ 
tacle,’ translated by ‘theatricals,’ pp. 65, 179, ‘representa¬ 
tions dramatiques,’ p. 215; comp, prekshanaka as the name 
of a species of drama in Bharata (Hall, Hasariipa, p. 6), 
and drisya in the Sahitya-darpana as the name of dramatic 
poetry in general. 

Pp. 200, 12, 205, 20. According to Hall, Vasavad., In- 
trod., p. 27, Bhavabhiiti would have to be placed earlier 
than Subandhu, and if so, of course, d fortiori, earlier than 
Bana: the latter, however, does not allude to him in the 
classic passage in the introduction to the Harsha-charita, 
where he enumerates his predecessors (Hall, ibid., pjp. 13, 
14). See also Ind. Streifeu, i. 355. 

P. 201, note ||. According to Lassen, I. AK., iii. 855, 
Ii6j, Bhoja died in 1053. An inscription of his in the 
Ind. Antiq., 1877, p. 54, is dated in the year 1022? 

P. 203, note. According to Biihlcr, Ind. Antiq., v. 112 
(April, 1876), a grant of King Jayubhata is ‘older than 
the year 445 a.d., and dated in the Vikraraa era.’ 

P. 204, note In Z. I). M. 0 ., xxx. 302, Jacobi bites 
from the Urvalf a (chronometrical) datum betokening 
Greek influence. 

P. 2 Q^, note 2^®. " Of new publications, ^c.,* of Indjan 
dramas liav^ to be mentioned: Bhandarkar’s edition of the 
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Malatl-madhava (Bombay, 1876), Cappeller’s edition of the 
EatnavaH (1877, in the second edition of Bohtlingk’s 
Samkrit-Chrestomaihic), the Bengali recension of the »^a- 
kuntala, edited by Pischel (see Cappeller in the Jenaer 
lAt. Zeit, 1877, p. 121), the two latter dramas translated 
by Lndw. Fritze; lastly, Eegnaud’s translation of the 
Mrichhakatika (Paris, 1876).—On the question as to the 
various recensions of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala—discussed in 
I. St., xiv. 161 ff.—see also Biihler’s Eeport of Journey, 
1 . c., p, Ixxxv. ff., where the first act of the Kashmir recen¬ 
sion of this drama is printed. 

P. 210, note To this place also belongs Srivara’s 
Subhashitavali of the fifteenth century, containing quota¬ 
tions from more than 350 poets; see Biihler, Eeport of 
Journey, 1 . c., p. 61 ff.; further, the Subhashita-ratnakara 
by Krishna Shastri Bhatavadekar (Bombay, 1872).—^Here, 
too, have to be mentioned the four papers Zur Kritik unA 
ErkUlrnng verschiedencr indischer Werke, published by 0 . 
Bohtlingk in vols. vii. and viii. of the Mdlanges Asiaiigues 
of the St. Petersburg Academy (1875-76). 

P. 212, note ‘^^2. Comp. Benfey’s Introduction to Bick- 
elVs edition and translation of the ‘ Kalilag und Barnnag* 
(Leipzig, 1876). It now appears doubtful whether the 
ancient Pahlavi version really rested upon one individual 
work as its basis, or whether it is not rather to be re¬ 
garded as an epitome of several independent texts; see my 
notice of the above work in Lit. C. Bl., 1876, No. 31, 
Biihler, Eeport of Journey, p. 47 ; Prym in the Jenaer Lit. 
Zeit, 1878, Art. 118. 

P. 213, note Eead ‘recast by Kshemendra.’ It is 
only to Kshemendra that the statements from Biihler’s 
letter, given in the next sentence, refer. Biihler now 
places him in the second and third quarter of the eleventh 
century, .Report of Journey, 1 . c., p. 45 ff. 

P. 213. On the Eaja-taramgini see now Biihler, Eeport 
of Journey, pp. 52-60, Ixvi.-lxxxii. (where an amended 
translation of i. 1-107 is given); and on the Nila-raata, of 
about the sixth or seventh century, ihid., p. 38 ff‘., Iv. ff. 

P. 214, note Tlie Harsha-charita appeared at Cal¬ 
cutta in 1876, edited by Jivaiianda.—On the Sifihasana- 
dvatrifi^ikei see now my paper in I. S%., xv. 185 ff. 

P. 215, note In the interpretation of Indian inscrip- 
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tions, BuHer and Fleet also, in particular, have of late done 
very active service (especially in Ind, Antiq.y vols. v., vi.). 

P. 221, note 233 . Goldstiicker’s ‘facsimile’ (comp, note 
p. 100) edition of the Mdnavakalp. is not ‘ photo-litho¬ 
graphed,’ but lithographed from a tracing. 

P. 226, note 238 . Kielhorn has come forward with great 
vigour in defence of the Mahabhdshya, first, in a lengthy 
article in the Ind. Antiq., v. 241,(August 1876), next in 
his Essay, Kdtydyana and Patamjali (Bombay, December 
1876), which deals specially with the analysis of the work 
into its component parts; and, lastly, in his edition of the 
work itself, which exhibits the text critically sifted, in 
direct reference thereto (the first number, Bombay, 1878, 
gives the navdhniham). Cf., further, two articles by | 5 han- 
darkar. On the Relation of Kdtydyana to Pdnini and of 
Patamjali to Kdtydyana m Ind. AnUq.,\. 345 ff. (December 
1876), and on Goldstilchcr’s Theory about Pdnini’s Teehnical 
Terms (reprint of an earlier review of G.’s Pdt^ini), Ibid., 
vi. 107 ff. To this place aliso belongs an article on the 
Mahabhdshya, which was sent off by me to Bombay on 9th 
October 1876, but which only appeared in the Ind. Antiq., 
vi. 301 ff.,in October 1877. 

P. 226, note 239 . On the antiquity of the Kd^ikd see 
now Biihler’s Report of Journey, p. 72. The issue of the 
work in the Pa^idit is perhaps hy this time completed. It 
is to be hoped that it will appear in a separate edition.— 
Btihler’s infomation regarding Vyddi, the Mahdblidshya, 
Kdtantra, &c., is given in detail m his Report of Journey. 
—On Burnell’s essay, On the Aindra School of Sanskrit 
Grammarians (1875), which contains rich mjiterials, see 
my critique in the Jenaer IM_. Zeit., Marcli i876,*p. 202 ff. 
—Of Hemachandra’s Prdkrit-Grammar Pischel has given 
us a new edition (Halle, 1877, text and good index of 
words). * 

P. 229, note t. This note, according to Barth, Reme 
Critique, 3d June 1876, is to be cancelled, os jparaitre can 
only have the sense of ‘ seem ’ {seheinen). 

P. 231, note 248 . On Kshemendr^’s Loka-praka^a see 
Biililer, Report of Journey, p. 75. 

P. 231, ag. See notp above to p. 182. , 

P. 231, note 244 . Tfie translation of the Sdhityl-darpana 
in the Bibl, Iwlica is now finished.—For the rich informa- 
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tion supplied by Biibler regarding tbe Alamkdra literature 
in Kashmir, see bis Eeport of Journey, p. 64 ff. Accord¬ 
ing to this, tbe Alamklra-^astra of Bhatta IJdbhata dates 
from tbe time of Jayajbda (779-813), whose sabMpati tbe 
author was. Vamana, too, in Biibler’s opinion, belongs to 
tbe same period. Anandavardhana and Eatnakara belong 
to tbe ninth century, Mukula to the tenth, Abhinavagupta 
to tbe beginning, Eudrata to tbe end, of the eleventh, while 
Euyyaka flourished at the commencement, and Jayaratha 
at the close, of the twelfth century; Mammata is to bo 
placed still later. 

P. 235, note Of the Sarva-dar^ana-samgraha there 
is now a translation, by Cowell and Gough, in the Pandit, 
i87S,ff- , , 

P. 237, note The Samkhya-tattva-pradipa has been 

translated by Govindadeva^ilstrin in tbe Pamiit, Kos. 98 ff. 

P. 237, note Abhinavagupta was still living in 
A.D. 1015 ; Biihler, Eeport of Journey, p. 80.—The Saiva- 
^astra in Kashmir, ibid., pp.- 77-82, is divided into two 
groups, of which tbe one connects itself with the Spanda- 
lastra of Vasugupta (854), the other with the Praty- 
abhijna-^astra of Somananda (ah. 900) and Utpala (ab. 930). 
It is of the latter—which appears to rest upon ►^amkara— 
that Abhinavagupta is the leading representative. 

P. 241, note The last nember of this edition of Saba- 
rasvamin brings it down to 10. 2. 73; tbe edition of tbe 
Jaiminiya-nyaya-nuila-vistara has just been completed by 
Cowell. The Jaimini-siitra is being published in the 
Bombay montbly periodical, ‘ Shaddar^aua-chintanika,' 
begun in January 1877—text and commentary with a 
double translation, in English and Mahratbi. 

P. 243, note Vachaspatimi^ra's Bbamati, a gloss on 
Samkara’s commentary on the Vedanta-sdtra, is in" course 
of publication in the PM. Ind. edited by BalaMstrin,— 
commenced in 1876.—In the for 1876, p. 113, in 

the Preface to his edition of Srinivasadasa’s Yatindramata- 
dipika, Eamami^ra^astrin cites a passage from Eamanuja’s 
BralirnasTitra-bbasbya, in which the latter mentions the 
hha^amd-Bodh6.jana, as his predecessor therein, and as 
separated frpm him by several generations otp^rvdchdryas. 
As such' pdrvdclidryas Eamami^ra gives the names of 
Dramida, Guhadeva, and Brahmanandi, at 'the same time 
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designating them by the epithets mahcirshi and suprdchi- 
natama. By Sriuivasadusa himself (p. 115) the teachers 
are mentioned in the following order: Vyasa, Bodhayana, 
Guhadeva, Bharuchi, Brahmanandi, Dravidacharya, ^ri- 
Parauku^anatha, Yamunamuni, Yati^vara.—Here is also 
to be mentioned the edition in the Pandit, by Vechana- 
ramaiastrin, of two eommentaries on the Vedanta-sdtra, 
viz., the Saiva-bln'ishya of Srikantha Sivacharya (see Z. D. 
M. G., xxvii. i66), and the Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha of 
Kc^ava Kasmirabhatta,—Eurtlier, in the second edition of 
his Saitskrit-ChrcslomatMe (1877) Bohtlingk has given a 
new translation of tlie Vedauta-sara; and the Vidvan- 
manorafijiin of Bamatirtha, a commentary thereon, has 
been x^ublished, text with translation, in the Pawdit by 
Gough and Goviiidadevasastrin. In tlie same journal has 
also appeared the Advaita-makaranda of Lakshmidliara. 

P. 245, note A translation, by Kosavasastrin, of the 
Nyaya-dar^aua and of Vatsy;'iyana’s commentary thereon, 
has begun to a})pear in tTie Pandit (new series, vol. ii.). 
The fourtli book of Gangesa’s Hyaya-chintamani, with the 
commentary of Jiuchidaita, has also been edited, ibid. 
(Nos. 66-93) Pailasdstriii. 

1 *. 247, note Of importance are the names, com¬ 
municated to me from Albmini by Ed. Sacliau, of ‘the 
mendzil in Soglid and Klivarizm, the list of which begins 
with thuratji/d, ix., with hrittilcd, and that under the name 
parvi; by this is evidently meant parviz, ix., the name 
which stands third in the Bundehesh, whence it neces¬ 
sarily follows that the list of names in the latter is the 
modern one, commencing with dhnni; sea Jenaci: Lit. Zcit., 
1877 (7th April), p. 221. Some of the names*here cited 
by Albiruni are distinctly Indian, as frsktbdth, ix., pro- 
shthapdda, the ancient form of name, cousequentiy, (not 
hhadrapadd). Here, too, presumably, as in the case of 
China, the Buddhists were the channel of communication. 

Pp. 250, 251, note The proposition laid down by 
H. Jacobi in Z. D. M. G., xxx. 306, that no Indian 
writings, which enumerate the planets in the order—Sun, 
Moon, Mars, &c.—can have been composed carliecr than 
the third century A./)., has application to Y»jn|valkya, as 
well as to th^ Atliarva-parisishtas, which in point of fact 
already observe this order; see I. St., x. 317. 
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P. 253, note The absence of mention of the Eomakas 
in the Eamayana may perhaps also rest upon geographical 
grounds, namely, on the probable origin of the poem in 
the east of India, in the land of the Ko^alas, whereas the 
‘war-part’ of the Maha-Bliarata was in ^1 likelihood 
composed in Central, if not in Western India. 

P. 256, note Cf. Thibaut’s paper ‘ On the Sulva- 
sutras’ in the Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1875 (minutely dis¬ 
cussed by Mor. Cantor in the hist. lit. div. of the Zeitsch. 
fur Math, und Physih, vol. xxii,), and his edition of the 
^ulva-sdtra of Baiidhdyana with the commentary of Dva- 
rakanathayajvan (text with translation) in the Pandit, 
May, 1875-77. 

P. 256, note The explanation of the Indian figures 
from the initial letters of the numerals has recently been 
rudely shaken, see Biihler in Ind. Ant., vi. 48,—through 
the deciphering, namely, of the ancient ‘ Nagari numerals ’ 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, ibid., p. 42 ff. These, it 
appears, turn out to be otlier letters, yet the derivation of 
the later figures from them can hardly be called in ques¬ 
tion. What principle underlies these ancient numerals is, 
for the rest, still obscure: the zero has not yet a place 
among them; there are letter-symbols for 4-10 (1-3 
being merely represented by strokes) for the tens up to 
90, and for the hundreds up to 1000. Comp. pp. 222, 
note and 257, note 2®^. 

P. 260, note The remainder of the Yatra has now 
been edited by Kern in I. St., xiv. and xv. 

P. 266 ff. In complete oi)position to the former dreams 
about the high antiquity of Indian medicine, Haas has 
recently, ih Z. D. M. G., xxx. 617 ff. and xxxi. 647 ff., 
characterised even the most ancient of the Indian medical 
texts a% quite modern productions, to be traced to Arabian 
sources. In the accounts given by the Arabs themselves 
of the high repute in which Indian medicine stood with 
them, and of the translation of works of the kind, which 
are specified by name, from Sanskrit into Arabic, he recog¬ 
nises hardly any value. As regards the latter point, how¬ 
ever, there exists absolutely no ground for throwing doubt 
upon stat^ents of so definite a character made by the 
old Arab chroniclers; while, with respect tjp the former 
point, the language of Sulruta, Charahi, &c., is distinctly 
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opposed to the assignment to them of so late a date. At 
the same time, every real proof of the presence of Greek 
(or even Arabian) conceptions in the works in question, 
will have to be thankfully received. But the early 
existence of medical knowledge in India would in no way 
be prejudiced thereby, as its beginnings are well attested 
by evidence from the Vedic period, especially from the 
Atharvaveda. 

P. 270, note Charaka, as Biihler informs me, has 
now also been printed at Bombay, edited by Dr. Anna 
Mureshvar Kunte, Grant Medical College. 

P. 271, note The Kavi translation of the Kaman- 
daki-niti probably belongs, at the earliest, to about the 
same date as the translation of the Maha-Bharata; see 
lemark above to note —Progress has been made with 
the printing of Nirapeksha’s commentary in the BiU. 
Indica. 

P. 273, note On modern Indian music, see now the 
numerous writings of Sourindro Mohun Tagore, Calcutta, 
1875 ff, cf. Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 1877, p. 487.—It is possible 
that the investigation of the gdnas of the Sama-veda, in case 
these are still in actual use and could be observed, might 
yield some practical result for the ancient laukiha music 
also. 

P. 274, n»te Por such representations of Venus, 
supported on the tail of a dolphin, or with a dolphin and 
Cupid behind her, see J. J. Bemouilli, Aphrodite (Leipzig, 
1873), PP- 245, 370, 405. See also numerous representa¬ 
tions of the kind in the Music de Sculpture par Ic Comte 
F. dc Clarac (Paris, 1836-37), vol. iv., pi. 593, 607, 610, 
612,615, 620, 622, 626-628, 634. 

P. 278, note Biihler has also published a transla¬ 
tion of Apastamba: it is now being reprinted in 4he series 
of ‘ Sacred Books of the East ’ which is appearing under 
Max Muller’s direction.—Gautama has been edited by 
Stenzler (London, 1876), and is also comprised in Jiva- 
nanda’s large collection ‘ Dharmashastrasamgraha’• (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1876), which, aU inaccuracies notwithstanding, is 
yet a very meritorious publication, on account of the 
abundance of material it contains. It embraces 27 large 
and small *Smriti-texts, namely, 3 Atris, 2 Vishnus, 2 
Haritas, Yajnavalkya, 2 Ulanas’, Aiigiras, Yama, Apa- 
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stanuba, Samvarta, Katyayana, Briliaspati, 2 Panlsaras, 
2 Vyasas, Saiiklia, Likhita, Dakslia, 2 Gautamas, and 
2 Yasislithas.—Narada’s Smriti lias been translated by 
Jolly (London, 1876); see also bis papers, Ueher die recht- 
licJie SteMung dcr Frauen hci den Indern (Munich, 1876), 
and Ueher das indischc Schvldrecht (Municli, 1877). 

P. 280, note The Aruna-Smriti, Btihler informs me, ■ 
is quite a late production, probably a section of a Purana. 

P. 281, As Yajnavalkya enumerates the planets in their 
Greek order (i. 295) the earliest date we can assign to this 
work is the third century a.d. (see remark above to p. 251, 
note following Jacobi). 

P. 284, 5. See remark on Panchalachanda above, note 
to p. 5 a 

288. E. Senart, in his ingenious work, La IJgende 
du Bouddha (Paris, 1875), traces the various legends that 
are nan-ated of Buddha (and in part, identically, of Krishna 
also) to ancient solar myths which were only subsequently 
applied to Buddha; comp, my detailed notice and partial 
rejoinder in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 1876 (29th April), p. 282 ff. 

P. 291, note "f*. Schiefner’s ‘Indische Erzablungen,’ 
from the Kagyur, in vols. vii. and viii. of the Melanges 
Asiatiques of the St. Petersburg Academy, embrace already 
forty-seven such legends. 

P. 292, note Whether the Buddhaghosha of this in¬ 
scription is, as Stevenson assumes (p. 13), to be identified 
with the well-known B. must still appear very doubtful, 
as the princes mentioned in the rest of these inscriptions 
belong to a far older period; see Bhandarkar in the 
Transactions of the London Congress of Orientalists (1876), 
p. 306 ff. 

P. 293, note Sept suttas Pdlis, tiris du Bighanihdya, 
from th^ papers of Paul Grimblot, were published by his 
widow in 1876 (Paris), text with translation.—The 
second part of Eausboll’s edition of the Jataka appeared 
in 1877.—The Mahaparinibbana-sutta was edited in 1874 
by Childers in the Journal It. A. S., vols. vii. and viii.: a 
separate impression of it has just appeared. The same 
journal also contains an edition of the Patimokkha by 
Dickson, .^n® edition of the whole Vinaya-pitaka by 
Herm, Oldenberg is in the press. 

P. 297, note A collected edition of the sacred Afigas 
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of the Jainas was published last year (1877) at Calcutta 
by Dhanapatisifihaji: the text is accompanied with the 
commentary of Abhayadeva and a &MsM-explanation by 
Bhagvan Vijaya. 

P. 300, note On this compare also S. Beal, Ths 
Buddhist Tripit aha as it is known in China and Japan 
(Devonport, 1876). 

P. 303, note On possible points of connection between 
the Avesta and Buddhism see Jcnacr Lit. Zcit., 1877, p. 
221. 

P. 305, note In Gautama the word hhihslm appears 
expressly as the name of the third of the four dsramas; 
in place of it Manu has ijati. 


Beblin, 24^4 May 1878. 




Messrs. Tf%hmr & Co. have received the following 
opinion!^ on Professor Albrecht Weber's ** ilistorp 
of Indian Literature :"— 

* 

Dr. Buhlee, Inspector of Schools in' India^ writes 

“ I am extremely glad to learn that you are about to publish 
an English translation of Professor A. Weber’s ‘History of 
Indian Literature.’ When I was Professor of Oriental Languages 
in Elphinstoue College, I frequently felt the want of such a work 
to which 1 could refer the students. 1 trust that the work which 
you are now publishing will become a class-book in all the Indian 
Colleges, as it is the iirst and only scientific one which deals with 
the whole field of Vedic, Sanskrit, and Prakrit literature.” 

Professor Cowell, of Cambridge, writes:— , 

“ The English translation of Professor A. ’‘'’’eber’s ‘ History of 
Indian Literature ’ will be of the greatest r ^e to those who wish 
to take a comprehensive survey of all tha'^the Hindu 
achieved. It will be especial!v useful ko the stuQ.ont'’. in our 
Indiun-^Jolleges and Universities. I used to long for such a bbtsk 
when I was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume 
will supply them with all they want on the sn'yect. I hope it 
will be made a text-book wherever Sanskrit and English are 
taugnt.” 

J. Eggeling, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Edinburgh, writes:— 

“ I am delighted to hear that the English translation of PrOf 
fessor Weber’s ' Lectures on Hindu Literature ’ is at last ready 
for publication. The great want of a gei^eral critical survey of' 
Sanskrit literature in English, such as Professor Weber gave to 
German students more than a quarter of a century ago, ijaJUtt 
have been felt by all scholars engaged ik teaching Sauislvlf 



British and American Universities. Tlie translation, f have no 
lonbt, will he welcomed even more cordially hy Hindu students, 
,0 whom, with few exceptions, Professor Weber’s Lectures must 
litherto have been a sealed book. Hindu scholars and students 
lave express^id to me repeatedly how much they feel the want of 
English translations of German works such as Weber’s Lec¬ 
tures and Lassen’s ‘ Indian Antiquities,’ an acquaintance with 
vhich |s indeed indispensable in dealing with questions of 
Sanskrit Literature. From what I have seen in proof of the 
English edition, I may say that the translation seemed to me 
exceedingly well done, and that it does great credit to the gentle¬ 
men engaged on it.” 


Dr. R. Rost, Librarian of the India Office, writes :— 

“ I have carefully examined and compared with the original 
German the English translation of pp. 1-24 of AVebcr’s ‘Vorle- 
Bungen,’ and am able to state that it is more than a mere faith¬ 
ful reflex of the original work, and that it has the advantage of a 
very readable style and great clearness of expression. If the 
remainder of tke(translation is executed as carefully and as 
conscientiously as -.t the portion I have read, the whole will 
refict.c 'the greatest t”edit upon the scholars who have been 
eiigage'l ifpohit.” 

Professor Whitney, Yaie College, Newhaven, Conn., 

U.S.A., writes:— 

{ 

“ I am the more interested in your enterprise of the publica¬ 
tion of^Weber’s ‘ Sanskrit Literature’ in an English version,' as I 
was one of the class to whom the work was originally given in 
the form of academic lectures. At their first appearance they 
were by far the most learned and able treatment of their subject; 
and, with their recent additions, they still maintain decidedly 
the same rank. Wherever the language, and institutions, and 
history of India are studied, they must be used and referred to 
as authority,” 
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5 

Utate a general view of this part of the subject—to add to 
the Index, which in other respects also has been con¬ 
siderably enlarged, a new section, showing where I have 

a 

availed myself of the writings of each, or have at least 
referred to them. One work there is, however, which, as 
it underlies all recent labours in this field, and cannot 
possibly be cited on every occasion when it is made use of, 
calls for special mention in this place—I mean the Sanskrit 
Dictionary of Bohtlingk and Eoth, which was completed 
in the course of last summer.* The carrying through of 
this great work, which we owe to the,-patronage lOf the St. 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, over a period of a quarter 
of a century, will reflect lasting honour upon that body as 
well as upon the two editors. . 

A. W. 

Berlin, November,. 1875. 


* The second edition hears xhe inscription: ‘ Dedicaxed to my friends, 
Bohtlingk .:^d Roth, on the completion of the Sanskrit Dictionary.’~T k. 




TRANSLATORS’ NOTE. 


According to the original intention, the English trans¬ 
lation of this work was to have appeared shortly after the 
second Geman edition, which came out in the end of 1875, 
and which, as mentioned by the author in his preface, was 
in part prepared with a view to this translation. In con¬ 
sequence, however, of the death of Professor Childers, 
under whose direction it was in the first instance begun, 
and of whose aid and supervision it would, had he lived, have 
had the benefit, the work came to a stand-still, and some 
time elapsed before the task of continuing and completing 
it was entrusted to those whose names appear on the title- 
page. The manuscri):)t of the translation thus interrupted 
embi iiced a considerable part of the text of the first divi-. 
sion of the work (Vedic Literature). ^ It had not under¬ 
gone any revision byProfes^r Childers, and was found to be 
in a somewhat imperfect state, and to require very material 
modification. Upon Mr. Zachariae devolf dd the Igjbpur of 
correcting it, of completing it as'^far as the close of the 
Vedic Period, and of adding the notes to this First Part, 
none of which had been translated. From the number of 
changes introduced in the course of revision, the portion 
of the work comprised in the manuscript in question 
has virtually been re-translated. The rendering of the 
second division of the volume (Sanskrit Literature) is 
entirely and exclusively the work of Mr. Mann. 

The circumstances under wMch t^e translation has been 
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produced have greatly delayed its appearance. ' But for 
this delay some compensation is afforded by the Supple¬ 
mentary Notes which Professor Weber has written for 
incorporation in the volume (p. 311 ff.), and which sup¬ 
ply information regarding the latest researches and the 
newest publications bearing upon the subjects discussed in 
the work. Professor Weber has also been good enough to 
read the sheets as they came from the press, and the trans¬ 
lators are indebted to him for a number of suggestions. 

A few of the abbreviations made use of in the titles of 
works which are frequently quoted perhaps require ex¬ 
planation: e.y., L St. for Weber’s Indische Studun; I, Str. 
for his Indisch Streifen; /. AK. for Lassen’s Indische 
Alterthumhmde; Z. D. M. G. for Zcitschrift der deutscken 
mm'genldndischen Gesellschaft, &c. 

The system of transliteration is in the main identical 
with that followed in the German original; as, however, it 
varies in a few particulars, it is given here instead of in 
the Author’s Preface. It is as follows 

a ^ i i u a ri 

li |i e ai 0 au; 
k k a' g gli n; 

ch chk j jh fi; 

t th id n; 

t th d dh n; 

p ph b bh m; 

Anusvdra ip, in the middle of a word before sibllaats h; 
Visarga h. 


July , 1878. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The work of my youth, which here appears in a new edi¬ 
tion, had been several years out of print. To have repub¬ 
lished it without alteration would scarcely have done; 
and, owing to the pressure of other labours, it was im¬ 
possible for me, from lack of time, to subject it to a com¬ 
plete and systematic remodelling. So the matter rested. 
At last, to meet the urgent wish of the publisher, I re¬ 
solved upon the present edition, which indeed leaves the 
original text unchanged, but at the same time seeks, by 
means of the newly added notes, to accommwiate itself to 
the actual position of knowledge. In thus finally decid¬ 
ing, I was influenced by the belief that in no other way , 

¥ 

could the great advances made in this field of learning 
since the first appearance of this work be more clearly ex¬ 
hibited than precisely in this way, aiid that, con8e4uently, 
this edition might at the same time serve in some measure 
to present, in nuce, a history of Sanskrit studies during 
the last four-and-twenty years. Another consideration 
was, that only by so doing could I furnish a critically 
secured basis for the English translation contemplated by 
Messrs. Trlibner & Co., which could not possibly now give 
the original text alone, as was done in the French transla- 
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tion,^ which appeared at Paris in 1859. It was, indeed, ^ 
while going over the work with the view of preparing it 
for this English translation, that the hope, nay, the con- 

t 

viction, greif upon me, that, although a complete recon¬ 
struction of'it was out of the question, still an edition 
like the present might advantageously appear in a German 
dress also. I rejoiced to see that this labour of my youth 
was standing well the test of time. I found in it little 
that was absolutely erroneous, although much even now 
remains as uncertain and unsettled as formerly; while, on 
the other hand, many Jihings S'lready stand clear and sure 
which I then only doubtfully conjectured, or which were 
at that time still completely enveloped in obscurity. 

The obtaining of critical data from the contents of Indian 
literature, with a view to the establishment of its internal 
chronology and history—not the setting forth in detail of 
the subject-matter of the different works—was, from the 
beginning, the object I had before me in these lectures; 
and this object, together with that Of specifying the publi- 
cations which have seen the light in the interval, has con¬ 
tinued to be my leading point of view in the present 
annotation of them. To mark off the new matter, square 
brackets are used.f ..... 

The number of feUow-workers has greatly increased 
during the last twenty-four years. Instead of here running 
over their names, I have preferred—^in order thus to faci- 

* Histoire dc la Littirature Indienne, trad, de VAUemand par Alfred 
Sadous. Paris : A. Durand. 1859. 

+ In the translation, these brackets are only retained to mark new 
matter added in the second edition to the original notes of the first; the 
notes which in the secoind editi on were entirely new are here simply indi* 
cated by numbers.—^Ta. 
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fHE lectures herewith presented to the narrow circle of 
fellows in this field of study, and also, it is hoped, to 
;|he wider circle of those interested in researches into the 
|]istory of literature generally, are a first attempt, and as 
i^uch, naturally, defective and capable of being in many 
[i’espects supplemented and improved. The material they 
, Heal with is too vast, and the means of mastering it in 
■ ♦general too inaccessible, not to have for a lengthened 
liperiod completely checked inquiry into its internal relative 
; jchronologji—the only chronology that is possible. Nor 
|! |ould I ever have ventured upon such a l&bour, had not 
ihe Berlin Eoyal Library had the good fortune to possess 

E he fine collection of Sanskrit MSS. formed by Sir R. 

^ Chambers, the acquisition of which sgme ten year^ ago, 
through the liberality of his Majesty, Trederick William 
IV., and by the agency of his Excellency Baron Bunsen, 
opened up to Sanskrit philology a fresh path, upon which 
it has already made vigorous progress. In the course of 
last year, commissioned by the Eoyal Library, I undertook 
the work of cataloguing this collection, and as the result 
a detailed catalogue will appear about simultaneously with 
these lectures, which may in some sense %e regarded as a 
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commentary upon it. Imperfect as, from the absoli^^e 
point of view, both works must appear, I yet cherish the 
hope that they may render good service to learning. 

How great my obligations are, in the special investiga¬ 
tions, to the writings of Colebrooke, Wilson, Lassen, Bur- 
nouf, Roth, Reinaiid, Stenzler, and Holtzmann, I onljr 
mention here generally, as I have uniformly given ample 
references to these authorities in the proper place. 

The form in which these lectures appear is essentially 
the same in which they were delivered,* with the excep¬ 
tion of a few modifications of style: thus, in particular, 
the transitions and recapitulations belonging to oral de¬ 
livery have been either curtailed or omitted; while, on 
the other hand, to the incidental remarks—here given als 
foot-notes—much new matter has been added. 

A. W. : 

Bekun, July, 1852. 


* In tlie Winter-Semester of 1851-52. 
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Akshapdda, 85. 245. 
alshara, ‘syllable,’ 15. 16. 

— philos., 161. 

Agastya, 53. 275 (archit.). 

Agni, 31. 40. 63. 159. 178. 303. 

— chayana, 120. (274), 

— Purdna, 191. 231. 271. 275. 281. 

318- 

— rakasya, 118. 120. • 

Agnivefo, 265. 266. 269 (med.). 
Agnisviimiu, 79. 

agra, 190. 
aghds, 248. 

Anga, 25. 216 (s. Vcddilga). 296. 

297- 326, 327 (Jain.). 

Aflgap, 147. 

Afigir, 158. 

Augiras, 31. 53. It 53. 158. 160.162. 
164. 250. 325 {SnifUi). 

— (Jupiter) 250. 

Angirasas, 124. 148 ff. 

Ajiita^atru, 51. 127. 138. 286 (hia 

six teachers). 

— comm., 82. 
atikrushta, iii. 
atthakathd, 292. 

Atri, 31. 38. 53. 102. 103. 140 Ved. 

— 102. 283. 325 (jur.). 

— 269 med. 

— daughter of, 38. 140. 

— tfiJiad’*, 269 (med.). 

— laghu'‘, 269 (med.). 

Atharvan, 151 (as prajdpati). 153 

(brihagpati and hhagavant). 158. 
164. 

— Ath, Veda), 78. 
Atharva-ParUish(as, 249, 251. 253. 

265. 

— the forty-eii^th Ath. Par., 313. 
316. 317. 318. 


Atharva-Parisishfa, Greek order of 
the planets in the Ath. ParUkhtas, 

323-. , 

— Paippale, 158. 169. 

— Prdtiidkhya, 146. 151. 

— Veda, 8 . 22. 29. 145 ff. 249. 265. 

— iUchare, 164. 

— iikhd, 164. 167. 

AtharvaHras, 154. 166. 169. 170, 
Atfiarva-Saitihitd, II. 208. 318. 
Atharvdngirasas, ll. 72. 93. 121. 

127. 149. 150 (®rasa sing.) 
Atharvdnas, 113. 124. 148. 149. 
Atharvopanishads, 28. 153 ff. 239. 
athd ’tah, 245. 265. 

Adbhutadharma, 301 (BuddhJ, 
Adbhuta-Brdhmaya, 69. 152. 
advaita, 171. 

Advaita-makaranda, 323. 
adhidevatam, 121. 
adhiyajnam, 121. 
adkyayana, 8, 
adkydtmam, 121. 
Adhydtmardmdyana, 168. 
adhydya, 14, 31. 32.* 107. 117. 
adhydyddki, 66. 
adhvaryu, 14. 80. 149. 
adhvaryus (pi,), 8. 80. 86. 87. 121. 
Ananta, 141 (comm.). • 
Anantadeva, loi. 

Anantayajvan, 85. 245. 
atiapM, 25s (Greek). 

Anukramank, 24. 32. 33. 61. 64. 65. 
74. 83. 85. 87. 88. 90. 103. 104. 
107. 143. 144. 145. 152. 
Anupada-Sdtra, 80. 81.84, *88. 95. 
Anuhrdhmana, 12. 82. 
anubrdhmanin, 02. • 
Anubkiitiprakdea, 97. 
Anuhhiitisvartipiichdrya, 226. 
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anidamba, 68. 

anuvdka, 31. 33. 88. 94. 107. 109. 
124. 145. 

— ’‘kdnukramani, 32. 61. 
anuvydkhydna, 122, 127. 
anuidsana, 121. 122. 127. 
anuatotra, 84. 
andchdna, 78. 

Andhaka-Vfishnayas, 185. 
Andhomati, 106. 
anvadhydya, 57. 176. 
anvdkhy&im, 122. 

Apdntarataraas, 243. 

Apsaras, 125. 

Abbayadeva, 327. 

Abhichdra-Kalpa, 153. 

Abhidharma (Buddh.). 290. 292. 

307 ff. 

Abhidhdvla-ckintdmani, 230. 

— ratiiamdid, 230, 

Abhinavagupta, 237, 273. 322. 

abhinimrukta, 

Abhiniahkramana-SMra, 300. 
Abhimanyu, 219. 220. 223, 
abhiyajyia-gdthds, 45. 

Abhira, 3. 

abhyandkta, 122. 

Amarakoska, 220. 229 ff. 267. 
Aniarachandra, 190. 

Amaradeva, 228. 

Amarasinha, 200. 219. 227 ff. 
Amam, 210. 

Amita, 306. 

Atnitdbha, 298. 306. 

Amitraghdta, 251. 
Amf'Umddopaniahad, 154.165. 171- 
AmrUavinditpaniahad, gg, 154. 165. 
Ambd, 114. 134. 317. 

Ambikd, 39. 114. I 34 - 317 - 
Ambdlikd, 39. II4. 134 - 3 I 7 - 
ayma, 66. " 

ayogH, iii. 

Ayodhyd, 89. 178. 224. 

Aruna, 137. "nas, 93. 

— Smfiti, 280. 326. 

Aruni, 93 (and plur.) 

Arkalinas, 33. 

arjuna, Arjuna (and Indra), 37. 50. 
114.. 115. 134.135. 136. 137- 185. 
186. 

arjunyau, 248. 

ArtMdatra, 271.273. 275. 
ardha, 73 (inhabited place). 
ardhamdg^hil 295. 296. 297. 
arhant, 78. 138. 305. 
Alaffikdraidatra, 231. ^ 22 . 


Avaddna, 299. 301 (Buddh.). 
Avalokite^vara, 298. 299. 
avyakta, 238. 

AvyayavrUti, 227. 
aaitipatha, 119. 

Asoka, 179. 273. 290. 291. 
A 4 vaghosha, 161. 162. 

Aivapati, 71. 120. 
akvamedha, 54. 114. 126. 

— °kdnda, 118. 

Aiivala, 53. 129. 

Ashiidba, 133. 

asktaka, 31. 32. 42. 43. 89. 

ashiddhydyi, n8. 

asura, 302 (sura formed from). 

— language of the A.’s, 180. 

— Krishna, 148. 304. 

— Maya,' 253, 274. 
ahargana, 258. 
ahi, 36. 

ahina, 66. 76. 79. 80. 139. 
Ahobalasdri, 101. 
dkd»a, 128. 
dkokera, 254. 
dickydna, 122. 193. 

— vidas, 45. 

AgaTuaidstra, 161. 

gnivetiya, 102. 285. 
Agnive^ydyana, 49. 53. 102. 
dgneyam parva, 66. 

.'ifigirasa, 71, 148. 153. 
Angirasakalpa, 153. 
dchdrya, 73. 77. &». I 2 I, 

.iitndra, 68. 125. 
dnava, 171. 
dtman, 97. 156. 161 ff. 

— (mahdn), 238. 

Atmaprabodhopanishad, 166. 167. 
169. 

Atmdnanda, 42. 

Attnopaniahad, 158. 162. 

Atreya, 87-89. 91. 92. 93. 102.103. 
Taitt., 153. Ath., 241. 242. (piiil.). 
265. 269. (med.). 

— kaniakfha°, 269. (tned.). 

— bfi^tad°, 269. (med.). 

— madhyama°, 269. (med.). 

— vriddhao, 269. (med.). 

— (bhikahu), 284. 

Atharva^a, 128. 149. 

— Grihya, 152. 

Atharvapikas, 82. 149. 

A tharm^iyanidropaniahad, 154-1 70. 
ddUya, 131. 
dditydni, 131. 

Adilyaddsa, 259. 
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Adibucldha, 298. 

6dda, 73. 121. 149. 235. 301. 
Ananda-giri, 51. 243. 

— jndna, 51. 

— tirtha, 42. 51. 

— vana, 168. 

— vardhana, 322. 

An-andavaUl, 94. 154. 156. 157. 
4iiarttiya, 55. 

Andhras, 94, 

Apastamba, 88, 89 S'. lOO. lOl. 102. 

317- 325- 

— Dhai'masMra, loi. 102.106. 278, 

, 325- 

Apisali, 222. 
dpoklima, 255 (Grpek). 
^'^ptavajrasAchl, 161. 

Abhipratilrina, 136. 

At ardja, 261. 

dyana, names in, 53. 120. 

...yahstbdna, 130, 

Ayurveda, 265. 267. 271. 
dra, 254 (Greek). 

Aranyaha, 8. 28. 29. 48. g2. 

— hinda, 118 . 

— jyotisha, 153. 

— samhitd, 65. 

Aranyagdna, 64. 65. 

Aranya-Samhitd, 316. 

Ardda, Ardlhi, 2%. 

Aruna, 93. 

Aruni, 51, 69. 71. 123. 130. 132. 

133 : * 57 - 286. . 
Arunikopani$haa, 163. 164. 
Arupins, 93. 

Aruneya, 133. 157. 
drchika, 63. 65. 66. 

Arjunaka, 185. 

Arya.s, 3. 79. 178. 

Aryabhata, 61. 254. 255. 257 ff. 
Aryabhatiya, 61. 257. 
Aryasiddhdnta, 257. 
ArydpaiichdMti, 237. 

Arydshtaiata, 257. 

Arsha, 85. 

Arshikopamshad, 162. 
Arsh^ya-Kalpa, 75. 77. 
Arsheya-Brdhmana, 74. 313. 316. 
Alatubdyana, 53. 

Avantika, 259. 

Avantikd, riti, 232. 

A^fka, 84. 278. 

A^marathab, kalpah, 46. 153. 242. 
A^marathya, 53. 242. 
dkrama, <mopaniBhad, 164. 

— ipUikiku), 327. 


A^vatard^vi, 133. 

Aivaldyana, 32. 34. 49. 52 ff. 59. 62. 
80. 8$. 101. 106. 169. 266. 

— Kaulalya, 159. 

— Parinshta, 62. 

— Brdhma'n.a, 49. 

Ahina-iastra, 314. 
divini series, 323. 

Asurdyana, 128. 140. 

Asuri, 128. 131. 133. 137. 235. 236. 
dskanda, I13. 
d^hujit, 254 (Greek). 
Asphuji(d)dhraja (?), 258. 
ikkav&la, 264 (Arabic). 
ifhimikd, 89. 

Itard, 48. 

Jtihdsns, 24. 72. 93. 122. 124. 127. 
159. 190. 191. 

liihdsapurdna, 121. 183.'•301. 
ittha, 254 (Greek). 
itthiidla, 264 (Arabic). 
ityukta, 300. 
inthihd, 264 (Arabic). 
induvdra, 264 (Arab.) 

Indra, 32.40. 52. 63. 123. 127. 176 
(gramm.). 186. 211. 265 (med.). 
303. 

— and Arjuna, 37. 50. 115. 136. 
185. 186. 

Indrajananiya, 193. 

Indradatta, 293. 

Indradyumna, 133. 

Indraprastha, 178. 

Indrota, 34. 125. 

Irdvati, 178. 

108. 

Isdna, 45. no. 

Igopanishad, 116. 155* 309- 
Uvara, 238. 
fi^vara, 272 mus. 
l^varakpishna, 236. dfyj. 
isardpha, 264 (Arabic). 
uktapratyuktam, 122. 
uhtha, 67. 81. 
vkthdrtha, 83. 

Ukha, 91. 

Ugrasena, 125. 135- 
nchcha, 257. 

Ujjayini, 185. 201. 209. 25^. 257. 

259. 295. 

Ujjvaladatta, 226. 
utiddi, 216. 226. 

Uttaraddpini, 16% 

Uttaramimdnsd, 239*^?. 
UUarardmacharita, 207. 

UUaramlli, l$7. 
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uttar<£, uttardrchika, 63. 65. 
uUomtshddhds, 247. 

Utpala, 243. 260, 322. 

Utpalini, 227. 

Udayana, 246. 
uddtta, 314. 
udlchyas, 132, 178. 
udgdtar, 14.67. 149. 

Uddftlaka, 69. 71. 123. 130. 131 
157 - 284. 

Uddyotakara, 245. 

Udbhata, 322. 

Upagrantha-SMra, 83. 84. 
Upatishya, 199. 
upadda, 301 (Buddh.). 
upadhd, 144. 

t/panishads, 28. 29. 42. 48. 73. 74 
121. 127.153 ff. 235. 277. 

— number of, 154. 155. 

— ( Up. Brdhmana), 34. 74. 
Upapurdnas, 171. 191. 282. 
Upakkha, 40. 59, 

Upaveda, 265. 271. 273. 
upcmydkhydna, 122. 
upaskdra, 244. 

upastha, 114. 
updkhydna, 73, 122. 

Updiigas, 297 (Jain.). 
npddkydya, 82, 

— nirapckshd, 271. 
updaaka, ’'sikd, 306. 

Upeadra, 303. 
ubhayam avtare^a, 49. 

Umti, 74. 156. 
uraga, 98. 303. 

Urva 4 i, 134. 207 (drama). 208. 
viaka, 246. 

Uvat^a, 42. 

U^anas (Kivya), 36. 153. 

~ 278. 282. 325 (jur.). 

U^inara, 45. “ 

Ushasti, 71, 
uahfra, 3. 

(Ja^a, 34.^2. 59. 116. 
tTvata, 144.^ 

iGluigdna, Vhyagdna, 64. 
Rih-Samkitd, 9. lO, II. 14. 31 ff. 

— and Sdma-S., readings of, 313. 

— concluding verse of, in the forty- 
eighth A. Par., 313. 

— Kashmir MS., 314. 

— gcditas in, 314, 315. 
pigvidMna, 6j». 7$. (33). 313. 314. 

316. 

Rigveda, 8. 33 (rigvedaguptaye). 45. 
121. 123. 127. 


richas, 8. 9. 14. 31. 33. 63. 64. 6$. 
74 - 75 - 

— number of, 121. 153. 

Rishi, 8 (= Veda). 122. 145. 

— Brdhmat^a, 64. 

— mukhdni, 66. 

Rishy-Anukramani, 88. 

Ekach6rrii, 42. 91. 
ekapddikd, 117. 
ekavachana, 124, 
ekahansa, 129. 

ekdha, 66. 76. 79. 80. 139. 
eke, 134. 140. 

Ai^hvika, 125. 

Aitareya, 48. 49. 56. 70. 85. 

— Brdhvmna, 16. 44 ff. 72. 

— °yaka, 34. 62. 

— '‘ydranyaka, 32. 48 ff. 75. 315. 

— "yins, 49. 81. 85. 

— °opanishad, 48. 155. 

Aitisdyana, 53. 241 (Aita°). 

Aindra (School), 321. 
aindram parva, 66. 
aUvarika, 309. 

om, 158. 160. 161. 163. 164. 
orimikd, 89. 
aukthika, 83. 240. 

Aukhiyas, 88. 

Au^ulomi, 242. 

Audanya, 134. 
uudichya, 34. 

AudumbarJyana, 53. 

Auddalaki, 157 (yed.). 267 (erot.). 
Audbbiiri, 88. 

Aupatasvini, 134. 

Aupamanyava, 75. 

Aupave^i, 133. 

Aupa^ivi, 143. 

Aupoditeya, 133. 

Auldkya, 246. 

Aushtriikshi, 7$. 

Knnsavadha, 198. 207. 

Kachchdnd (Buddha’s wife), 35:8. 
Kachchiiyana, 227. 293. 

Katha, 89. 92. 184; plur. 88.89. 

317- 

— KdMpas, 89. 

— vaUl, 157. 

— idkM, 89. 

— h'utyupanishad, 163. 164, 

— Sdtra, 99. 100. 

Ka^abhaksha, Kanabhuj, 245. 

260. , 

Eapdda, 244. 245. 246. 
kaniikd, 59. 89. lO^. 117. I18--120. 
kay,va, 140 (deaf). 
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Kanva, 3. 31. 52. 106. 105 (plan) 
140. 

— Smriti'&dstra, 143. 

Kanha, 304. 

Kanhi, Kanihdyana, 304. 

Katas, 138. 

Kathdsaritsdgara, 213. 217. 219, 
223. 

Kadni, 134. 

Kanishka, Kanerki, 205. 218. 2ig. 
220. 222. 223. 281. 285. 287. 288. 
290. 294. 302. 306. 308. 
kanishtha, 269 ( treya). 
JcanydicumM, 157. 

Kapardigiri, 179. 

Kapardisvdmin, 42. loi. 

Tcapifijala, 211. 

Kapila, 96. 137. 162. 235 ff. 272. 
2S4, 308. 

Kapilavastu, 33. 137. 284. 
Kapishthala, 265. 268 (med.). 

— Katbas, 88. 
Kainshtkala-Samhitd, 88. 
Kabandha, 149, 

Kabandhin, 159. • 

Kambojas, 178. 220. 

Icammila, 264 Arab. 
karataka, 206. 
karana, 259 (astr.). 

— kut'&hala, 261. 262. 

— 8dm, 262. 

Karavindasviimin, loi. 

JcanUl, 159. 

Karka, 141. * 

Karndtakas, 94. 

Karnlsuta, 276. 

Karmauda, °dinas, 305. 
Karmapradlpa, 84. 85. 278. 
\Kamiamimdnsd, 239 flf. 

Karmargha, 153. 
kolas (the sixty-four), 275. 
Kaldpa-StUra, 227 (gramm.). 
Kal(^pm, 184. 
kcUi, 113. 283 yuga. 

— era, 205. 260. 261. 

Kaliftga, 269. 

Kalindtha, 272. 
kaliytiya, 243. 

Kalki-Purdy.a, 191, 

KaJlpa, 16.46. 53. 75. 93.153 {Ath.). 
176. 242. 

— Mra, 144. 

— Sdtras, x6. 34.75. loo. i02(Ved.). 

297 (Jain.) 317. 

Kalpdnupada, 184. 

KalhaM, 213. 215. 319. 


Kavasha, 120. 

Kavi, 153 (U^anae). 191. 195. 
Kaviputra, 204. 205. 

Kavirdja, 196. 

kakyapa, 140 (having black teeth). 
Kalyapa, 53. 140. 

— 278. 282 jur. 
kashdya, 78. 306. 

Kaserumant, 188. 

Kahola, 129. 133. 

KtLnkdyana, 153 (Ath.). 266. 269 
(med.) 

Kdthaka, 41. 81. 85. 88. 89 ff. 103. 

317- 

— Grinya, loi. 317. 
Kd(hakopanishad,g3. 156,238. 240. 
kdndda, 246. 

kdnda, 59. 89.91. 92. 117ff. 145. 
Kdndamdyana, 53, 1 

Kdnva, 103. 106. 113 ff. 142. 143. 

144 (gramm.). 

Kdnvaka, 105. 

Kii^viputra, 105. 

Kdnvydyana, 105. 

Kdtantra, 226. 227. 321. 
Kdtlya-Orihya, 142. 

Kdtiya-iSutra, 91.99. ICX3. 142. 
Kdtya, 138. 223. 

Kdtyayana, 53. 61. 80. 83. 84. 107. 
138 ff. (Ved.) 222. 321. (gramm.), 
227 lex. 266 med. 285 (Buddh.). 

— Smriti-^stra of, 143. 326., 

— Kabandhin, 159. 

Kdtydyani, 127. 138; = Durgd, 

138. 157. 

— putra, 71. 138. 285. 

Kddamharl, 213. 

Kdpila-Sdstra, 236. 

Kiipya, 126. 137. 223. 236. 237. 284. 
Kdrmndakiya (Niti-^stra), 271. 

,325- 

Kdrm-Satra, 267. 

Kdmukiiyana, 241. 

Kdmpila, 114. 115; ®lya. 115. 138. 
Kilmboja, 75. * 

Kdraridavyuha, 299. 

Kdrttakaujapa, 266. 

Kdrttikeya, 103 (comm.). 
kd/rmika, 309. 

Ktirshniijini, 140. 241. 242. * 

Ktlla, 248. 

Kdlanin^aya, 262. 

Kdlabavins, 14. §1. 83. 96. 
Kdlayavana, 220. 29. 
Kdldgnirud/ropaniahad, lyi. 

KaMpa, 89. 96. 
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Kdlid^a, 195.196. 200 ff. 209, 228. 

250. 252. 266. 318 f. 

— three Kdlidiisas, 204. 

TccAi, 159. 

Kivasheya, 120, 131. 

Kdvila, 236. 

Jcdi^as, 183. 191. 195. 210. 

Kdvya 36 {U. 4 ana 8 ). 153, 
Kdvyaprakdsa, 204. 232. 
Kdryddaria, 232. 
Kdrydlamikdravritti, 226. 232. 
Kdeakritsna, 42. 91. 140. 242. 
Kdsakritsiii, 139, 140. 242. 

12$. 286. 

KdiiM, 106. 130. 226. 227. 321. 
KtWl, 269. 283. 

Kilsmiras, 227. 

Kd 4 yapa, 143 (gramm.). 245 (phil.). 

27s (archit.). 

Mshdyadhdrana, 237. 

Mtava, HI. 
kimnara, 302, 

Kirdtdrjuniya, 196. 

Kikatas, 79. 

Kirtidhara, 273. 

kutiaka, 259. 

Kuthuini, 84. 

Kupdina, 91. 

- (toWB), 168. 

Kutapa-Sau 4 ruta, 266. 
kuntdpasdkta, 146. 

Kunti, 90. 

Kubhil, 3. 

Kumdrapdla, 297. 

Kumdrasamhhava, 195. 196* 208. 
318. 

Kumdrilabhatta, 68 . 74 * 241. 242. 
Kum4rila8Tiimin, 100. 
Kumbhamiishkas, 303. 
KumbhdudaB, 302. 303. 

Kurus, 114. S23. 135* * 37 * 

138 (and Katas). 286. 
Korukshetra, 68. 136. 
Kuru-Pafiphdlas, 10. 34. 39 - 45 * 
68. 90. S14. 129. 132. 135- 1^6. 
286. 

kuladharma, 278. 
ktdira, 254. 

Kuimka, 281. 

Kuvera, 124. 303. 

Ku 4 a and Lava, 197 * 
kuiilam, igj. 

Kushmdndas, 303^ 

Kusumapura, 1 57 > 258* 
Kummdnjali, 245. 246. 
k&rraavibhdga, 215* 


Kdshmdndas, 303. 
kril, 144. 
krita, 113 (yttga). 

krittikd, 2. 148. 247. 248. 304. 323. 

— series, date of, 2. 
Kfityachintdma^i, 80. 

Krisa, 266 med. 

Krisdsva, ° 4 vinas, 197. 
krishna (black), 304. 

Kirishna Devakiputra, 71. 104. 148. 
169.' 186. 238. 284. 304. 

— and Kdlayavana, 220. 221, 

— and the Pdndavas, 136. 

— and the shepherde.sses, 210. 

— worship of, 71. 189. 209. 238, 
289. 300. 304. 307. 326. 

— Angirasa, 71. 148. 

— Dvaipdyana, 1S4. 243. 

— Asura Krishna, 148. 304. 

— Krishna Hdrita, 50, 

Krishnajit, 54- $ 8 . 

Krishnami^ra, 207. 

Krislindjina, 242. 

Krishmitreya, 266 med. 

Kekayas, 120. 132. 
kctu, 250. 

KenopanisJtod,, 73, 74. 75. 156 ff’, 
171. 316. 
kemttdrvma, 255. 
kevala, 245. 

— naiydyika, 245. 

Ke^ava Kiisfnurabhatta, 323. 

Kesin (Asura), 148. 

Ke6i-8ddana, °hau, 148. 

‘KesaH' samyrdmah, 188. 
kesava, 304. 

Kaikeya, 120. 

Kaiyata, 56. 83. 93, 95. 223. 224. 
Kaivcdi/opauishad, 151;. 163. l6g f. 
Kokila, 280. 
kma, 254. 

Kosala, 160. 185. 192. 193. 324. 
Kosala, 33. 68. 137. 285. 

— Videhas, 34. 39. 132. 134. 135. 
285. 

Kohala, 273. 

Kaukdsta, 134. 
kaukkutika, 305. 

Kaundinya, 102. 285. 

Kautsa, 77. 140. 

Kautadyana, 97. 

Kauthumas, 47. 65. 76. 83. 84. 89. 
96. io6f 

Kaudreyas, 140. 

Kaumdrila, 241. 

Kauravya, 39. 123. 135. 136, 
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Kaurupafichdla, 123. 
kaurpya, 254 (Greek). 
Kaulopanishad, 171. 

Kan«alya (Ai^vaMyana), 159, 
Kau^dmbeya, 123. 

Kau, 4 ika, 149. 152. 153 {Ath.). 

— (Comm.), 42. 91. 

Kaushitaka, 56. 

RaushUaka, 46. 81. 

— Vcdranyaka, 50. 54, 

Kausliitaki, "kin, 46. 68. 82. 133. 
134 - 313- 

— Brdhmnna, 26. 44 ff. 71. 

— Upanis/Md, 50. 73. 127. 155. 
286. 

Kausliltakeya, 129. 

Kausaiya, 125. 759 ( 4 ). 
Kausurubiudi, 123. 

Kauliala, 75. 
kramapdfha, 34. 49. 60. 

Iriya, 254 (Greek). 

Krivi, Kraivya, 125. 

Kraubclia, 93. 

Krausbtuki, 61 metr. 153. 248 
Ath. , 

kllba, III. 
kshatrajtati, 68 . 

Kshapanaka, 200. 

Kshdrapani, 265 inecl. 

KsbiraKviimii), 79. 227. 

Kshudras, 84. 

Kah urikupa n.iskad, 165. 
KshemaiJikara, 213. 

Ksliemeudni, 2^3. 215. 319. 320. 
321. 

Kshemendrabbadra, 293. 
Kshairakalambbi, 77. 

Kshaiulra, 84. 

Khandika, 88. 
ithadirasvdmin, 79. 

Kharosbtha, 248. 

Kbiidiiyana, 53, “iiins 14. 81. 
Kbifndikiyas, 87. 88. 

Kltddiragrihya, 84. 

khila, 92. 97. 107. 130. 144. 249. 

313 f- 

— kdnda, 127. 128. 130. 131, 
khuddahapdfha, 293. 

Gangd, 51, 168. 193. 248. 
Gafigddbara, 142. 

Gafigesa, 246. 323. 

(janas, 225. 266 gramm. 
ganaka, 113. 

Oanapaiipdrvatdpini, 170. 
Ganapatyupamahad, 154. 170. 1 

ga^apdpia, 1^. 225. 240. 241. 242. | 


Ga^aratnatmhodadhi, 226. 

ganita, 159. 
goMitddhydya, 262. 

Ganesa, 2S1. 

— tdpini, 170. 

Gadddhara, 142. 

Gandharva, 272 (Ndrada). 284 (Pafi- 
cha 4 ikba). 

— possessed by a, 126. 

Gandhiira, 70. 132. 218, “ris, 147. 
Garuda, 171, 302 (plur.). 

— Purdna, igi. 

Garu 4 opaniahad, 171. 

Garga, 153 Ath. 221. 252 ff. (astr.). 

— plur. 252. 253. 

— Vriddbagarga, 153. 253. 

uarb/iopaniskad, 160. 167. 272. 
galitas, 314. 315, • / • 

gallakica, 206. , 

giihanaip gambhiram, 2'?^. 
Giingytlyani, 51. 
^dn(ipo,tyixp)‘u,vvcLtdpwn,iyo,^ I'jo 
gcUkds , 24. 33. 45. 72. 73. 93.'12,. 

122. 124. 125. 127. 132. 184. 

— 299. 301 Buddb. 

Gdnas, 63, 64. 81. 316. 325. 
Gdndharvavcda, 271. 272. 
gdyaMaumpanna, 140. 

Gdrgi Vacbakuavi, 56. 129. 

— iSamhiid, 214. 251 

(f;.KV).'63 (,Wa.). 

7 jjMasaka). 143 (gramm.). 153 

and Kdlayavana, 221. 

— Bdliiki, 51. 

Gitagovinda, 210. 

~ (time of composition), 210. 
Gunii(lbya, 213. 

Gupta (dynasty), 204. 
Gurudevasvdmin, loi, 

Gurjara, 297. , 

Qubadeva, 42. 323. 
gudiya ddeia, 73. 
guhyani ndma, 115, 

Gd^hdrtharatnmndld, 4?. 

Gjritsamada, 31. 
grihastha, 28. 164. 

Grihya-lS'utras, 15, 17. jp. 20. 6q. 

^52- 153. 264. 276, 278 
geya, 301 Buddb. • ' ' 

Oeyagdm, 66 . 
gairikamvula, 264 Arab* 

Gairiksbita, 41. 

Gonikifputra, 2f3 267 (erot.) 

Gotama, 244 fl; (log.). ' 

— Sutra, 245. 
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Godavari, 283. 

Gonardiya, 223 gr. 267 (erot.). 
Oopatha-Brd^mai^a, 106. 150. 151. 

152. 304. 

Gopavanaa, 140. 
OopdlatdpaniyopaniAiad, 169. 
gojK, 169. 

Oopichandanopanishad, l6g. 
Gobhila, 80. 82. 83. 84. 

— Smriti, 280. 
golddhydya, 262. 

Gbvardhaua, 211. 

Govinda, comm., 55. 62. 

— teacher of Saipkara, 161. 243. 

— Bvdmin, loi comm. 

Gau^a (style), 232. 

Gaudapdda, 161. 167* 236. 243. 
298. 

Gautama, <77 (two G.'s). 

— 84. 143 (jur.). 

— 153. 162 {Ath.). 

— 245 (phil.). 

— j 62 (Rishi). 

— Dharma {•Sd.tra), 85. 278. 281. 
282. 325. 326. 327. 

— {Pitrimedha-SAtra), 84. 245. 
Gautamah S^Tp.khyah, 284. 
Gautamas, 137. 

grantha, 15. 99. 165. 193. 

— {niddnasarnjnaka), 81. 
graha, 67 (Soma-vessel). 

— eclipse, 249. 

— planet, 98. 249. 250. 

— {bdlagraha), 98. 

, grdma, 64. 77. 

Ordmageyagdna, 64. 65. 
Ghatakarpara, 200. 201. 

Ghora jifigirasa, Jl. 
Chatuhshashfikal^dstra, 275 (®Zd- 
gama). 

chaturmga, game of, 275. 

Chatur-adhydyikd, 15 1 {^ddhydr 
gikd). 

ChaturvinSatisnirUit 280. 

Qhaindra, 2^9. 227. 

^andraka, 319. 

Chandra^pta, 4. 204. 21 7. 223. 
251. 287. 

— (Gupta dynasty), 204. 
Chandi'abhfCgd, 269. 
CkandrorVydkarana, 227. 

Champd, 178. 
charaka, 87. 

Charaka, 265. 9661268. 270. 284. 

324. 325 med. 

Cha/raka-Udkhd, 89. 


Charakas, 87. 88. 164. 
Charakdohdrya, 87. , 113. 
Charakddhvaryus, 87. 133. 134. 
Charana-vyAha, 95. 142. 153 (il<A.). 
°charitra, 214. 

Chdkra, 123. 

Chdkrdyana, 71. 

Chdnakyaj 205. 210. 260. 310. 
chdnddla, 129. 

Chdnardtas, 193. 
chdndanagandhika^ 275* 
Chdndrabhdgin, 269. 

Sri-Chdpa, 259. 

Chdniyanlya, 88. 103. 317 {S'ikshd), 
Chdrvdkas, 246. 

Chdlukya, 214. 

Chitra, 51. 

Chitraratha, 68 (Bdhllkam). 
chitrd, 247. 248 (series). 
Chintdmanivriiti, 217. 

Chinas, 243. 

Chdda, 130. 

ChAUkopanishad, 165. 
chela, 138. 

Chelaka, 138. 

Chaikitiineya, 138. 

Chaikitdyana, 138. 

Chaitrarathi, 68. 

Chailaki, 133. 

Chyavana, 134. 

Chhagaliu, 96. 99. 
chhandas (Vedic text), 8. 14. 57. 
60. 103. 176. 

— {Sdma-SainhitdJ, 63. 

— metr., 25, 60. 145. 272. 
Chhandasikd, 63. 

Chhandogas, 8. 66. Si. 86. 121. 
chhandobhdshd, 103. 
chJtandovat, 216. 

Chhagaleya, 96. 102. 155, °yi“s» 
96. 

Chhdgeyas, 96. 
Chhdndogya-Jirdhmai^a, 69. 
Chhdndogyopanishad, 70 ff. 155. 
Jaganmohana, 283. 

Jaidpatala, 60. 

Jatdkarua, 265 med. 

Janaka, 33. 53. 68. 76. 123. 124. 
127. 129. 132.135. 193* 237. 285. 
286 (his six teachers). 
janaka (prajdpati), ^6. 

— saptardlra, 76. 

Janamejaya, 34. 123. 12$. 131. 134. 

*35- 136. ,186. 

Jandrdana, 303. , 

japamdld, 307. 
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Jatnadagni, 162, 315, 

Jayatirtha, 42. 

Jayadeva, 210 (date of). 

Jayabhata, 319. 

Jayaratha, 322. ' 

Jayardma, 143. 

Jaydditya, Jaydpida, 227. 322. 
Jardaaipdha, 98. 

Jalada, 150. 

JdtaTca, astr., 240, 260. 

Jdtahas, Buddh., 284. 293, 301. 326. 
jdtaharman, 19. 102. 142, 
jdti, 161. 

Jdtdkaraya, 138, 139. 140. 143, 
Jduaki, 130. 

Jdbdla, 71. 130. 132. 134, 163. 185. 
Jdbdli, 143 (Smriti). 
J(U)dlopanishad, 163. 164. 168. 
jdmiti i, 255 (Greek). 
jituma, 254 (Greek). 

Jislmu, 259. 

fiva, 162. 

Jlvagosvdmin, 169. 

Jivala, 133. 

Jivasarman, 260. 
jdka, 254 (Greek). 
jeman, 240. 

Jainae, 214, 217. 236. 244. 293. 

295 ff. 

Jaimini, 56-58 (Grihya). 6$ {Sd~ 
niav.). 184. 189. 239 tf. (pbil.). 

— B/uirata, 57. 189. 

— Sutra, 240 (astr.). 322. 
Jaiminlya, 65. 240. *316. 317. 

— nydyamdldvistam, 241. 322. 
Jaivali, 71. 

J ti/mabhdskara, 253. 

Jndvayajna, 91. 94, 

Jyotirvid-dhJtarayta, 201. 260. 261. 

266. ^ 

Jyotisha, 25. 30. 60. 61. 153 {Arm- 
yaka°). 249. 258. 316. 
jyau, 254 (Greek). 

TakshaTi, 133. 

Takshaiild, 185. 
Tanddlakshay.a-StUra, 83. 84. 
tad and warn, 162. 

Tadevapanuhad, 108. 155. 
taddhita, 144. 

tantra ceremonial, 167. 208. 209. 
265. 282. 310. 

— gramm., 227. 229. 

— ‘text-book,’ 229 (term taken to 

Java). 265. 266. • 

tam'd, 263 (Arabi^. 
tarka, 158. 244. 


tarkin, 244. 

Talavakdra-Brdhmitf,a, 316. 
Talavakdras, 74. 
taJH, tasdi, 263. 264 (Arabic). 
Tdjika {Sdstra), 263 (Arabic). 
Tdmdam {purdnarp), 76. 

Td^idin, 61 (gr.), 243. 

Tdndins, 70. 

Tdi^dyoi, 66 S. 74.133* 

tdpasa, 129. 138. 

°tdpaniya, °tdpin{, 167 ff. 
Tdrakopaniskad, 163. 164. 168. 
Tdrandtha, 248. 293. 300. 309. ^ 
Tdlavrintanivilsin, loi. 
tdvuri, 254 (Greek). 
tin, 144. 

tittiri, 87 (partridge). 

Tittiri, 41. 87. 88. 90. 91. 

Tipitnkn, 292. 293. 294. ' 

Tiriipdira, 3. 
tishya, 248. 
tiksknadamhtra, 167. 

Tut,dta, “tita, 241. 

Tura, 120. 131 (Kdvasheya). 
Turamaya, 253. 274, 
turusJiJca, Turushka, 220. 291. 
tulyakdla, 12. 129. 
y’ejovmdi'tjmmshad, 165. 171. 
Taittiriya, 81. 87, “yabis 102. 162 
Cyaht). 317 {Prdt). 

— Samhitd, 88 ff. 108. 24S. 

— °ydranyaka, 92-94. 238. 240. 
249 - 30.3- 

— °yopnnuhad, 93. 94. 
tavkshika, 254 (Greek). 

Tautdtika, “tita, 241. 

Tanlvali, 53. ' 

trayl vidyd, 8. 45. I 2 I. 191. 
Trasadasyu, 68. 

Trikdnda, 227. 
trikona, 255 (Greek). * 

Tripi^aka, 292. 
tnpundravMi, 171. , 

Triputopanishad, 171. • 

TripwyujMnishad, 161. 162. 
Tribhdshyarai'na, 103. 
Tribhuvanamalla, 214. 

IViddlafika, 62. 
treld, 113. 159, 

Traitana, 36. 
tvam, and tad, 162. 

Daksha, 326 {Smriti). 

213. 232. • 

Dattaka, 196. 

Dadhyaffch, 128. 149. 

Dantidurga, 203. 
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dampnti, 38. 

Darianopanishad, 1 7 1 • 
dnriapiirnamlsau, loi. 
Daiakuvid/ra,°charila, 206. 2t^. 2 $®- 
276. 

dasat, 63. 124. 149. 

Daiaiayi, 83 (comm.). 
daiatayi, plur. damtayyas^ 32. 
82. 

Dasapurushaip-rdjya, 123. 

DcdarApa, 231, 232. 

Damratliajdtaka, 293. 

Daharasutta, 293. 

Dilkshilyana. 227* 228. 

DAksbi, lidkahiputra, 218. 228. 
Ddtiava, Ddnu, 302. 

Ddlbliya, 85 {ParUish(a). 143 (gr,). 
ddsaka, 36. 

Ddsadatinan, 55- 
digvijayas, 141. 

Diuudga, 209. 24$. 

Divodaea, 269. 

dindra, 229. 304 {denarius). 

Dlpavansa, 288. 

DuTishanta, 125. 
dwrudkard, 255 (Greek). 

I>«rga, 33. 41. 42. 63. 

Durgasiuha, 226. 

Durgd. 138, 159. 
dnshkrita, 87. 

Dushtaritu, 123. 
dwihdna, 255 (Greek). 
drisya., 319. 

Dyishadvati, 67, 102. 

Deva, Devaydjiiika, Sri Deva, 141. 
142. 

Devaki, 71. 

Devakiputra, 71. 148. 166. 169, 
devajanavidas, 121. 
devajanavidyd, 124. 183. 
Devatddhydya, 74. 75. 

Devatrdta, 54. 

Devadatta, 160. 

Devapdia, 317. 

Devai^ijayajvan, 41. 42. 
Devasvdmin, 260 (astr.). 

Devdpi, 39. 

Devyupanishad, 154. 170 * 1 71. 
“deiiya, 79. 

Diiivata, 85. 

Daivdpa, 125. 
doshapati, 151. 318. 
dyuta, 255 (Greek). 

I)yau8bpit*.r, 35. 

Drami^a, GraTi^dcbdrya, 322. 323. 
dramma, 229 (Greek). 


draha. 79* 

Drdvidaa, 94. 

Drdbydyana, 53. 79. 84. 282. 

Drona, 185. 271. 
dvdpara. 113. 151. 243. 
Dvdrakdndthayajvan, 324. 
Dvivedagafiga, 72, 104. 139. 
Dvaipdyana, 8. Kyiahpa. 
Dhanarpjaya, 232. 

Dhanapatiedri, 243. 

Phanvrt'eda, 271, 282. 

Phane^vara, 214. 

Dhanvantari, 200. 265. 266. 2_^. 
Dhanvii), 80. 

Dhammapada, 293. 
dhammapaliydydni, 292. 294. 
Pharma, 176. 276 if. 

— S’dstras, 159. >276-283. 

— S’dstra-sam.f/raha, 325. 326. 

— Sdtras, 19. 85. loi. 277 ff. 

317- 

dharman, lor. 
l)harina, “putra, °rdja, 186. 
dharmdchdrya, 56. 
Phdtu-twramyinl, 227. 

Dhdtu-pdiha, -pAr&yana, 230. 
Dliduariijayya, 76. 77. 82. 

])l»drd, 201. 202. 

Dhdvaka, 204. 205. 207. 
Dhdmrdyana, 141. 

Dhdrtasvdmiu, 79- JOI, 
Dbyitardahtra (Vaichitravirya), 39. 
90. 114. 

— king of the'Kdsis, 125. 
Phydnavinddpariishad, 165. 
Phydnibuddims, 298. 
dhruvasya prachalanam, 98. 
nakta (nakla), 264, Arab. 
nakshatras, 2. 90. 
Nakshatra-Kalpa, 153. 
nakshatradaria, 112. 

Nagnajit, 132. 134. 

NachiketaB, 157. 

nata, ig6. 197. 199. 

— Sdtras, 197. 199. 271. 275. 
Nanda, 205. 117, 223, 
Nandikekeara-Upapurdda, 171. 
Namin, 68. 

Naraka, 188. 
nartaka, 199. 

Nala, 132. 189, 

Nalodaya, 196. 

Pavaratna, 201. 

NavaLasta-, lOl. 

Ndka, 123. , 

Ndgae {ndga), 273. 302. 
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Ndgdnanda, 207. 

Ndgdrjuna, 224. 265. 287. 288 (date 
of). 

Nfigda, 223. 227. 

Ndgojibhatta, 223. 224. 226, 
Ndiakaa, 196. 
ndiya, 197# 200, 

— S'd.stra, 231. 
ndnaka, 205. 281. 
Nddnvinddpanishad, 165. 

Ndrada, 72 (Ved.). Par.). 

264 (astr.). 272 (etym. aud muB.). 

— paiicJtardtra, 239. 

— S'ikahd, 61. 272. 

— {-Smriti), 278. 326. 

Ndrasinha, 167, °mantra 167. 168. 
Niirdyana, 94. 123 (puruslia). 160. 

166. 167. 303. 

Ndrdyaaa, 54{comm., several N.’s). 

58 (do.). 141. 158 ff. (Upnn.). 
Ndrdtjariiyopanishad, 93. 157. 166. 

167. 169. 171. 

Nih’tii/anopaniskad, 166. 170. 
ndrdmmis, 93. 121. 122. 127. 
nigama, 8. ' 

Nigarna-Pariva?tfa, 25. I42. 153. 
Nighanfus, 25. 41. 153 (Jt/t.). 
227. 

nitya, 167. 

Nichhivis, 276. 

niddna, 8r (Ved.). 301 (Buddb.). 
NioUina-Sutra, 24. 62. 77. 81. 82. 
Nimi, 68. 

Nirapeksha, 325. 

N irdltimhopanishad, 162. 

Nirukta, ’'kti, 25. 26. 41. 42. 44, 
59. 62. 88. 160. 167. 216. 217. 
235 - 

Nirriti, 152. 
nirbhuja, 49. 

nirvdnam, 161 (hrahna). 308 
(Buddh.). 

NWumblia, 206. 

Nishadhas, 132. 

Nishiidas, 77. 

NUi-d'dstras, 210. 271. 282. 
Nilakantha, i88. 189. 

Nilamata, 320. 

NUarudropanishad, lyi. 

Nfiaiftha, 167. 168. 

— tdpaniyopaniahad, 167. 168. 
Npisinha, loi comm., 168. 

Negas, Naigeyas, 65. 85. 
Nuigeya-Sdtra, 84. 

Naighantukas, 250 85. 

JN'aiddnae, 81. 


Naimi 4 lya., 70. 

Naimisha, Wya, 34. 45. 54. 59. 

68. 185. 
naiydyika, 245. 

Nalruktaa, 26. 85. 

NaUhadlUya, 196. 232. 

Naishidha, 132. 

Nydya, 159. 237. 242. 245, 246. 

— chintdma^i, 246. 323. 

— dariana, 244. 323. 

— Sutra, 85. 235. 245. 
Pakshilasvdmin, 244. 245. 
Pafichatantra, 206. 212. 215. 221. 

229. 240. 266. 267. 291. 301. 
punchadasarcha, 122. 

Paiichaparna, 267. 
panchamdurama, 164. 
panchalakahana, 190. 
PauclmviMa-Brdhmaya, 66»ff. 
Panchavidhi-Sutra, 83. 84. 
Panchanidheya, 83. 84. 
Panckaiikha, 235. 236. 237. 284. 
PancIuisiddJulntikd, 259. 

Pafichdlas, lO. 90, II4. II5. I25. 
135. 136. 

Pafichdlacha9da> 50. 31$. 326, 
pancluilapaduvriUi, 34. 

Pafichala Bdbliravya, 10. 34. (erot. 

Pdach°). 
panchikd, 44. 
paiala, $9. 82. 84. 

Pataipchala, 126. 137. 223. 256. 
237. 284. 

Pataipjali, 87. 219 ff. 231. 277. 321 
(gr.). 

— 137. 223. 231. 237 ff. (phil.). 
°paiha, 117. 

padakdra, 91. 

padapd(h,a, 23. 33. 43. 49. 60. 

63- 

padavritti, 34. 

Padditatia, 55. 59. 85. 102. 141. 

142. 143 - H 5 ' 317- 
Padmor Parana, 191. 

Padmayoni, 153. 
panaphard, 255 (Greek). 

Para, 68. 125. 

Paramahanaa, ’‘hamopanialtad, 163. 
164. 

Paramddij^vara, 257. 
parameivara, 162. 

Pardsara, 44. 143. 185. 252. 260 
(astr.). 265. 266 (jped.). 

— {-Smriti), 278. 2So%{laghu and 
Vfiddha). 326.j 

Parikshit, 136. 
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Paritta, 293 (Buddlu). 
parihhUlids, 101. 140. 144. 222. 
227. 

PonHbMshenduiekhara, 226. 
parivrdjaka, 112. 147. 164. 
ParUishtas, 60. 62. 69. 75 - ^ 4 * ^ 5 * 
101. 107. 142. 146. 149. 150. 
I5»* 153- 317- 

Pariiesha, 119 (Satap. Br.). 
Partbavas, 4. 188. 318. 
parvan', 66 {SdvMV.). 124 {Athar- 
mil, &c.). 146. 149. 183, 184. 
Par 4 u, 3 {.4). 

“paliydydni, 292. 294. 

Pavana, 272. 

Pa 4 upati 4 arman, 54. 

Pahlavas, 187. 188. 318. 
Ptihchardtra, 238. 

Pdiichal^ldhya, 83. 

Pdftchdl'' 267. 
pdiicJidu, 34 (gr.). 232 (riti). 
Panchdlya, 138. 

Pdhchi, 133. 

Pdtaliputra, 217. 237. 251. 25S. 
290. 295. 

PdtimoJckhasutta, 293. 326. 
pdtha, 22. 49. 103. 

Pilnini, 3. 8. 12. 15. 26. 41. 57. 59. 
61. 77. 82. 87. 216-222. 232.239. 
241. 242. 245. 249. 266. 281. 

318- 321- 

— posterior to Buddha, 222. 305. 

— posterior to Alexander, 221. 
222. 

Pdniniyd B’ilvhd, 61. 272. 
Piindavas, Pdndus, 39. 98. 114. 115. 
126. 135. 136. 137. 185. 186. 
286. 

pdndilya, 129. 161. 
pdtkona, 254 (Greek). 
ptldas, 161 (the four). 
pdpman dsura, 318. 

Piirasavya, 3. 

Pdrasikas, 188. 220. 

Piraskara, 66. 142. 143. 318. 
Pdrtisdrinas, 143. 30$. 

Pdrdkbriya, 305. 

Pdrdfearya, 143. 305 {Bhikshu-Sd- 


— (Vydsa), 93. 184. 185. 246. 243. 
Pdri 4 aryayana, 243. 

Pdrikshi, 284. 

Pdrikshitasj^tijjj.s, 34.125. 126. 135. 

136. i86.' 

Parikshita, 136. 

Pdli, 288. 292. 293. 295. 


Pdsupata, 238. 

Pingala, 46. 60. 231. 256. 
pitaTca, 290. 304. 309. 

p'indapitriyajna, 19. 55* 
Piydopanishad, 171. 
pitdmaha, 303. 
pitrilarpana, 55. 

Pitribhdti, 141. 
pitrimedha, 108. 198. 

— SAtra, 84. 245. 
pitta, 266. 

PippaMda, 153. I 59 - 

Piyadasi, edicts of, 6. 76. 178* 203. 

252. 253. 292. 295. 
pdu, 229 (Persian). 
pumchall, °ld, ill. II2.’ 

°putra, 71. 131. 285. 

Puuarvasn, 265. 

Purdnas (Ved.), 24. J2. 93 * *21. 
122. 124. 127. 159. 190- 

— 190. 191. 195- 206. 207, 213. 
215. 282. 

purdnam Tdndam, 
jmrd^iaprohta, 12. 129. 

Purukutsa, 68. 125. 
purusha, 162 (the three jp. s, phil.). 
237. 238. 

— Ndrilyana, 123. 124. 

— medlia, 54. 87. 90. 108. ill. 

— sAhta, 65. 108. 155. 
punishottama, 168. 

Purdravas, 134. 
purohita, 150. 

Pulwa, 253. 254. 255. 257. 258. 
Pushkara (?), 262. 

Pushpa-Siiira, 82. 84. 

Pushyamitra, 224. 
pAtd (filthy) vdch, 180. 

Ptirna, 98. 

PArvamimdnsd, 239 ff. 
Pfithfidakasvdmin, 259. 262. 
pfiahtha, 67. 
pehkha, 319' . 

Paiiigalopaniahad, 171. 

Paingi, Paiiigin, Paifigya, 14 - 41 - 
46. 56. 81. 90. 130. 134. 184. 
Paifigya, the, 46. 
Paitdmahasiddfidnta, 258. 
"paippale, 158. 169. 

PaippaUda, 146. 150* 

Paila, 56. <7. 58. 

PaUdchahTidahya, ^1. 
paMdchi bhdshd, 213. 

Potala^ 285. 

PaulUaaiddhdnta^. 253 < * 54 * ^ 58 * 
259. 260. 
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patdJcam, 129. 

Paushkaraeddi, 102. 285. 
PaushkaMvata, 268. 

Paushpi^idya, “pifiji, 240. 
Paushyacharita, 318. 
prakriti, 177. 237. 
prachalanam, 98. 

Prajdpati, 76. 97, 137. 151. 244, 
prajnapti, e. Siirya°, 297. 
Pranavopanishad, 154. 165. 
Pratijnd-Fariaishta, 102, 106. 115. 
X19. 

Pratithi, 56. 
pratibuddha, 129. 138. 
PratisbtLdna, 214. 

Pratihdra-SYilra, S3. 

Pratihdrya, 299 (Buddh.). 
prafrmna, 49. 

Pr« tyabli ijildmstra, 322. 
prapdthaha, 63. 64. 65. 66. 76. 79. 
80. 81. 82. 83. 84. 89. 97. 117. 
145- 151- 

PraOodhachandrodaya, 207. 241. 
Pramagfimda, 79. 
pramdiut, 28. 244. 
jirayoyas, 102. 
pravachana, 12. 83. 85. 131. 
pravarakkandu, loi. 240. 
pravarddhydya, 142. 317 {Kdik.). 
pravargya, 108. 119. 139. 
Pravdliana, 71. 
pravrdjaka, 285. 
pfravrdjitd, 281. 3«5. 
pravrdjin, I2g. 

Praadutardga, 141. 
prahia, 89. loo. loi. 102. 
Prahiopaniskad, 58. 158 ff. 
PrasiluinahKtda, 267. 271. 275. 
prdlrita, 177. 

— prakdia, 227. 

Prdchyas, 34. 132. 178. 
Prdchya-Kathas, 88. 

— Pduchdlinhu, 34. 
Prdndgniliotropanishad, 1 54. 1 62. 
Prdtiplya, 123. 

Prdtibodhiputra, 112. 

Prdtikikhya - Sdtras, 23. 26. 59 

{Rigv.). 8 ^{Sdmav.). 102 (Taitt.). 
143 {Vdjas.). 151 {AtL). 
Prdtitheyi, 56. 
prdmdnas, 28. 
prdyaichitta, 84. 118. 139. 
prekshanaka, 319. • 

Proti, 123. 

Pmu4ha-Brdhrita‘mf 74 « 
Pldksbdyana, 53. 


I phadguna, 115. 134. 136. 

I phdlgunyas, 248. 

Phif‘S 4 traSf 226. 

Phulla-StUra, 83. 
laiseHya, 236. 

°badha, °vadha, ig6. 198. 
hmdhu, 12. X24. 

Babbru, 56. 

Barku, X33. 

Balabhadra, 26 X. 263 (schoIi^. 
Balardma, X92. 
bahuvaChana, X24. 

Bahv|icbas, 8. 66. 86. 89. X2i. X22. 
Bahvricha-PariHshta, 62. 
BaftTficha-BrdhtMm, 100. 

Bdna, 99. 204. 205! 207. 213. 214. 
232. 3x9. 

Bddardyana, 53. 140. 239.-ff. (pbil.). 
266 (med.). 

— (astr,), 260. 

— Sdtra, 163. 

Bddari, 139-140. 241. 242. 
Bdbhravya, xo. 34 (Ved.). 267 
(erot.). 

Bdrhaddaivata, 72. 

Bdrhaspatya, °Sdtm, 246. 
Bdlakrlshna, 91. 
hdlakhilyas (s. vdla^), 97. 
Bdla-Bhdrata, 190. 

BdMki, 5X. 

Bdverujdtaka, 3, 

Bdsbkala, 313. 

Bdbikabbishaj, 269. 

Bdbikaa, 33. 96. X32. X78. 218. 
Bdblika, 68. 

Bllbapa, 214. 232. 319. 

Bukka, 42. 

Budila, 133. 134, 

buddha (awakened, enlightened), 
27. 167. 241. 284. • 

— sdstra, 24X. 

Buddha, 3. 56. 98. 102. X38. X84. 
X99. 200. 2x7 ff. 236. MX . 256. 
273. 283 flf. • • 

— date of Buddha’s death, 2x7- 
220. 287-288. 302. 

— posterior (?), or prior, to Pit^ini, 
3. 222. 305. 

— lived in the Sutra period,* 290. 
30X f. 

— wife of, 3x8. 

— and Krishna, 326. 

Buddhagayd, 228.*27'^ 
Buddhaghosha, 292. 293. 326. 
Buddbaddsa, 267. 

Buddhasdsana, 236. 
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hvddhopdsaha, ^sikd, 305. 

's/budh, 27. 

— with praii, 129. 

Budha, 278. 282 (jur.). 
£rikaj-jdtaJca, 2Kg. 260. 

— jdbdla, 163. 

BrilMt-Kathd, 213. 

— SarphUd, 203. 204. 259 ff* 27 *‘ 
274. 

BrihacIfAtn, 269, 

— Atreya, 269. 

— Jranyaka, 70. 71. 72. 73. 
ICO, 119. 127 ff. 139. 155. 285. 
286. 

— uttaratdpini, 169, 

— devatd, 24, 33. 41. 62. 8l. 88. 

314. 316. 

— Ydjna,^;al 1 cya, 281. 

Brihadratlia, 97. 98. 
brihant, 280. 

Brihan'ndrdyanopanishad, 156. IS7* 
‘166. 

— Manu, 279. 

Brihaspati, 153 (Atharvan). 

— Smriti, 278. 280 {laghu). 326. 
Baijavdpi, 266 (med.)., a. Vaija- 

Vilpa. 

Budha, 236. 

Bodhdyana, 322. 323. 

Bodhisattvas, 298, 301. 307* 3 *®* 
Baucjdhas, 108. 15^* 

Baudhdyana, 100. lOl. I02. 112. 
114. 317. 324. 

— Dharma, lor. 102. 278. 
Brahmagupta, 61. 202. 258 ff. 
hrahma-ckdrin, 28. 112. 123. 164. 
— jdlaadtra, $00, 
brahmanya, 166. 

Brahmadatta, king, 138.2S6 (three). 

— 55 (comm.^. 
brahman, etymolo^ of, ll. 

— neut., prayer, formula, ii. 149. 

— — Divine Power, 6. 127. 161. 
171. 24&. 

— maec,, Supreme God, 6. 97. 151. 
158. 161. l66. 167. 170, together 
with Vishnu and Rudra, 97. 161, 
with Vishnu and Siva, 167. 180. 

— ‘ chief priest, 123. 149. 
Brahma-pura, 169. 

— bandhVl, 78. 79. 112 . 141. 

— mimdnsd, 240. 241 ff. 

— vid, 161. . * 

— vidyopaniahad, 164. 

— vind’Apanishad, 99. 158. 165. 

— veda, 149. 150. 


Brahmavaivarta-Purdy,a, 191. 

— Siddhdnta, 258. 

— S&tra, 70. 96. 242 ff. 308. 322. 

— hatyd, 125. 126. 

Brahmiinandi, 322. 323. 
Brahmopanishad, i6off. 
brdhma Sphutasiddhdnta, 259. 
brdhmana, neut. (appellative: * ex¬ 
planation,’ ‘section of a text’), 
76. 93. 117. 124. 152. 

-work, 8. II-15. 76. 159. 176. 

239. 240, 

— masc.. III. 161 (natureof aBr.), 
176 (two languages), 180 («o 
mlechhet), 276. 

— svara, 176. 
bhaHi, 238. 

Bhagadatta, 188. 

Bhagavati-BAtra, 297. 

Bhagavadgltil, 169. 235. 238. 242. 
bhagavavt, 121. 153 (Atharvan), 

160 (Afigiras), 1 ^ (mahddevah, 
284 (Buddha, &c.). 

Bhagiratha, 193. 

Bhataghati, 293. 

Bhatta, 42. 90. 91. 241; s. Bhds- 
karamisra. 

Bhatta-ndrdyana, 207. 
Biia{ti-kdvya, 196. 

Bhattoji Dikshita, 89. 226. 
Bhattotpala, 242. 243, 258. 259 ff. 
Bhadatta, Bhadauta, 260. 
Bhadrahdhusviimln, 297. 
Bhadrasena, 286. 

Bharata, son of Du^ishanta, 125. 

— plur. 114. 125. 

— 231 (rhet.). 272 (mus.). 
Bharatasvdmin, 42. 65. 79. 
Bharadvdja, 31. 162. 163 (Upan.). 

— (Kapishthala), 265. 268 (med.). 
Bhartfiyajna, 141. 

Bhartfihari, 209. 210. 

Bhallu, 95. ‘ 

Bhava, 178. 
bhavant, 121. 284. 

Bhavabhdti, 159. 200. 20$. 206. 
207. 319. 

Bhavasvdmin, 42. 79. 91. loi. 
Bhaamajdbdla, 163. 

Bhdgavata, 238. 

— Burdina, 191. 

Bbdgavitti, 130. 

Bhdguri,’ 62. 246. 

Bhd^cli^dyana, 77. 

Bhdmati, 322. 

Bhdrata, 56. 176. 185. 
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Bhdradvjlja, 100-102 {Taitt.). 139. 

140, 158 {Ath.). 271 (Drona ?). 
Bhdradvdjiya-S'&tra, lOO. 317. 
Bhdravi, 196. 319, 

Bhdruclii, 323. 

Bluirunddni sdmdni, 170. 

Blidrpva, 150. 153. 159 (Vaidar- 
bhi). 

hhdrgava, 250 (astrologer). 
Bhdllavius, 14. 62. 81. 95. 134, 
Bhdllaveya, 95. 126. 134. 
BhdUavi/upanisJtad, 95. 154. 164. 
Ikdshd, 57. 103. 144. 176. 177. 180. 
Bhdahika-Sdtra, 68. 95. 
hhdshika-soara, 176. 

Bhdskya, 56. 57. 144. 176. 

Bhdsa, Bhtlsaka, 205. 

Bbifskara, 229. 261 ff. 

— misra, 42. 90. 91. 94. lol. 103. 
171. 

BhdsvaUkarana, 261. 
hhikshd, 123. 305. 
hhikshdka, 305. 

hhikshdchara, ockarya, 129. 305. 
bhikshu, '‘kahuni, 284. 2S5, 305. 

327- 

— Sutra, 143. 252. 305. 306. 
Bhilla, 259. 

BLitnasena, 125. 135. 

Bbishraa, 39. 

bh&tagayta, 98. 

bhdrja, 227. 263, 314. 317. 

Bbfigu, 53. I53.,24I. 

— plur., 148. 240. 241. 

— vain, 94. 154. 156. 157. 

Bhela, 265. 270 (med.). 
bkaiksha, 305. 
bhaiahajyous, 152. 
hhogandtha, 42. 

Bhoja, 195. 202 (more than one). 

— king of Dhdnt, 201. 202. 203. 
215. 228. 230. 261. 319. 

— 269 med. 

— 'vfiidha°, 269 (med.). 

Bhojadeva (reputed author of the 

SaraavatikantlidbJMrayta), 210. 
Bhojaprabandka, 215. 
bhrashta, 226. 
makara, dolphin, 252. 
iMJcha, 12J. 

Magadha, 79, 98. II 2 . I47. 269 
(weights). 2S6. 287. 290. 292. 
295. 296. 

— v&in, 112. 

Magas, 148. • 

Maghasvilmin, 80, 


maghda, 248. 

Maukha, 319. 

Mailjudri, 298. 
maii).i, 140. 

Manikainikd, 168. 

maifdala, 31. 32. 34. 43. 64. 82. 

Manddka, 49. 

Matsya, 95. 

Matburd, 169. 

Madras, 126. 137. 223. 

Madragdra, 75. 
madhu, 128. 

Madku-kdnda, 15. 127 ff. 138. 

— Brdhmana, 12S. 

Madhuka, 130. 

Madhusddana, 166. 

— Sarasvati, 267. 271. 
Madhyatdpini, 167. 169. 
Madhyadesa, 102, 106. l'I5, 133. 
madhyavia, 269 (Atri). 280. 

— kdnda, 118. 119. 
madhyamikd, 89. 

MadhyavulU, 157. 
manak, 264 Arabic. 

Manittha, 260 (also with «), 

Manu, 134. 211 (and the lish). 277 

{avdyambhuva). 

— Code of, 20. 73. 102. 143. 183. 
188. 238. 244, 249. 266. 276 ff. 

— Siltra, 99. 

mantra, 8 (= Veda). 176. 

— rdja, 167. 168. 

Mammata, 204. 232. 322. 

(a^ura) Maya, 253. 254. 260. 275. 
Marichi, 244. 

Maru, 188. 

Maruts, 40. 43. 
markafa, 211. 

Malayadesa, 55. 
mallaka, 206. 

Mallindtba, 195. 209. 

Madaka, 75. 76. 83. 84. 

Mabdkanba, 304. 

Mahdkdia, 209. 

MakdJcauahitaki-Brdhmana, 47. 
mahdjdbdla, 163. 185 (Mahdj.). 
Mahddeva, 45.123. 169. 

Mahddeva, 100. lOi. 141 (comm.). 

262 (astr.). 
mahdn dtmd, 238. 

— devah, no. 123. 
mahdndga, 302. 

Mabdndma, 293 ^ 
Malidndrdyariopanifihad, 154. 
Makdparinihbdna, 326. 
Mahd-Brdhmai}a, 74. 138. 
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Mahd-Bhdrata, 4. 24. 34. 37. 39. 
45- 56. 57- 72- 98. II4- 135- 136. 
176.184-190. 205.206. 210. 243. 
250. 279. 282. 301. 318.324. 325. 
Mahdbhdahya, 219-226. 231. 238. 

321* 

Mahdmeru, 93* 

Mahdydna-SMras, 98. 299. 
mahdrdja, 138. 

Makdvansa, 292. 293. 
MahdvdkyamuktdvM, 155. 
mahdvishnu, 167. 

Mahilvira, 296 (Jain.). 
Ma/idmracharitra, 207. 

Mrtliavjishaa, 70. 147. 
Mahdvaipulya-S'&tras, 298 ff. 
Mahdvyutpatti, 248 (Buddh.). 
mahdidla, 161. 
mahdiramof^ii, 217. 

Mahiddsa, 48. 70. 
mahisldy II4. 

Mahidhara, 104. 107 ff., Il6. 14I. 
Mahendra, 291. 292. 295. 
Mahe^vara, 262 (astr.). 
Mahopanishad, 154. 166. 
Mahoragas, 302. 

Milgadha, 79. 

— de, 4 lya, 79. 112. 141. 
mdgadlut, iii. 112. 138. 147. 287. 
rndgadhi, 232 (ritl). 

— language, 295. 296. 297. 
Mdgha^kdvya, 196. 

Miindavya, 61. 

Md^ddkdyana, 53. 

M(Uidiiki-S’ikshd, 49. 61. 
Mdu4dkeya, 49. 56, 112. 
Mdn-ddkyopanishad, 161. 164. 167. 

168. 298. 

Mdtfidatta, lOI. 

Mdtrimodaka, 144. 
mdtrd, 160 (om)i j6l. 

Mdthava, 134. 

Mddravati, 126. 

Mddri, 126. 

Mddhava, 4^. 42. 47. I16. 235. 241. 
243. 245. 246. 262. 

— deva, 42. 

Mddhavas, 95. 166. 

Mddhuki, 133. 134. 
mddh'uH, 91. 

rnddhyarfidina, eouthern, 106. 
Mddbyaipdiiias, 10. II. 105 ff. 134. 
139. 144. 

Mddhyaipdindy^na, 105. 
Mddhyaipdim, 106. 

Mddbyamika, 309. 


Mddbyamikas, 224. 

Mdnava, 134 (l^arydta). 
Mdnava,Mdnavas, 91. 102. 280. 285 
Mdnava-Grihya, 20. 102. 278. 317 
Mdnava-Dharmai'dstra, 20. 277 ff. 
Mdnasdm, 275. 

Mdnutantavyau, 134. 

Mdya-mata, 275. 
mdyd, 284. 

Mdyddevi, 2S4. 

Mdra, 151. 303. 304. 
Mdrkandeya-Purdna, 191. 206. 
Mdlati-mddhava, 207. 320. 

Mdlava, 201. 214. 

Mdlavakdchdrya, 259. 

MiUavikd, Mdlavikagnimitra, 204 
207. 


mdldniantra, 167. 

Mdhaki, 153. 

Mahittbi, 134. 

Mdhisheya, 103. 

Mitdkahurd, 107. 281. 

Minanda, 306. 

Milinda, 306. 

Mihira, 261. 
mlrndnsaha, 102. 240. 

Mimlmd, I2I. 159. 235. 239 ff. 
mlmdnad-krit, 240. 

— Sdtra, 140. ,239. 
mukdrind, 263 (Arabic). 
mukdvild, 263 (Arabic). 

Mukula, 322. 

muhia, 167. 34 (and amukta). 
Muktikopanuhad, 1*^5. 
Mugdhabodka, 226. 

Mufjjasiinu, 55. 

Mutibbaa, 134. 

Mudimbba, 134. 

Mundakopanishad, 58. 158 ff. 240. 
Muniiopanishad, 164. 
muthama, 264 (Arabic). 
Mudrdrdkshaaa, 207. 
muni, 129. 

munthahd, 264 (Arabic). 
muhUrla, 151. 

Mdjavants, 147. 
mdrdJidbhisJdkta, 224. 225. 
Mdla-SHtra, 297 (Jain.). 
mdgartpha, 264 (Arabic). 
Mficlihakati, 200, 205, 206. 20 ) 

250- 305- 320. 

mrityurnritya, 167, 
Mrityulanghanopaniahad (?), 170. 
Mrityuldn^fdla, Hdngdla, 170. 
Meghaddta, 198. 204 208. 20$ 

302. 
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Mentha, 319. 

Medhdtithi, 52. 

Meru, 93. 

meshiirana, 255 (Greek). 

Maitra, 91. 97. 

Maitra-Sdtra, 99. 

Maitrdiyanlputra, 71. 98. 285. 
Maitrdyaniyas, 88. gi. 99. 102. 
Maitrdyani-SarrtMUl, 314. 317. 
Maitrdyaiiopanishad, 52. 96 ff. 155. 
165. 285. 

Maitreya, 97, 98. 99. 

Maitreyi, 56. 99. 

— Yitjnavalkya’s wife, 127. 
Maiudga, 93. 

mohha., 161. 

Moggalldna, 230. 
maimdya, 237. 306. 

Muuda, 150. 

Maudgalya, 123. 

Maudgalydyana, 199. 
maum,, 129. 
yjmleckh, 180. 

Yakshas, 98. 273. 302. 303. 
Yiikshavarman, 217. * 

Yajuh-Samhitd, 9, 10. 

Yajurveda, 8. 45. 85 ff. 121. 123. 
127. 164, 184. 

— °ddmn(iyc, 144. 
ynjus, 8. 9 s. mkla. 
yajus-veraes, number of the, 121. 
yajndvakirna, 68. 
yajnopmlta, i6j. 

yati, 327 {(liframa). 
Yatindramatadipikd, 322. 
Yatiavara, 323. 

Yama, 36. 

— Smfiti, 325. 

YamasahMya, 193. 
yamayd, 264 (Arabic). 

Yamund, 68. 

Yavana, 178. 187. 188. 214. 220 ff. 

251. 252. 253. 260 (astr.). 268. 

— 'priya, 220. 

— Vfiddhds, 243. 
yavandni, 220 ff. 
yavanikd, 207. 

Yavani, 220. 252. 

Yavanedvara, 258. 
iflfvttticshia, 220. 

Yadoga (i), Yadogopi, 14I. 
Yadomitra, ill. 

Yaskdh, 41. 

ydjuthi, 163. 

YAjnavaMlyaJcdnda, 127. 129 ff. 

137. *38. 
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Tdjnavalkdni hrdhma'^dni, 95. 129. 

130- 

Ydjnavalkya, 33. 104. 120, 123. 
124. 126. 127. 128.129. 130. 131. 
132. 138. 143.144. 163. 168. 236. 
237 ff. 285. 

— ’s Code, 107. 122. 143. 205. 215. 
250. 278. 280 ff. 323. 325. 326. 

ydjnika, 240. 

Ydjnikadeva, 141. 

Ydjniki- Upaniahad, 93. 94, 
ydtuvidas, 121. 
ydtnika, 309. 
ydtrd, 260 (astr.). 324. 

Yddvas, 3. 

Ydmunamuni, 323. 

Ydvana, 220. 

Ydska, 25. 26. 32. 33. 39. 41. 42. 
44. 46. 57. 59. 61. 63. 8i, 82. 85. 
88. 90. 91. 128. 140. 142. 176. 
184. 216. 217. 236. 277, 
yugas (the four), 70. 113, 151. 159. 
190. 243. 247. 277. 

— quinquennial, 113. 247, 

Yuga-Purdna, 214. 251. 
Yudhishlfhira, 185. 186. 188. 286. 

— ’s era, 202. 260. 

Yoga, 96. 137. 156. 158. 160. 162. 
163. 165. 166. 235. 236 ff. 265. 
285. 

— s. SdiyMiyayoga. 

— tattva, 165. 

— ffdstra, 297 (Jain.). 

— iiklul, 165. 

— Sdtra, 223. 237. 

Yogdchdra, 309. 
yogin, 161. 239. 
yaudha, 78. 
mkta, 78. 

Raghuvania, 195. 196. 208. 302. 
318. 

Rafigandtha, 258. 

ratnas (the nine), 200. 228. 261. 

Ratndkara, 319. 322. 

Ratha-Sdtra, 275. 

Rabhasa, 227. 

Ratndvali, 204. 320. 

Rahasya,. 119 {Satap. £r,). 
Rdjagyiha, 199. 287. 295. 
Rdjaiarayigiiii, 213. 215. 2f9. 220. 

223. 225. 287. 320. 
rdjaputra, g$. 
rdjasdya, 54. ^ 

Rdjastambdyana, ijio. 

Rdjadekhara, 207. 

R^dyana, 53. 
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IMndyaniputni, 71. 77. 79. 
Rdndyaniyas, 65. 79. 84. 

Rdta, 61. 

Rdma, 135. 168. 192. 

— as incarn. of Vishriu, 194. 

— Aupatasviui, 134. 

Rdmakirish^a, 85. 143. 
Rdmachandra, 59. 
Jtdmatdpaniyopanishad, 168. 
Rdmatlrtha, 323. 

Riimdnuja, 168. 322. 

Rdtndnanda, 168. 

Jtdmdyana, 4. 37. 89. 98. I35. x88. 

191 If, 205. 206. 214. 250. 324. 
Riimila, 205. 

Rdvana (coram.), 42. 66. 
Rdvanahadha, 196. 

Rdhu, 73. 249. 250. 

Rdhula, 25Cf; 

ritis (varieties of style), 232* 
Rucbidatta, 323. 

Rudra, 6. 40. 97. lio. 123. 159 « 
170. 171. 238. 303. 

— by the side of Brahman and 
Vishnu, 97. 161. 

— jdbdla, 163. 

Rudrata, 322. 

Rudradatta, loi. 

Rudraskanda, 80. 84. 
Hudrdkshajdbdla, 163. 
Jtudropanishad, 154. 170. 
rdpa (c»in), 205. 

Ruyyaka, 322. 

Renudikshita, 142. 
revatif 248. 

Revd, 123. 

Romaka, 253. 324. 

— pura, 253. 

— siddhdnta, 253. 2S4" 258. 260. 
romaledpa, 253, 

Raumyas, 253. ^ 

Raiihi^yana, 120. 

°lakshatM, 265. 

Lakshmanageua, 210. 

— era of, 210. 

Lakshmidhara, 262 (aatr.). 323. 
Lagaddclidrya, 61. 249. 

Lagata, ®dha, 61. 249. 258- 
' ■ laghu, 280. 

— Atril 269 (med.), 

— Aryahkapb, 257, 

— Kcuumvdi, 226. 

— JdtaJca, 78. 26o.<; 

— Jddtdla, 163.C 
— Pardiara, 280 (jtir.). 

— 280 (jur.). 


— S'aunaka, 280 (jur.). 

Latpkd, 78. 

Lolita- Vistara, 199, 236, 256. 286. 

291. 299. 300. 

Ldghula, 250. 

Ldta, 76. 258. 

Liitika, 76. 

Ld^ (rili), 232. 

Liityiiyana, 53, 68. 76-70. 84. 105. 
Lddhilchdrya, 61, 258, 

Ldbukdyana, 53. 241. 

Ldmakdyaua, 53. 77. 241. 

— “nins, 14. 99. 

Likhita, 326 (iSmriti). 

Lingo-Purdna, 191. 

Lichhavis, 276. 277. 285. 
lip% 221. 

lipid, 255 (Greek). 

Llldvatl, 262 (astr.). 

Icya, 254 (Greek). 
loiya {laukika), 246. 

Lokaprakdia, 321, 

Lokdyatas, 246. 

Lotjdyata, 236. 
lohita, 78. 

Laukilktihas, 96. 

Laukdyatikas, 246. 

Laugdkshi, 99. 102. 103. 139. 317. 

— SiUra, 99. 

Vaises-iya, 236. 

7 >a/'da, 41. 71. 120 , 127. 128, 129 ff. 
184, 

— nartin, “ 3 - 

— Brdhmana, 42. 74. 75. 79 - 84. 
Yajra, 260. 

vajranakha, 167. 
VajrasAchyupanishad, 162, 

Vadavd, 56. 

Vatsa, 3. 

Vada ( 1 ), 148. 
vaditar, 180. 

Vayovidyd, 265. 

Varadatta, 55. 

Varadardja, 76, 83(Ved.). 226 (gr.). 
Varamchi, 200.202.230 (Vikrama); 
83 {PhuUa-SMra), I03 {Tmtl, 
Prdt.), 206. 227 {Prdkfita-pra- 
kdio), 223 {vdrtt), 227. 230 (lex.). 
Vardhamihira, 78. 160. 200. 202. 
203. 204. 243. 254. 259 ff.'lid'a. 
275.279. 

Varu^a, 35. 188. 
wrya, 31. ^ 
varna, 18. 161. 

— Sdtras, 227. 1 

varnikd, 246, 
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Vardhamdna, 226. 

Varsha, 217. 

Valabhi, 196. 214. 256. 

Valibandha, 198. 207. 

'‘valli, 93. 157. 

Valhika, 123. 134. 

Valhikas, 147. 

Va 4 a (-U^inaras), 45. 

Vasiflhtha, 31, 37. 53. 79. 123. 162. 

— siddlidnia; 258. 

— Smnli, 326. 

Vasugupta, 322. 

Vasus, 303. 

vdkopdhja, 121 . I 22 . 127. 
Vdkyajyadiya, 225. 226. 

Vdgbhata, 269 (med.). 

— vriddka°, 269. 
vdch, 74. 176. 234. 

— (piUd), 180. 

Vdchaknavf, 56. 129. 
Viichaspatimisra, 246. 322. 
vdja, 104. 

vdjapeya, 54. 

V^jai^ravasa, 157* • 

%'djasani, 104. 

Vdjasaneya, 104. 128. 130. 131 • 
Vdjasaneyaka, 100. 105, 144. 
Vdjasancyi-Samhitd, 317 (conclu¬ 
sion in the forty-eighth ili/t. Par). 
Vdjasaneyins, 81. 105. 
vdjin, 104. 

Vtiuchc6vara (?), loi. 
vdta, 266. • 

Vdtsiputra, 71. 138. 285. 

— ®triyas, 138, 

Vitsya, 139. 140, 267. 

Vdtsydyana, 244. 245 (phil,), 266. 

267 (erot.), 323. 

— PaBchaparna, 267- 
Vddhhna (?), ioo. 
rdnaprastha, 28. 164. 
Vdmakakshdyana, 120. 

Vdmadeva, 31. 315. 

Vdtnana, 84 {Sdmav.), 226. 227 
(gr-). 232 (rhet.), 322. 
Vdinarathyas, 140. 

VdrdnasI, 162. 163. 
vdrdhamantra, 168. 
j^cunyupanishad, 94. 

Vdrkali, 33. 123. 

Vdrkalinas, 33. 
vdrttikas, 222. 225. 

Vdrshaganya, 77. 

Vdr 8 h^a»l 32 * 

VdrBh^ya, nS- 
Vdrshydya^i, 53. 


vdlaJchUytt-S'Aktas, 3 ^j 32 - 

Vdleyas, 140. 

Vdliniki, 102 {Tailt.). 191. 194. 
Vdshkala, 14. 32. 52. 56. 62. 313 f. 
Sruti, 52. 

Vdshkalopanishad, $ 2 . 155. 

Vdsava, 303. 

Vdsamdadtd, 213. 214. 

Vdsishtha, 123. 

Vdsish^has, 123. 

rdmhtha-Sutra, 79. 278. 282 
(Dharma). 

Vdsudeva, Sl« 137 " ^^ 9 - 

185. 

Vdsudeva, 143 (comm.). 
vdsudevaka, 185. 

Vdstuvidyd, 275. 
vdhika, B. bdh^'. 

Vikrama, 200. 201, 262. 204. 20$. 

228. 260. 261. 266. 269. 

—• era of, 201 ff. 260. 319. 

— charitra, 200. 201. 214. 267, 
Vikramdnkacharita, 214. 
Vikramdditya, 200. 201. 202. 205. 

228. 

Vikramdrka, 214. 

Vichitravirya, 39. 
vichhmna, 226. 
vijaya, 140. 141. 

Vijayanagara, 42. 

Vijayanandin, 258. 
vijita, 141, 

Vijndnabhikshu, 237. 
Vitdna-Kalpa, 153. 

121. 

vidagdha, 33. 212. 

Vidagdha, 33. 129. 

Vidut{\), 148. 

Videgha, 134. 

Videha (s. Kosala-^Videhas), 10.33. 

53. 68. 123. 129. 137. 193. 285. 
Viddkasdlahhanjikd, 207. 

Vidyd, 121. 122. 127. 265. 270. 

— (irayi), 8. 45. 121. <91. 
Vidydnagara, 42. 

Vidydranya, 42. 54. 97. 170- 
VidvanmaKoranjini, 323. 

vidhi {Sdma% 74. 83 (five vidhU). 

— (Ved.), 244. 

vidhdna, 33> s. Rig'‘, Sdma°, 
vidheya, 244. • 

Ftrea3/a(Buddh,), 199.290. 292.304. 
308. 326. • 

Vindyaka, 47 (coifm.), 62 (do.). 
Vindhya, Si. 99 - 283. 
vipldvita, 226. 
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Vimalaprainottaramdld, 291. 
Vivaavant, 144. 

Vivdhapatala, 260. 
vis, visas, 18. 38. 

— paii, 38. 

Vi^khadatta, 207. 

Viiila, 48. 
visesha, 245. 

Viavakarman, 275 ('’nniyai^ilpa). 
VUvakarviaprakdsa, 275. 
VUvakoaha, 205. 

Visvandtha, 244 (pliil.). 

VUvavada, 148. 

Visvdmitra, 31. 37. 38. 53. 315. 

162 {Upan.). 271 (Dkanurveda). 
Visveisvara, 169 (coium.). 
Vishavidyd, 265. 

Viah^u, 6. 42. 97. 126. 127. 

165.166. toy. 168. 171.190.194. 
284. 

— with Kudra and Brahman, 97. 


with Siva and Brahman, 167. 


180. 


— Code of, 170, 278. 282. 317. 325, 
Vishnngupta, 260. 

Viahnuchaudra, 258. 

Vishnuputra, 59. 

Vishnu-Purdm, 58. 142. 191. 230. 
318. 

Viabi^uyasas, 82. 

Vishvakwena, 184. 
vljaganita, 262. 

ViraAiariira, 214. 

Virabhadra, 253. 
tdsdka, 199. 319. 

Vuttodaya, 293. 
vritti, °kdra, 91. 222. 

Vritra, 302. 
vriddha, 280. 

— Atreya, 269 (died.). 

— Garga, 153. 253. 

— Gautama, 205. 281 (jur.). 

— dyumna, ^36. 

— Pardkara, 280 (jur.). 

— Bhoja, 269 (med.). 

— Manu, 279. 

—r Ydjnavalkya, 281. 

•.»- Vdghkafa, 269 (med.). 

— Susrula, 269 (med.). 

— Hdritu, 2§9 (med.). 
vrihant, 8. hfihant. 

Vfisb^i, 185. t, 

Venisamfidra, 207. 

Vetdlabhat^a, 200. 
Vetdlapaflcluwiniati, 214, 215. 


Veda, 8. 23. 58. 144. 176. 244 
(triple). 
sdkitd, 93* 

reddngas,2S. 60. 145.159. 258. 272. 
veddtkarva, 149. 

Veddnta, 48. 51. 158.161. 162. 240. 
245 - 

— kaustulhaprablid, 323. 

— sdra, 323. 

— Bdtra, 51. 15S. 159. 235. 24I. 
245. 322 f. 

Veddrlhayatna, 315. 

Veyagdna (!), 64. 
vesi, 255 (Greek). 
vaikrita, 177. 

Vaikhanasa, 100. 275* 317 - 
Vaicbitravirya, 90. 

Vaijavdpa, "pdyaua, 142. 
Vaitdyia-Siitra, 152. 
raidarbha {j'iti), 232. 

Vaidarbhi, 159 (Bbargava). 

Vaideba, 276. 

Yauiyaka, 265. 270. 

Vaibhdahika, 309. 
vaiydkaranas, 26. 
Vaiydghrapadiputra, lo6. 
Vaiydghrapadya, 106. 

Vaiydsaki, 184. 

VaiSampdyaua, 34. 41. 56. 57. 58. 

87. 89. 93. 135. 184. 

Vaiscshika, Vaiiieshikas, 236. 237. 
245 - 

Taikshika-Sutra, 21 5 . 244. 245. 
Vaisravana, 124. 

Vaiehnava (Makha), 127. 

Vodha, 236. 

Vopadeva, 226. 

Vydkarana, 25 {Aiiga). 83. 

— SiUrdni, 216. 

— Buddii., 3CX). 
vydkri, 176. 
vydkhydna, 122. 127. 

Vydglirapdd, 106. 

Vydghramukha, 259. 

VyddU, Vydli, 227. 228. 321. 
vydvahdrilci, 176. 

Vydsa, Pdrd^arya, 93. 184. 185. 
240. 243. 

— B(idardya9a, 243. , 

— father of Suka, 243. 

— author of the Satarudriya {!), 
XII. 

— 62 (teacher of Shadguru^ishya). 

— {Smfiti), 283. 326. ., 

— Sdtra, 243. ' 

Vraja, 169. 
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vrdtlnas, 78. 147. 

vrdiya, 68. 78. IiO. H 2 . 141. 146. 
147. 180. 

— gaM, 196. 

— $ioma, 67. 78. 80. 

Saka, 187. 220. 260. 285. 291. 

— era, 202. 203. 260 (°kdla, “bhti- 
pakiila, Sakendrakdla). 261. 262, 

— nripdnta, 259. 260. 

^akuntald, 125. 

— (drama), 206. 207. 320, 

Sakti, 171, 289. 310. 

^aktipiirva, 260 (astr.). 
mkra, 303. 

iamkara, 303 (epithet of Rudra). 
Samkara, 42. 48. 51, 56. 58, 70. 72. 
73. 74. 94.96.116. 119,127. 131. 
139- 157- 159- 160 ff. i 88 . 241. 
242. 243. 267 (erot.). 308. 

— mifira, 244. 
vijaya, 243. 

Saipkardnanda, 52. 163. 164. 170. 
Saiiku, 200. 

Safikha, 58. 275.278.282 {Dharma). 

^26 {Smriti). 
iatapatha, 117. 119. 
Satapatha-Brdimana, 116 ff. 276. 

284. 318. 

Satarudriya, 108. III. 155. 169. 
170. 

^atananda, 261. 
i^atdnika, 125. 

S'atrurrijaya Mdhdtmya, 214. 297. 
sani, 98. * 

^aijitanu, 39. 

Sabarafsvdruin, 241. 322. 

Gabala, 35. 

S’abddnuidsana, 217. 227. 
{^ambdputra, 71, 
iamyuvdka, 313. 

Aarydtp, 134. 

Sarva, 178. 

^arvavarman, 226, 

Saldtura, 218. 

iastra, canon, 14. 32. 67. 121. 
^dkatdyana, 53. 143. 151. 152. 217. 

222. 226. 

S^dkapfmi, 85. 

Sdkala,'32. 33. 62. 313. 314. 315. 
<1^' (Sdgalii), 306. 

Sdkalya,-ro. 32. 33.34. 50 (two Sd- 
kalyas). 56. 143 (gramm.). 163. 

— Vidagdha, 33. 129. 
S’dkalyopanishad, 163.* 167. 
^dkdyallhis^33. 96. 120. 133. 137. 

285. 
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^dkdyanya, 97 . 98 . 133 -137.285. 308. 
idkta, 171. 

6dkya, 33. 133. 137. 185. 235. 285. 
306. 

idkyabhikshu, 78. 

^dkyamuni, 56. 98. 137. 268. 309. 
i^'dkhd, 10. 91. 158. 162. 181. 
^dfikhdyana, 32. 52 ff., 80.313. 314. 

— Orihya, 176. 313. 315. 316. 

— ParUishta, 62. 

— Brdhmana^ 44 ~ 47 . 

— Sdira, 44. 

— Aranyaka, 50. 132. 

Sdtydyana, 53, 95. io2. 128. 

— ^naka 100.249. 

— "ni, “nins, 14. 77. 81. 83. 95. 
96. 120. 243. 

Sdndilya, 71. 76. 77. 78. So. 82. 
120. 131. 132. ^ 

— 143 {hmriti). 

— Sutra, 238. 243. 

— °lydya,na, 53. 76. 120. 
kitapathikas, 85. 

^dmtanava, 226. 

Sdnii-Kalpa, 153. 
ifdmbavyagfihya, 316. 

Sdmbuvis, 14. 81. 
kimbhava, 171. 

Sdriputra, 285. 

S'driraka-Mimdnsd, 240. 

Hdriigadeva, 273. 
Sdrngadhara(-f*(id(i/iait), 2K). 
Sdlaipkdyana, 53. 75. 
^dlarjikdyanajd, 96. 

Sdlaipkdyanins, 14. 77. 96. 

Sdlamki. 96. 218. 

Sdldturiya, 218. 

Sdlivdhana, 202. 214. 260. 

Sdlihotra, 266. 267. 

Sikshd, 25. 60. 61.145.272. 313. 317. 

— vain, 93. 94. 155. 

Siras {Upanishad), 170. 

^ildditya, 214. 

S^ildlin, 197. 

klpa, 198. 

Siva, worship of, 4. 45. no. ill. 
156. 157. 165. 169. 190. 208. 209. 

303. 307. 

— developed out of Agni (and» 
Rudra), 159. 

— beside Brahman and Vishnu, 

167. 180. * 

Sivatantra, 

Sivayogin, 62. # 

Sivaaamkcdpopanishad, 108. 155. 
Simkrandiya, 193. 
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ffisupdlahadha, 196. 

Mina, II4. 
iiinadevaa, 303. 

178. 

^uka, Bon of Vydsa, 184. 243. 
iuh'a (Venus?), 98. 250. 

— yaj'Anshi, 104. 
iuh'iya, X04. 107. 144. 

— Jedn4a, 104. 

iuMdni yajdnshi, 104. 131. I44. 
6uflgas, 33. 
iuddha, 167. 

^unakas, 33, 34, 

Sunah^epa, 47. 48. 55. 

Kumbha, 206. 

Sulva-SiUra, 101. 256. 274* 3 * 7 * 
324- 

iushim, 302. 

^ildra, 18. 7^. III. 112 . 276. 
^udras, 147. 

^tidraka, 205. 206. 207. 214. 
idnya (zero), 256. 

Sulapdni, 166. 

Sesha, loi (comm.). 237 (phU.). 
Saitydyana, 53. 

Saildli, 134. 197. 

SailiUinas, 197. 
iaiMsha, ill. 196. 197. 
S'aivabhdshya, 323. 

^aivaidstra, 322. 

Sai^iris, 33. 

^aieiriya, 32. 33. 

S^aufigdyani, 75. 

Saucliivrikshi, 77. 82. 

Saunaka {Riffv.), 24. 32-34. 49. 54. 


56. 59. 62.85. 143. ^ ^ ^ 

— (Ath.), 150. 151. 158. 161. 162. 
165. 

— {Mahd-Bhdrata), 185. 

— Indrota, 34. 125. 

— Svaiddyana, 

— Grihya, 55 {Rigv.). 

— vartita, 158. 162 {Ath.). 

— laghu°, 280 {Smrili). 

^aunakiyas, c 58. 162. 

Saunaldyd, I5i» 
Saunakopani^hadm, 164. 165. 
iaubhikas, 198 ; 8. mubhikaa. 
{^aubhreyas, 140. 

■'cJaulvdyena, 53. 

^ydparnas, 180. 
iyena, jS. ^ 

^iram, 27, 

iramana, 27. 129, 133 . 
iromand, 305. 

Sri Anaota, 141. 


^rikantha S^ivdchdrya, 323. 

Sri Chsipa, 259. 
i^ridatta, 141. 

^ridharaddsa, 210. 

Sridharaseua, 196. 

^rinivilsa, 42. 

Srimvdsaddsa, 322. 323. 

^ri Dharmandbha, 196. 

^ripati, 54. 58. 

Sripardnkusaudtha, 323. 
Brlmaddattopaniahad, 164. 

^rWara, 320. 

^ri VydgUraraukha, 239. 

Arish^a, 258. 

6ri Harsha, king, 204. 207. 

— 196 (Naisfiadhachar.). 

^ri Hala, 145. 

y^«, 15. 

Snitasena, 125. 135. 

Sruti, 15.17. 68.81. 96. 149 (plur.). 

159. 164. 
ireshtha, 126. 

t^miita-Siilras, 16. 17. 19. 52. 
aleshman, 266. 

ilokc, 24. 69. 70. 72. 73. 74. 83. 
87. 97. 99. 103. I2I. 122. 123. 
125. 127. 

Sviknas, 132. 

Svetaketu, 51. 71. 123. 132. 133. 

137. 267 (erot.). 284. 
^vetiisvatara, 96. 99. 

— °ropanishad, 96. 155. 156. 161. 
165. 169. 236. 238. 

Shctchikropamahad,' l6S. 
BhattrhUat (Siiifiti), 280. 

SltadaiUi {Smriii), 280. 
ShadguruHisliya, 33. 6r. 62. 83. 
ShaddarmnachititanVcd, 322. 
Shadbhdahdckandrikd, 227. 
Shad'vinm-Brdhmat,ia, 69. 70. 
Shannavaii {Smriti), 280, 
Shashiitantra, 236. 
shash^ipatha, 117. 119. 
sarp — saipvat (but of wbat era?), 
141. 202. 203. 
sarpwat era, 182. 202. 203. 

Samvarta {Smriti), 278. 326. 
SaTpvartairutyupanialMd, 154. 164. 
aaipakdra, 102 (the sixteen ».). 

— (gramm.), 144. 

— ganapati, 143. 
aamakritabhdahd, 177. 
samsthd, 66. 67. 

Sarphitd (Vei.), 8. 9, 10.14. 22-24. 
60. 

— (phil.), 75. 
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SarfiJiUd (as,tr.), 259. 264. 265. 275. 

— Kalpa, 153. 

— pdtfia, 43. 49. 

— °lopani 8 liad, 34 (BrdJma^a). 74. 
75 {Sdmav.). 93. 155 (Taitt.). 316 
[Sdmav.). 

Saknlddhiicdra, 27$ (arch.). 
saijnkhydtar, 235. 
Samgitaratndkara, 273. 
savfigraha, 119 {Satapatha - Brdh- 
numa). 227 (gramm.). 

Bamjndna, 313. 314. 

Snfihitanta, 236. 
saitra, 66. 76. 79. 80. 139. 
mUrdyana, loi. 

Satj^ii,, 260 astr. 

Satyakituia, 71. 130. 132. 134. 
Satyaviiha, 158. 

Satyitshudha, 100, lOI. 102. 
badiinira, 134. 

Bnduktikarndmrita, 210. 
Saddharmapundarika, 299. 300. 
Sanatkiundra, 72. 164;—275 (ar- 
cbit.). 

Sanatidandclidrya, 237. 
aarndhi, 23. 

aainnipdta, 248 (Buddh.). 
SaninydsopaniahtAj,, 164. 

Saptarshi {Smriti), 280. 
Saptamlaka, SaptasaU, 83. 2ll. 
232. 

■saptM adrydh, 250 {249). 
aamdmm d, 131. 

Samdsa-SamJii^i, 259. 
sam2>raddya, 152. 
samrdj, 123. 

Sarasvatl, 74 (Vach). 

— vydkaraiM , 227. 

Sarasvati, 4. 38. 44 (Indus). 53. 
67. 80. 102. 120. 134. 141. 

— icanthdlduirarta, 2iO. 232. 
sarya, 190. 196. 214. 
sarjana, 233. 

a^rpa, 302. 
aarpavidaa, 121. 

Sarparidydi, 124. 183. 26$. 302. 
Sarvadarmnaaayigraha, 235. 241. 
322. 

aarvamcdha, 54 - 
^1^ -uinukramani, 61. 
aarvdnvina, 305. 

Sarvopanishaiadropnnishad, 162. 
Salvas, 120. 132. 180. 

Bahama, 264 (Arabic). < 

Sdgala, ^6. 

S^iketa, 224^ 251. 


Siiqjkvitydyana, 266 (med.). 
Sdrpkhya, 96. 97. 108. 137 {S'atap.). 
158. 160. 165-167. 235-239. 242. 
244. 246. 284. ff. 306. 308. 309. 

— tailva-pradipa, 322. 

— pravachana, 237. 

— pravachana-Sdtra, 237. 239. 

— bhikshu, 78. 

— yoga, 160. 166.238. 239. 

— adra, 237. 

— Sdtra, 237. 239. 245. 

Sdrpkhyali (Gautama)?), 284. 
Siiipkhyiiyana, 47. 

Siipijiviputra, 131. 

Sdti, 75. 

Siltyayajna, “jni, 133. 

Sdtrdjita, 125. 

Sdpya, 68. 

Sdmajdtaka, 300 (Buddb.). 
Sdmatantra, 83. 
adman, 8. 9. 64. 66. 121. 

— number of tbe admans, I 2 I. 
Sdmaydchdrika-Sdlra, 19. 278. 
Sdmalakahana, 83. 

Sdmavidhi, “vidhdna, 72. 74. 277. 
Sdmavcda, 45. 63 fl'. 121. 316. 325 
{Odnas of). 

— Prdliidkhya, 316. 
Sdma-Samhild, 9. 10. 32. 63 ff. 313 

(readings). 316. 

Sdmastam, 275. 

Sdyakayana, 96. 120. 

SayakiiyaniuB, 96. 

Sayana, 32. 41. 42. 43. 46. 47. 48. 
52. 65. 66. 68. 69. 72. 74. 91. 92. 
94. 101. 139. 150. 
Sdratthaaamgaka, 267 (med.). 
Sdrameya, 35. 

Sdrasvata, 226 (gramm.). 

Sdraavata pdtha, 103. 

Savayasa, 133. ^ 

Sdhityadarpana, 231. 321. 
Sinhdsanadvdtrinaikd, 200-202. 214. 
320. 

Siddbasena, 260 (astr.^. 

Siddhdnta, 253. 255. 258 ff. 269 
(astr.). 

— kaumudi, 89. 226. 

— iiromani, 261. 262. 

Sitii, 135.'192. 193. 

Sukanyd, 134. 

Sukbavati, 306. 

Suttanipdta, 293. 
autyd, 66. 67. • 

Suddman, 68. 

Sudyumna, 125. 
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suTuiplid, 255 (Greek). 
Sun^ritApaniyopani$had, 171. 
supama, 314. 

Suparn^hydpa, 171. 

Suparnl, 134. 

Suprabkadeva, 

Subandha, 189. 2^13. 24$. 267. 319. 
Subhagasena, 251. 

Subhadrd, 114. 115. 134. 
&uShdshUaraindhira, 320. 
SuhhdshitdvaU, 320. 
Sumanamntaka {?), 208. 

Sumantu, 56. 57. 58. 149, 
gura, 98. 302.' 303. 

Surdsbtra, 76. 

Sulabha, 56. 

Siilabhd, 56. 

Sui^ravas, 36. 
siih’Hf, 266. 

Susruta, 266 ff. 324. 

— vriddha, 269. 

»Akta, 31. 32. 124. 149. 
suta, III. 

Sutras, 8. 15 (etyvaol.; cJihandovat); 
29. 56. 57. 216. 285. 290. 

— 127. 128 (passages in the MrdJi- 
manas). 

— 296. 292. 296. 298 ff. (Buddh.). 

— 128. 161 («. = Brahman). 
gAtradhdra, 198. 275. 

Sdrya, 62 (comm.). 

Sdrya, (god). 

— prajnapti, 297 (Jain.). 

— Siddhdnta, 61. 249. 257. 258. 

— °opanis}uid, 154* 170. 

{sapta) sArydh, 250 (249). 
Sdrydrutta (Smriti), 280. 

Srihjayas, 123. 132. 

SUubandhn, 196. 

Saitava, 61. 

Saindhavas, “vdj^nas, 147. 
sobha, °naffaraiea, 198. 

Soma, 6. 63 (god). 

— (sacrifice), 66. 107. 

Somadeva, 3:3. 319, 

Somdnanda, 322. 

Somedvara, 273 (mu8>). 

Saujdta, 285. 

Sauti, 34. 
bautnlntika, 309. 
tautrdmani, 107. 108. I18. 139. 
saubhikag, 19S; B. iaubhikas, 
Saumdpan, 134. 

Saumilla, 204. 205. « 
Saurcmddhdnta, '^58. 
saidabhdni Brdhmmdnif 56 - 95. 


j Saudravasa, 105. 

I Saudrutapdrthavds, 266. 

Skanda, 72. 

— PurdrM, 191. 205. 
Skandasvdmin, 41. 42. 79. 
Skandopanishad, 171. 

\/skabh, stabh, 233. 
stdpa, 274. 307. 
stotra, 67. 
stoma. 67. 81. 
staubhika, 63. 
sthavira, 77. 102. 305 
sthdnaka, 89. 

Spandasdstra, 322. 

Sphnjidhvaja (?), 258. 
Sphuta-Siddhinta, 259. 
Smaradahana, 208. 

Snidria-SAtras, 17. 19. 34 {S'aun.), 

loi. 

Smriti; 17. ig. 20. 81. 

— S'dstras, 20. 84. 143. 276. 
Srughna, 237. 

Svaraparibhushd, 83. 
svddkydya, 8. 93. 144. 
svalhu'idka, 309. 

°svdmin, 79. 

Svdyainbhuva, 277. 

Svaiddyana, 34. 
Ilansanddopaniskad, 165. 
Hansopanishnd, 164. 165. 
hadda, 264 Arabic. 

Hanumaiit, 272. 

Sannmanndtaka, 203. 

Haradatta, 89. 278.» 

Hari, 166 (Vishnu). 303 (ludra). 
Hari, 225. 226 gramm. 
harija, 255 (Greek). 

Ilarivarda, 34. 189. 

Haridchandra, 184. 

Harisvdmin, 72. 79. 139. 
Hariharamidra, 142. 

6ri Harsha (king), 204. 207. 

— 196 {N aishadhachar.). 

— ckarita, 205. 214. 319 f. 

^ri Hala, 145. 
halabhfit, 192. 

Haldyudha, 60 (metr.). 196. 230 
(lex.). 
hasa, 112. 
kaatiyhata, liy. 

JIdridravika, 88. 

Hdrita (Krishna), 50. 

— 269 med. 

— Vfiddha°,t26g (med.). 

— {Dhcrnna), 278. 282. 3a;. 

Hdla, 83. 211. 232, ' 
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Hdleyas, 140. 

HiUtinapura, 185. 
llitopadem, 212. 
hihuka, 255 (Greek). 
Himavant, 51. 268. 
himna, 254 (Greek). 
Hiranyake^i, 100-102. 317. 
— idkhiya-Brdhmana, 92. 
Hiranyaniibha, 160. 
Hutii 4 avesa, 266. 

Hiinas, 243. 
hridrot/a, 254 (Greek). 
hetthd, 89. 
helayaa, helavas, 180. 
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Hemachandra, 227. 321 (gr.). 230 
(lex.). 297 (Jain.). 

Heldrdja, 215. 
heli, 254 (Greek). 

Haimavati, 74, 156. 

Hairanyanrfbha, 125. 

Hailihila, 185. 

hotar, 14. 53. 67, 80. 86. 89, 109. 
129. 149. 

hard, 254 (Greek). 

— S'dstra, 254. 259. 260. 
hautraha, loi. 

Hrasva, 112. 
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AtyoKepuis, 254. 

Ahritnau (and Mdra), 303. 304. 
Akbar, 283. 

Albirdni, 60. 189. 201. 239. 249. 

253. 254. 257-262. 266. 274. 323. 
Alexander, 4. 6. 27. 28. 30. 179. 

221. 222. 251. 

Alexjindria, 256. 309. 

Alexandrinus (PaiSlus), 253. 
Algebra, 256. 259. 

Alkindi, 263. 

^AfUTpoxdrris, 251. 

Amulet-prayers, 208. 

Amyntas, 306. 

Aj/a^i), 255. 

Andubariu's, 255. 

Animal fables, 70. 2 li ff., 301. 
Antigonus, 179. 252. 

Anttochus, 179. 252. 

Aphrodisius (?), 258. 

’A^poSlri/, 254. 

ArixXt/ia, 255. 

Apollodotus, 188. 

AB^lonius of Tyaiia, 252. 

Apl® 1248 smata, 289. 

Arabs: Arabian astronomy, 255- 
257. 263. 264. 

— Arabic astronomical terms, 263- 

' 264. • 

— oommei'flal^ intercourse of the 
Indians with Arabia, 220. 

— Arabian figures, 256. 


Arabs : medicine, 266. 270, 271. 

— music, 273. 

— philosophy, 239. 

Archimedes, 256. 

Arenarius, 256. 

“Aprts, 254. 

Arim, Arin, coupole d’, 257. 
Aristoteles, 234. 

Arithmetic, 256. 259. 

Arjabahr, 255. 259. 

Arkand, 259. 

Arrian, 4. 106. 136. 

Arsacidan Parthians, 188. 

Ars amandi, 267. 

Asklepiads, oath of the, 268. 
^AffrpovopXa of the Inmans, 30. 
Atoms, 244. 

Aux, augis, 257. 

Avesta, 6. 36. 148 (Indian names of 
its parts), 302. 

— and Buddhism, 327. 

Avicenna, 271. 

Babrius, 211. 

Babylon, 2. 247. 

Bactria, 207 ; s. Valhika. 

Bagdad, 255. 270. 

Bali, island of, 189. 195. :jo8. 
Bardesanes, 309. 

Barlaam, 307. 

Bashkar, 262. 263. 

BactXetis, Basili, 306* 

Basilid s, 309. 

Z 
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Basills, 251. 

Beast-fable, 211 ff. 301. 

Belle, 307. 

BengilU recensions, 194. 206, 208. 
Bhabra missive, 292. 294, 295. 
Bih^ri L^l, 211. 

Blessed, world of the, 50. (73). 
B 6 S 5 a, 309. 

Bgethius, 257- 
"Rpa-xpaves, 28. 30. 

Buddhism, Buddhists, 3. 4. 20. 22. 
27.78.79.99. in. 138. 151. 165. 
205. 229. 236. 247. 276. 277. 280. 
283 flf. 

Buddhist nuns, 281. 

Bundehosh, 247. 323. 

Cajsar, 188. 

Castes, 10. 18. 78. 79. no. in. 161. 

178. 2G7. 2S9. 290. 301. 306. 
Ceylon, 192. 288. 291. 293. 29$. 

— medicine in, 267. 

Chaldseans, astronomy, 248 (Xa- 

rustr). 

Chaos, 233. 

Chess, 275. 

Chinese lunar asterisms, 247. 248 
(Kio-list). 

— statements on the date of Ka- 
nishka, 287. 

— translations, 229 (Amara). 291. 
300. 301 (Buddh.). 

— •travellers, s. Fa Hian, Hiuan 
Thaang. 

Xp7i/Ji.aTi(Tfi6s (! KevSSpOfios), 255. 
Christian influences, 71. 189. 238. 
300. 307. 

— ritual, influence of Buddhist ri¬ 
tual and worship on (and vice 
versa), 307. 

— sects, Indian influence on, 239. 

309. <='■ 

Chronicon Paschale, 255. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 306. 

Coin, 2Q5 (nSnaka), 229 (diniira). 
Coins, Indian, 215. 218. 219. 
Commentaries, text secured by 
means of, 181. 

Comparative mythology, 35, 36. 
Constantins, 255. 

Creation, 233, 234. 

Creed-fgrmulas, 166. 

Curtius, 136. 

Cycles, quinquepnial and sexennial, 
113.247.* 

Damis, 252. 

Dancing, 196 ff. 


DsCra Shakoh, 283, 

Day, beginning of the, at midnight, 

254. 

Decimal place-value of the figures, 
256. 

Deeds of gift, v. Grants. 

Degrees of the heavens, 255. 
Deimachus, 251. 

AeKavds, 255. 

Dekhan, 4. 6. 192. 283. 

Dekhan recension (of the Urva^i), 
208. 

At; pi^rrip, 3$. 

Demiurges, 233. 

Denarius, 229. 304. 

Dhauli, 179. 295. 

Diagrams, mystic, 310. 

Dialects, 6. 175 if. 295. 296. 299. 
Aidperpov, 255. 

Ai'Si;/ 40 S, 254. 

Diespiter, 35. 

Dion Chrysostom, 186. i88. 
Dionysius, 251. 

,^i6vvaos, 6 . 

Districts, division of Vedic schools 
according to, 65. 94. 132. 133. 

-of other text-recensions, 195. 

206-208. 

— Varieties of stylo distinguished 
by names of, 232. 

Dolphin, emblem of the God of 
Love, 252, 274. 325 (Cupid and 
Venus). 

Aopvipopla, 255. 

Apaxpri, 229. 

Dravidian words, 3. 

Dsanglun, 289. 291. 306. 

Dulva, 199. 

Durr i mufassal, 272. 

AvrSy, 255. 

Egypt, commercial relations be- 
, tween India and, 3. 

Ela-ayuyij, 253-255. 

Elements, the five, 234. 

Embryo, 160. 

'Exara^opd, 255 - 

Eras, Indian, 202. 203. 210. 260. 

Fa Hian, 218. 300. 

Farther India, geographic^ names 
in, 178. ■ 

Ferdddu, 36. 

Festival-plays, religious, 197. 198. 
Figures.^ 256. 324. 

— expressed by words, 60. 140. 
Firdfisi, 37. 

Firmicus Matemus, 254. 
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Fortunatus, purse of, 264-265. 

Fox, in Fable, 211, 212. 

Gamma, gamine, 272 (mus.). 
Ganges, 4. 38. 

— mouths of the, 193. 248. 

Galen, 307. 

Geometry, 256. 

Ginunga gap, 233, 

Girnar, 179. 295. 

Gnosticism, 239. 309. 

Gobar figures, 256. 

Gods, iinagf'S, statues of, 273. 274. 

— language of the, 176. 

— triad of: Agni, ludra, and Sd- 
rya, 40. 63 (A., I., and Soma) ;— 
Brahman, Kudra, and Vishnu, 
97. 161. 167 (Siva), l8o(^iva), 277. 

Grunts, 203. 215. 281. 

Greek female slaves, 203. 251, 252. 

— monarchies of Hactria, 188, 207. 
215. 221. 251. 285. 

— words, 254, 255. 

Greeks: Greek Architecture, 274 
(three styles in India). 

— Astronomy, 153. 243. 249. 2$l 
ff. 

— Commerce with India, 252. 

— Drama, 207. 

— Fables, 211. 

— God of Love, 252. 274 (?). 

— Influence ui»on India generally, 
251 ff. 

— Medicine, 268. 324. 325. 

— Philosophy, 2S0. 221. 234. 

— Sculpture, 273. 

— Writing, 221. 

Guido d’Arezzo, 272. 

Gujanit, 139. 179. 207. 251. 
Gyranosophists, 27. 

"HXtoj, 254. 

'HpaifX^y, 6. 136. 186. 234. 
Heraciius, 255 - 
Heretics, 98. 

'Ep^^s, 254. _ 

Homer, Indian, 186, 188. 

— Homeric cycle of legend, 194. 
"Opi?, 254. 

'Opltm, 255. 

Hindustdu, 4. 6. 10. 18. 38. 39. 70- 
*j^Vl92. 283. 296. 

Hluan Thsang, 217 ff., 2S7. 300. 
Humours, the three, 266. 
Hu^ravanh, 36. 

’TSpox6os, 254. 
yxS^ioi, 2{T4^. 

'Tv^dyeioi', 255. 


Ibn Abi Ui 5 aibiah, 266, 

I bn Baithar, 266. 

’Ix^ds, 254. 

Immigration of the Aryas into Hin¬ 
dustan, 38. 39. 

Indo-Scythians, 220. 285. 

Indus, 10. 37. 38. 218. 2S5. 
Inheritance, law of, 278, 279. 
Initial letters of names employed 
to denote numbers, 256; to mark 
the seven musical notes, 272. 
Inscriptions, 183. 215. 22k 
Intercalary month, 247. 262 (three 
in the year!). 

Invisible cap, 264. 

Jackal and lion in Fable, 2ri, 
212. 

Java, island of, 189. I95. 208. 229. 

171. 280. 

Jehitn, 283. 

Jehdngir, 283. 

Jemshid, 36. 

Josaphat, 307. 

Kabul, 3. 179. 

Kafu (kapi), 3. 

Kiigyur, 291. 294. 326. 

Kdffaia, 317. 

Kaikavus, 36. 

Kai Khosru, 36. 

Kalilag and Daumag, 320. 

Kalila wa Dimna, 212. 

Kalmuck translations, 291. 
Kaju^lffOoXoi, 88. 268. 

Kambojas, 178. 

Kap^i'rffTfi, 178. 

Kandrese translation, 189. 

Kanerki, s. Kanishka. 

Kanheri, 292. 

Kankah, 269. 

Kapur di Giri, 179 ; s. Kapardigiri. 
Kashmir, 204. 213. a-'g. 220. 223. 

227. 232. 291. 296. 

Kava Ud, 36. 

Kavi languages, origin of name, 

195 - 

— translations, 318 (date of). 325. 
Keeping secret of doctrines, 49. 

KeySdpofioi, 255. 

Kivrpov, 254. 255. 

K^jtos, 3. 

K^pjSepos, 35. 

Kivvpd, 302. 

Kio-list, 248. 

K6\oi/pos, 254. 

3. 

Kpi6s, 254. 
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Kp6pot, 254. 

AapiKifi, 76. 258. 

Ldt, 249. 258. 

League-boots, 264. 

Aiuv, 254. 

AcJTTli, 255. 

Lion and jackal (fox), 211, 212. 
Longest day, length of the, 247. 
Love, Qod of, 252. 274. 

Lunar mansions, 2. 30. 90, 92. 148. 
229. 246-249. 252. 255. 281. 

304. 

— phases, 281. 

MaSiavSivol, 10. 106. 

Magas, 179. 252. 

Magic, art of, 264, 265. 

Magic mirror, 264. 

— ointment, 264. 

Mahmdd pf Ghasna, 253. 

Mairya (and Mdra?), 303. 

222 . 

Manes, 309. 

Manes, sacrifice to the, 55. 93. lOO. 

108. 118. 

Manetho, 260. 

Mansions, twelve, 254. 281 (astr.). 
Manuscripts, late date of, 181. 182 
(oldest). 

Mdffflfa'ya, 75. 

Mazzaloth, Mazzaroth, 248. 
Medicine in Ceylon, 267 ; in India, 
324, 325. 

Megasthenes, 4. 6. 10. 20. 27. 48. 
70. 88. io6ii 136. 137. 186. 234. 
251. 

Meherdates, 188. 

Menander, 224. 251. 306. 

Mendzil, 323 (in Soghd), 
Mendicancy, religious, 237. 
Meaovpdvtifut, 255. 

Metemp8ye{tosie, 234. 

Metric^ form of literature, 182, 
183. 

Missionaries, Buddhist, 290. 307. 

309- ‘‘ 

— Christian, 307, 

‘Alv^p.Tj, ivb /xvij/aijs, 20. 

Monaohism, system of, 307. 
Monasteries, 274. 281. 

Mongolian translations, 291. 
Mundane ages (four), 247; s, Yuga. 
Music, m6dern Indian, 325. 

Musical scale, 272. 

Mysteries, 197, i§(8. 

Mythology, Comparative, 35. 36. 
Names, chronology from, 29. 53. 


71. 120. 239. 284. 285 (s. also 
Afiga, ^vi, Tantra, Sutra). 
Nearchus, 1$. 

Neo-Pythagoreans, 256, 257. 

Nepdl, 291. 309, 310. 

Nepdlese MSS., date of, 318. 
Nereugs, 56. 

North of India, purity of language 
in the, 26. 45. 296. 

Notes, the seven musical, 160. 272. 
Numbers, denoting of, by the 
letters of the alphabet in their 
order, 222. 

Numerical notation by means of 
letters, 257. 324. 

— Symbols, 256. 

Ndshirvdn, 212. 

Omens, 69. 152. 264. 

Ophir, 3. 

Oral tradition, 12 ff, 22. 48. 

Ordeal, 73. 

Orissa, 179. 274. 

OtbS, 201. 

Oi’/pards, 35. 

252 (s. Arin). 

’O^vdpdKai, 222. 

Pahlav, 188. 

Pahlavi, translation of PaSichatantra 
into, 212. 267. 

Pdli redaction of the Amarakosha, 
230. 

— of Mann’s Code, 279. 

Ilaraala, 136. 137. 186. 

Panjdb, 2. 3. 4. 88. 207. 248. 251. 

309- 

Pantheism, 242. 

Hapd^vos, 254. 

Parthiaus, 4. 188. 318. 

I’arvi, parviz, 323. 

Pattalene, 285. 

Paulus Alexandrinus, 253. 255* 

— al Ytlndni, 253. 

Peacocks, exportation of, to Bdveru, 
2, 3 - ’ 

Periplus, 4. 6. 

Permutations, 256. 

Persa-Aryans, 6. 133. 148, 178. 
Persians, 3. 4. 188 273 (mus.). 

274 (arch.), 

Persian Epos, 36. 37. 187. 

— translation of the Upanishads, 

155. 

— Veda, 36. 148. 

Personal^eity, 165, l66. 
IleoKcXawTts, 268. 

255* '* 
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* P]iilosopher’s Ride,’ 291. 
PUilostratuB, 252. 

Phojbus Apollo, 273 (type of). 
Phoenicians, their commercial rela* 
tions with India, 2, 3. 248. 
Pholotoulo, 218. 

Phonini, 218. 

Planets, 98. 153. 249-251. 254, 
255. 281. 304. 

— Greek order of the, 319.323. 326. 
Plato (Bactrian king), 273. 

Pliny, 136. 

Plutarch, 306. 

Polar star, 98. 

Popular dialects, 6. 175-180. 
llpdfimi, 28. 244. 

Prose-writing arrested in its deve¬ 
lopment, 183. 

Ptolemaios, 253. 274 (astr.). 
P'tolem}-, 179. 251. 252 (two). 

— I 30 (geogr.). 

Quinquennial cycle, 113. 247. 
Quotations, text as given in, 182. 

279. 

Relic-worship, 306. 307. 

Rgya Cher Rol Pa, 185. 291. 
Rhazes, 271. 

Rock-inscriptions, 179. 

Rosary, 307. 

^avSp6Kvnroi, 217. 223. 

Xappdpai, 28. 

Scale, musical, 272. 

Schools, great number of Vedic, 
142. • 

Seleucus, 4. 

Semitic origin of Indian writing, 

* 5 - 

-of the Beast-fable, 21 r, 212. 

Serapion, 271. 

Seven musical notes, 160. 272. 
Sindhend, 255. 259. 

Singhalese translations, 292. 
S/copwloy, 254. 

^Kvdiavdi, 309. 

Snake, 302. 

Solar year, 246, 247. 

Solomon’s time, trade with India 

in, 3- 

Xw^ayaar^vas, 251. 

G^i wsippus (?), 258. 

Squaring of the circle, 256. 

Steeples, 274. 306. 

Stone-building, 274. 


Strabo, 6. 27. 28. 30. 244. 246. 
Style, varieties of, distinguished by 
names of provinces, 232. 
Succession of existence, 289. 301. 
»6fi philosophy, 239. 

255. 

Sun’s two journeys, stellar limits of 
the, 98. 

2 ivpa.<rrp7)vfj, 76. 

Surgery, 269. 270. 

Tandjur, 209. 210. 226. 230. 246. 

267. 276. 

TaOpos, 254. 

Teachers, many, quoted, 50. 77. 
Texts, uncertainty of the, 181, 182. 
224, 225. 

Thousand-uame-prayers, 208. 
Tibetans, translations of the, 208. 
212. 291. 294. 3CX); g. Dsanglun, 
Kiigyur, Rgya Cher Rol Pa, 
Tandjur. 

Tiridates, 3, 4. 

To^6ti}s, 254. 

Transcribers, mistakes of, l8r. 
Translations, s. Arabs, Chinese, 
Kalmuck, Kandrese, Kavi, Mon¬ 
golian, Pahlavi, Pdli, Persian, 
Singhalese. 

Transmigration of souls, 73. 288. 
Tplyupos, 255. 

Trojan cycle of legend, 194. 
Tukhiim, peacocks, 3. 

Valentinian, 309. 

Venus with dolphin (and Cupid), 

325- 

Vernaculars, 175-180. 203, 
Veterinary medicine, 267. 

Weights, 160. 269. 

Writing, 10. 13. 15;—of the Ya- 
vanas, 221. 

— consignment t« ,22. 144. 181. 
292. 296. 

Written language, 178 ff. 

Yeshts, 56. 302. 

Yima, 36. 

Ydasaf, Yddasf, Bddsatf, 307. 

Zero, 256. 

Zeds, 35. 

— planet, 254. 

Zodiacal signs, 98, 229. 249. 254? 


„ 255- 257. 

Zohak, 36. 
Zvy6p, 254. 
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Ambros, 272. 

Anaudachandra, 58. 68. 79. 
Anquetil du Perron, 52. 96. 154, 
155. 162. 

Aufrecbt, 16. 32. 43. 59. 80. 84. 
H2. 150. 191. 200. 210. 211. 224. 
226. 230. 232. 243. 257. 260. 
261. 267. 272. 313. 315. 
Bdlawlatrin, 223. 226. 237. 322, 
323. 

BaDantyne, 223. 226.235. 237. 244. 
Banerjea, 191. 235. 238. 243, 

Biiptl Deva Sdstriti, 258. 262, 

Barth, 257. 316. 321. 

Bartbeleniy St. Hilaire, 235. 
liayley, 304.*’ 

Beal, 293. 300. 309. 327. 

Benary, F., 196. 

Benfey, 15. 22. 43. 44. 64. 66. 117. 
157. 212. 221. 267. 272. 274. 
3or. 306. 320. 

Bentley, 257, 267. 

Bergaigne, 44. 

Beruouilli, 325. 

Bertrand, 202. 

Bhagvduldl Indraji, 324. 

Bbagvdn Vijaya, 327. 

Bbandarkar, 60. 150. 215. 219. 224. 
319. ^21, 326. 

Bbdu Ddji, 215. 227. 254-262. 319. 
Bibliotheca Indica, s. Ballantyue, 
Banerjea, Cowell, Hall, lldjendra 
L. M., lioer, &c. 

Bickell, 320. 

Biot, 247, 248, 

Bird, 215. 

Bobtliugk, 22. Ip6. 210. 217-220. 

222. 226. 2^57 320. 323. 

Von Boblen, 272. 

Bollensen, 44. 

Bopp, 178. 189. 

Boyd, 207. 

Brdal, 4. 36. 

Brockbaue, 213. 262, 

Browning, 84. 

53 uhler,. 50 . 54. 92. 97. lOI. 152. 
155, 164. 170. 182. 196. 204. 210. 
212, 213... 214, 215. 217. 222. 

227. 232. 237. 259. 272. 277, 

278. 280. 282, *83. 297. 314. 

„ 3 » 5 - 317- 3 * 9 “ 322 . 324-326. 
Burges.", Eb., 247. 258 j—Jas., 215. 


Burnell, 3. 13. 15. 20. 22. 42. 6r. 
65. 69. 74. 83. 90. 91. 94. lOI. 
102. 103. 150. 155.163, 164. 170, 
171. 178. 203. 213. 215. 217. 221, 
222. 226. 245. 256. 270. 313. 316. 
321. 

Burnouf, 81, iii. 162. 179. 191. 
199. 246. 289. 291, 292. 296. 298. 
300. 306. 308. 

Cantor, 324. 

Canpeller, 226. 222. 220. 

Carey, 194. 

Chandrakiiuta TarkiUapikara, 84. 
Cbildera, 178. 293.295. 305.308.326. 
Clarac, Comte de, 325. 

Clough, 293. 

Colebrooke, 42. 43. 61. 97. 148. 
151. 154, 157, 158. 163. 201. 
202. 227. 229. 230. 234. 235. 
236. 238. 241,242. 243. 245. 256. 
259 -263. 267. 269. 281. 283. 
Coomdra Svdmy, 293. 

Cowell, 42. 43. 50. 52. 91. 97. 98. 
99. 207. 227. 234. 235. 237, 238. 
242. 256. 283. 291. 322. 

Cox, 36. 

Csoma Kbrosi, 199. 209. 267. 285. 
291. 294. 

Cunningham, 178.203.215.273,274. 
D’Alvvis, 293. “ 

Daruiefateter, J., 314. 

Davids, 267. 

De Gubernatis, 36. 

Delbriick, 31. 44. 318. 

Gerard de Biallo, 3. 

Dhanapati Sinhaji, 327. 

Dickson, 326. 

Dietz, 267. 

Donner, 19. 44. 

Dowson, 141. 203. 215. 

Diiinichen, 3. 

Duncker, 308. 

D’Eckstein, 97. 

Eggeling, 203. 215. 226. 291. 

Elliot, H. M., 239. 267. 

Elliot, W., 154, 155. 

Faucbe, 189. 194. 

Pausboll, 293. 304. 326. 

Peer, 188. 291. 293. 299. 

Pergusson, *03. 215. 273. 

Fleet, 319. 321. 

Fliigel, 270. ‘ 
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Foucaux, 185.189.200.286.291.299. 
Friederich, 189. 195. 

Fritze, 320. 

Gafigitdhara Kavirdja, 270. 

QaiTt'z, 21 1 . 

Geiger, L., 272. 

Geldner, 44. 

GildemeiHter, l6l. 229. 239. 270. 
Giriprasddavarman, 116. 
Goldschmidt, Paul, 196. 
Goldschmidt, Siegfrieti, 65. 196. 
Goldstiicker, 12 . 1 5. 22 . 87. lOO. 
130. 144. 193. 207. 221, 222. 
223. 224, 225. 227. 241. 251. 
273. 321. 


Gorresio, 194. 

Gough, 235. 244. 322. 323. 
Govindadevasastrin, 237. 322. 323. 
Graasmaun, 44. 315. 

Griffith, 194. 

Grill, 207. 

Grim blot, 293. 319. 326. 
Grohmann, 265. 

Grube, 171. , 

Von Gntschmid, 188. 

Haag, 205. 

Haas, 19. 58. 84. 142. 152. 324. 
Haeberlin, 201. 

Hall, 106. 191. 204. 207. 213. 214. 
231. 232.'235. 237. 257. 258. 318. 

319- 

Hankel, 256. 

Harachandra Vjdyiibhdshana, 151. 
Hardy, 292, 293. 304. 

Haug, 22. 25. 32. 47. 60. 61. 91. 
j93. ioo. 150. 152. 153. 155. 1C2. 

314. 3 ^ 5 - 317- 

Hessler, 268. 

Heymann, 231. 

Hillebrandt, 44. 3x4. 

Hodgson, 291. 292. 309. 
Holtzmann, 200. 228. 230. 279. 318. 
Hue, 307. 

^varachandra Vidydsilgara, 205. 

’ 235. 

Jacobi, 195. 204. 214. 254. 255. 

260. 281. 319. 323. 326. 
Jaganmohana^arman, 231. 
Jn^ ndrayana, 243, 244. 
JTOniandaVidydsdgora, 270.320.325. 
Johiintgen, 102. 238. 278, 279. 281. 
285.’ 

Jolly, 326. 

Jones, SilW., 272. 

Julien, Stai>., 218. 301. 

Kaegi, 44. 
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Kashinath Trimbak Telang, 194. 
Keller, 0 ., 211, 212. 

Kennedy, Vans, 170. 

Kern, 61. 179. 202. 204. 215. 224. 
243. 257-261. 267. 279. 288. 293. 
299 - 318. 324. 

Ke^avasdstrii), 323. 

Kielhorn, 25. 61. 68. 95. 101. 155. 

170. 212. 225, 226. 313. 321. 
Kittel, 189. 

Klatt, 210. 310. 

Knighton, 204. 

Kdppen, 283. 306. 307. 308. 
Kosegarten, 212. 

Krishnashastri, 320. 

Kuhn’ Ad., 25. 32. 35, 36. 62. 
Kuhn, E., 293. 295. 

Knnte, 325 (Mureshvar). 

Laboulaye, 307. > 

Lauglois, 43. 189. 

Lassen, 4. 28. 75. 176. 179. 185. 
188, 189. 190. 198. 199. 201. 
202, 204. 205. 214, 218-220. 227. 
229. 239. 244. 247. 251, 252. 254. 
257. 260. 273. 275, 276. 287 -290. 
292. 296. 301. 308. 309. 319. 
Lefmann, 299. 

Leitner, 273. 

Letronne, 229, 

Licbrecht, 307. 

Linde, Van der, 275. 

Lindner, 318. 

Loiseleur Deslongchamps, 230. 
Lorinser, 238. 

Loth, 0 ., 263. 

Ludwig, A., 44. 249. 315. 
Madhushdana Gupta, 270. 
MahesachandraNydyaratna, 91. 241. 
Marshman, 194. 

Mayr, 279. 

Meyer, Rud., 313, '^*4. 316. 
Minayeff, 3. 293. 303. 

Muller, E., 299. 

Muller, Fr., 293. 

Muller, M., 15. 16. 19. 22, 31, 32, 
35. 36. 42. 43. 48. 49. 55. 58. 59. 
61. 63. 69. 93. 101. 106. 116. 
142. 151. 155. 176. 180. 205. 
221. 225. 234-236. 241, 244f 
245. 247. 278. 282. 288. 307. 

314. 315- 325- , 

Muir, 41. 44. 210. 292, 299. 
Myriantheus, 3J4. 

Nfeve, 309. t 

Nbldeke, 187. 318. 

Oldenberg, 316, 326. 
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Olshausen, 4. 1S8. 318. 

Patterson, 273. 

Pavie, 189. 

Pertsch, 40, 60. 

St. Petersburg Dictionary, 16. 104. 

lo8. 112. 141. 266. 305. 

Pischel, 20&-208.227. 295. 320.321. 
Poley, 50. 139. 

Pons, P^re, 216. 254. 

Pramadii Ddsa Mitra, 231. 
Premachaudra Tarkavdglsa, 232. 
Priusep, 179. 229. 

Prym, 320. 

Eddhdkiiuta Deva, 275* 
Rdjiirfimosiistrin, 223. 

Kdjendra Ldla Mitra, 48. 61. 65. 
73. 84. 94.142.151, 155. 158.162- 
164. 166, 167. 169-171, 182. 202. 
210. 215.P220. 271. 274. 275. 297. 

299.315-317- „ „ 

Edmarnaya Tarkaratna, 158. 168. 
EdmamidraMstriu, 322. 
Edmandrdyana, 38. 91. 243. 

Edm Edz, 275. 

Eask, 293. 

Eegnaud,'3l8. 320. 

Eegnier, 34. 59. 

Eeinaud, 61. 148. 201. 202. 217. 
219. 229. 239. 252, 253. 256- 
259. 262,263. 266. 269. 274. 307. 
Eenan, 309. 

Eieu, 430. 
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the extent of our iiroseiil. knowledge had not even been brought to a focus. Information 
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and tlieii hiinting down the numbers of .a seri.d or the chai>ters of a volume not idways to 
be found. It oecnrreil to liiin that it might bo of use to others to |>nbli.sh in an tirraiiged 
form fill’ iiolo.s which he had eollccLcd lor )ii.s own edifieatiou. Thus the work has growui 
upon iSim, 
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LECTURES 


ON THE 

HISTORY OF INDIAH LITERATURE. 


At tlie very outset of these lectures I find myself in a 
certjiin degree of perplexity, being rather at a loss liow 
best to entitle them. I cannot say that they are to treat 
of the history of “ Indian Literature; ” for then I should 
have to consider the whole body of Indian languages, in¬ 
cluding those of non-Aryan origin. Nor can • I say that 
their subject is the history of “ Indo-Aryan Literature; ” 
ibr then 1 should have to discuss the modern languages of 
India also, which forju a third period in the development 
of Indo-Aryan speech. Nor, lastly, can A say that they 
are to ])reseiit a history of “ Sanskrit Literature; ” for the 
Imlo-Aryan language is not iji its first period “ Sanskrit,” 
i.e., the language of educated, but is still a popular 
dialect; while in its second i)criod the people spoke not 
Sanskrit, but I’rukritic dialects, whiclnarose simultaiieously 
with Sanskrit out of the ancient Indo-Aryan vernacular. 
In order, however, to relieve you from any doubt as to 
what you have to expect from me here, I may at once 
remark that it is only the literature of the first and second 
periods of the Indo-Aryan language with which we have 
to do. For the sake of brevity I retain the name “ Indian 
Literature.” „ 

I shall frequently in the course of these lectures be 
forced to draw upon your forbearance. The subject they 
discuss may be compared to a yet uncultivated tract of 

A 
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country, of which only a few spots have here and .there 
been cleared, while the greater part of it reniains covered 
with dense forest, impenetrable to the eye, and obstructing 
the prospect, A clearance is indeed now by degrees being 
made, but slowly, more especially because in addition to 
the natural obstacles which impede investigation, there still 
prevails a dense mist of prejudice and preconceived opinions 
hovering over the land, and enfolding it as with a veil. 

The literature of India passes generally for the most 
ancient literature of which we possess written records, and 
justly so.^ But the reasons which have Jiitherto been 
thought sufficient to establish this fact are not the correct 
ones; and it is indeed a matter for wonder that people 
should have been so long contented with them. In the first 
jilace, Indian tradition itself has been adduced in support of 
tins fact, and for a very long time this was considered suffi¬ 
cient. It is, I think, needless for me to wa.ste words upon 
the futile nature of such evidence. In the n(>xt jdace, as¬ 
tronomical data have been appealed to, according to whicli 
the Vedas would date from about T400 B.c. But these 
data are given in writings, which are evidently of very 
modern origin, and they might consequently be the result 
of calculations ^ instituted for the express purpose. Fur- 


I In so far as this claim may not 
now be di.sputed by the Egyptian 
monumental records and papyrus 
rolls, or even by the Assyrian litera¬ 
ture which has but recently been 
brought to light, 

^ Besides, these calculations are of 
a very vague character, and do not 
yield any such‘definite d.ate as that 
given above, but only some epoch 
lying between 1820-860 B.c., see 
/, St., X. 236 ; Whitney in Jourit. 
R A. S., i. 317, ff; (1864). True, 
the circumstance that th'- oldest re¬ 
cords begin the series of nakshatraa 
with the sign Krittikd, carries us 
back to a considerably earlier period 
even than these dates, derived from 
the so-called Vedic Calendar, viz., 
to a period between 2780- 1 820 B.c,, 
since the vernal eqiiinox coincided 
with 7 ) Tauri {Kf'Utikd), in round 
numbers, about the year 2300 B.c,, 
see /. St,, X. 234 236. But, on the 


other hand, the opinion expressed in 
the first edition of this work (1852), to 
the effect that the Indians may either 
have brought the knowledge of these 
lunar inaiisioiis, lieaded by Krittikd, 
with them into India, or else have 
obtained it at a later period'th.'ough 
the commercial rel.ations of the Ph<B- 
nicians with the Banjab, has recently 
gained considerably in probability ; 
and therewith tiie, suggestion of 
Babylon as the mother country of the 
observations on which this date is 
e.stablisbed. See the second of my two 
ti'eal.ises, Die vedinchcn Nachrichten 
von d'-n Nakshatra (Berlin, 1862), pj). 
362-400 ; my papei’, f/aher dm Veda~ 
kalendcr Numens Jyotiska (1863), p. 
15 ; 7 . St., X. 429. ix. 241. ff.; Whit¬ 
ney, Oriental nud Linguistic Studies 
(1874), ii. 418.—Indeed a direct re¬ 
ference to Babylon and its sea trade, 
in which the exportation of peacocks 
is mentioned, has lately come to liglit 
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tlier, one of tlie BmWhist eras has been relied upon, 
according to which a reformer is supposed to have arisen 
in the sixth century B.C., in opposition to the Brahmanicai 
hierarchy; but the authenticity of this particular era‘is 
still extremely questionable. Lastly, the period when 
IVinini, the first systematic grammarian, flourished, has 
been referred to the fourth century b.c., and from this, as a 
starting-point, conclusions as to the period of literary deve¬ 
lopment which preceded him have been deduced. But tln^ 
arguments in favour of Panini’s having lived at that tiine^ 
are altogether weak and hypothetical, and in no case can 
they furnish us witli any sort of solid basis. 

The reasons, however, by which we are fully justified in 
I'egarding the literature of India as the most ancient lite¬ 
rature of whicli written records on an extensive scale have 
been handed down to us, are these;— 

In the more ancient parts of the lligveda-Samliita. we 
find the Indian race settled on the north-western borders 
of India, in the I’anjab, and even beyond the'i’anjab, on 
the Kubhii, or Koxpip, in Kabul.* The gradual spread of 


in an Indian text; tha Bdverujdtaka, 
.'•ea Mitiayaff in tiie Milanffes Agia- 
tiques (Imperial linssian Academy), 
vi. 577, ft*. (1871), mA Monatshtrickte 
of the Beriiu Academy, p. 62!!i (1871). 
As, howe^jr, this testimony belongs 
to a comparatively lata period, no 
great importance can be attached to 
it.—Direct evidence of ancient com¬ 
mercial relations between India and 
tile West has recently been found in 
hieroglyphic texts of the. seventeenth 
century, at wliich time the Arya.s 
would appear to have been already 
settled on the Indus. For the word 
hapi, ‘ ape,’ which ocenrs in I Kings 
X. 22, in the form qdf, (Jr. KijTos, is 
found in these Egyjitian texts in the 
form kafu, see Joh. Diiniicheu, Die 
Flotte cmevrr/!/2^t. Kihiif/in aus dem 17, 
,/ahrh. (Lcipzii;:, l868j, table ii.p. 17. 
Lastly, txkldim., the Hebrew name 
for peacocks (I Kings x. 22, 2Chron. 
ix. 2l) necessarily implies that al¬ 
ready in Solomon’s time the Phami- 
ciaii ophir-merchants “ ont eu affaire 
soit au pays meme des AbhSra soit 
snr un autre point de la cdte de 


I’lnde avec des peuplades dravidi- 
ennes,” Juliou Vinson, Feme de 
Linguietique,\i. 120, fF. (1873). S**® 
also Burnell, Rlemente of In¬ 
dian Falaographf, p. 5 (Mangalore, 
iS 74 )- , 

, ^ Or even,* as Coldstiicker sup- 
jioses, earlier than Bnddha, 

, * One of the Vedic Risliis, asserted 

to be Vatsa, of tlie family of Kanva, 
extols, Rik, viii. 6. 46-48, the splen¬ 
did piesents, consisting of horses, 
cattle, and vshtras yoked four toge¬ 
ther—(Roth in the St. Petersburg 
Diet, explains ushtra a,s ‘ btiflalo, 
humped bull; ’ generally it means 
‘ camel ’)—whicli, to the glory of the 
Yddvas, he received whilst residing 
with Tirimdira and Partiu. Or have 
we here only a single person, Tiritii- 
dira Parsu ? In the Siinkhifyana 
^rauta-Si 3 tra, xvi. 11. 20, at least, 
he k uii 4 erstood as Tiiiipdira Pdra- 
sayya. These names suggest Tiridates 
andthe Persians; see J. iit,, iv. 379, n., 
but compare Girard de Rialle, Jievw' 
de^Litnjui^., iv. 227 (1872). Of 
course, we must not think of the 
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the race from these seats towards the east, Loyond the 
Sarasvati and over Hindustan as far as the Ganges, can he 
traced in the later portions of tlie Vedic writings almost 
step by step. The writings of the following period, that 
of the epic, consist of accounts of the internal conflicts 
among the conquerors of Hindustan themselves, as, for 
instance, the Maha-Bharata; or of the farther spread of 
Brahmanism towards the south, as, for instance, the Ea- 
mayana. If we connect with this the first fairly accurate 
information about India which we have from a Greek 
source, viz., from Megasthenes,* it becomes clear that at 
the time of this writer the Brahmanising of Hindustan was 
already completed, while at the time of the Periplus (see 
Lassen, /. AK., ii. 150, n.; I. St., ii. 192) the very south¬ 
ernmost point of the Dekhan had already become a seat of 
the worship of the wrfe of Siva. Wliat a series of years, 
of centuries, must necessarily liave elapsed before this 
boundless tract of country, inhabited by wild and vigorous 
tribes, could have been brought over to Brahmanism !! It 
may perhaps here bo objected that the races and tribes 
found by Alexander on the banks of the Indus a})poar to 
stand entirely on a Vedic, and not on a Bralftnaiiical foot¬ 
ing. As a matter of fact this is true; but w^e should not 
be justified in drawing from this any conclusion whatever 
w’ith regard to India itself. For the^e peoples of the I^an- 
jab never suhmitted to the Brahmanical order of things, 
but ahvays retained their ancient Vedic standpoint, free 
and independent, without cither juicstly domination or 
system of caste. For this reason, too, they w^ere the ob¬ 
jects of a cordial hatred on the part of their kinsmen, who 
had wandered farther on, and on this account also Buddh¬ 
ism gained an easy entrance among them. 


PerfilanB aftor Cyrus : that would 
I)rii);^ us too far down. But the Per¬ 
sians were so called, and had their 
owu princes, even before tlie time of 
Cyrus. Or ought we rather, as sug¬ 
gested by Olshauaen iii tlig Berliner 
Monatsherielite (1874), p.' 708, to 
think of the Parthavas, i.e., Parthi- 
ans, who as w’ell as Pdr^as are men¬ 
tioned in the time of tl^p Acha^yi*’" 
uida) if The derivation, hitherto 


current, of the word Tirl in Tiridates, 
&c., froiii the Pahlavl <Jr—Zend tie- 
tryn (given, e.y., by M. Brdal, l)e 
PtrsiciH nmimibns (1S63), pp. 9, lO), 
is liardly justified. 

* Who .as ambassador of Seleucus 
resided for somq, time at the court 
of Chandragupta. His I'eports are 
preserved to us chiefly inthe’H 5 t/fc£ 
of Arrian, who lived in the second 
century a.d. 
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And wliilo the clairas of the written records of Ii\d\an 
literature to a high antiquity —its beginnings may per- 
Lnps be traced hack even to the time when the Indo- 
Aryans still dwelt together with the Persa-Aryans—q,re 
tlius indisputably proved by external, geographical testi¬ 
mony, the internal evidence in the same direction which 
may be gatliered from their contents, is no less conclusive. 
In the songs of the llik, the robust spirit of the people 
gives expression to the feeling of its relation to nature, 
with a spontaneous freshness and simplicity; the powers 
of nature are worshipped as superior beings, and their 
kindly aid besought within their several spheres, Eegin- 
ning with this nature-worship, wliich everywhere recog¬ 
nises only the individual phenomena of nature, and tliese ' 
in the first instance as superhuman, we trace in Indian 
literature the progress of the Hindu j)eople througli almost 
all the phases of religious development through which the 
human mind generally has passed. The individual pheno¬ 
mena of nature, which at first impress the imagination as 
being superhuman, are gradually classified within their 
different s])hercs; and a certain unity is discovered among 
them. Thus we arrive at a number of divine beings, each 
exercising supreme sway within its particular province, 
whose influeiKic is in course of time further extended to 
the corresponding events of human life, vVliMe at the same 
time tli^'.y are endowed with human, attributes and orgfins. 
The number—already considerable—bf tliese natural 
deities, these regents of the .powers of nature, is further 
increased by the addition of abstractions, taken from ethi¬ 
cal relations; and to these as to the other deities divine 
powers, personal existence, and activity are ascribed. Into 
this multitude of divine figures, the*spirit bf inquiry seeks 
at a later stage to introduce order, by classifying and 
co-ordinating them according to their principal bearings. 
The principle followed in this distribution is, like the con¬ 
ception of the deities themselves, entirely borrowed from 
the contemplation of nature. We have the gods who act 
in the heavens, in the air, upon the earth; and of these 
the sun, the wind, and fire are recognised as the main repre¬ 
sentatives and rulers respectively. These three gradually 
obtain prectidence over all the, othei^ gods, who are only 
looked upon as their creatures and servants. Strength- 
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ened by these classifications, speculation presses on and 
s<jeks to establish the relative position of these three 
deities, and to arrive at unity for the supreme Being. This 
is^accomplished either speculatively, by actually assuming 
such a supreme and purely absolute Being, viz., “ Brah¬ 
man” (neub.), to wliom those three in their turn stand 
in the relation bf creatures, of servants only; or arbi¬ 
trarily, according as one or other of the three is worshipped 
as the supreme god. The sun-god seems in tlie first 
i nstance to have been promoted to this honour; the Bersa- 
Aryans at all events retained this standpoint, of course 
extending it still further; and in the older parts of the 
Hralimanas also—to which rather than to the Samhitas 
the Avesta is related in respect of age and contents—we 
find the sun-god here and there exalted far a])ove the other 
deities {prasaviid devdndm). We also find ample traces of 
this in the forms of worship, which so often prc'.serve 
relics of antiquity.® Nay, as “ Brahman ” (masc.), he has 
in theory retained this position, down even to the latest 
limes, although in a very colourless manner, llis col¬ 
leagues, the air and fire gods, in consequence of tlieir 
much more direct and sensible influence, by degrees ob¬ 
tained complete possession of the supreme power, though 
constantly in conflict with each other. Their worship has 
])assed through a long aeries of dhTerent phases, and it 
is evidently the same^ which Megasthenes found im Hin¬ 
dustan,* and’which at the time of the I’eriplus had pene¬ 
trated, though, in a form already very corrupt, as far as the 
southernmost point of the Dekhan. 

But while we are thus justified in assuming a high 
antiquity for Indian literature, on exteimal geographical 
grounds, as well as on internal evidence, connected with 
the history of the Hindu religion,® the case is sufficiently 
unsatisfactory, when we come to look for definite chrono- 


® Cf. my paper, Zmi vedisclie Texte 
iiber Ominaund Portenta (1859), pp. 
392 - 393 - 

® To these, thirdly, we4,have to 
add evidence derived from the lan¬ 
guage. The edicts of Piyadasi, 
whose date is fixed by the mention 
therein of Greek kings, /od evenfX)f 
Alexander himself, are written in 


popular dialects, for whose gradual 
development out of the language of 
the Vedic hymns into this form it is 
absolutely necessary to postulate the 
lapse of a series of centuries. 

* According to Strabo,, p. 117, 
Auwvffos (Riidra, Soma, Siva) was 
worshipped in the monntaius, 'Upa- 
(Iiidra, Vishpu) in the plain. 
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logical dates. We must reconcile ourselves to tlie fact 
that any such search will, as a general rule, be absolutely 
fmitless. It is only in the case of those branches of 
literature which also became known abroad, and also in 
regard to tlie last few centuries, when either the dates of 
manuscripts, or the data given in the introductions or 
closing observations of the works themselves, furnish us 
some guidance, that we can expect any result. Apart 
from this, an internal chronology based on the character 
of the works themselves, and on the quotations, &c., 
therein contained, is the only one possible. 

Indian literature divides itself into two great periods, 
the Vedic and the Sanskrit. Turning now to the former, 
or Vedic period, I proceed to give'a preliminary general 
outline of it before entering into the details. 
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VEDIC LITERATURE. 


We Lave to distiiiguisli four Vedas—the Rig-Veda, the 
Saiiia-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, wliicL is in a double form, 
and tlie AtLarva-Veda. Each of tliose is again subdivided 
into three distinct parts—Samhita, RraLmana, and Sutra. 

Their relation to each other is as follows:— 

The Sarnhita * of the Rik is purely a lyrical collection, 
comprising the store of song which the Hindus brought 
with them from their ancient homos on the banks of the 
Indus, and which they had there used for “invoking pro¬ 
sperity on themselves and their hocks, in their adoration 
of the dawn, in. celebration of the struggle between th(5 
gf)d who wdelcls the lightning and {he power of darkness, 
and in rendering ^thanks to the heavenly beings for ] re¬ 
servation in battle.” t Lho songs are here classified 
according to the families of poets to which they are as¬ 
cribed. The princiijle of classification is consequently, so 
to speak, a purely scientific one. It is therefore possible, 
though more cannot be said, that the redaction of the text 
may be of later date than that of the two Samhilas which 

“ * The name Saip.hitit (collection) vidya, svddhydyaf adhyayana, also 
first occurs in the so-called Aran- ‘Veda’ alone. It is in the Sutras 
yakas, or latest supplements to the that we first find the term Chhandas 
Brdhinanas, and in the Sfitras; but specially applied to the Saiphitiis, 
whether' in th,e above meaning, is and more particularly in Pdnini, 
not as yet certain. The names by by whom Rishi, Nigama, Mantra (?) 
which the Sarphibls are ^signated. are also employed in the same 
in the Bnihmanas are—either richafi, manner. 

Rdvidni, yajihishi ,—or Rigveila, Sil- + See Roth, Zur Litteratur und 
maveda, Yajurveda,—or^JahvrichaSj Ocschichtc dcs Weda, p. 8 (Stutt- 
Chhaudogas, Adhvaryus,—or trayi gart, 1846). 
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will come next under our' consideration, and which, pro- 
'viding as they do for a practical want, became necessary 
immediately upon tlje institution of a worship with a fixed 
ritual, Tor the Samhita of the Saman, and both the 
Samhitas of the Yajus, consist only of such riclias (verses) 
and sacrificial formulas as had to be recited at the cere¬ 
monies of the Soma offering and other sacrifices, and in 
^lie same order in wliich they were practically used; at 
least, we know for certain, that this is the case in the 
Yajus. The Samhita of the Saman contains nothing but 
verses {ricluis)-, those of the Yajus, sentences in prose 
also. The former, tlie richas, all recur, with a few ex- 
ceptiotis, in tlie Rik-Sarnliita, so that the Sama-Samhita 
is nothing more than an extract from the songs of tlie 
latter, of the verses applied to the Soma offering, Now 
tlie richas found in the Sama-Samliita and Yajuh-Samhita 
ap[)car in part in a very altered form, deviating consi¬ 
derably from the text of the llik, the Rik-Samhitfi. Of 
this a tri})le explanation is possible. First, these read¬ 
ings may be earlier and more original than those of the 
Kik, liturgical use having protected them from alteration, 
while the siinjjle song, not being immediately connecteil 
with tlie sacred rite, was less scrupulously preserved. Or, 
secondly, they may be later than those of the llik, and 
may have arisen from the necessity of precisely adapting 
the textfto the meaning attributed, to the verse in its 
a])])lication to the ceremony. rOr, lastly^ they may be of 
equal authority with tliose of the Rik, the discrepancies 
being merely occasioned by fhe . variety of districts and 
families in which they were used, the te.xt being most 
authentic in the district and family in which it originated, 
and less so in those to which it subsequently passed. All 
three methods of explanation are alike correct, and in 
each particular case they must all be kept in view. Rut 
if we look more closely at the relation of these verses, it 
may bo stated thus: The ricluis occuning in the Sfuna- 
Samhihi generally stamp themselves as older and more 
original ])y the greater antiquity of their grammatical 
forms; those in the two Samliitds (ff the Yajus, on the 
contrary, generally give the impression of having under¬ 
gone a secondary alteration. Instajices which come 
under the third method of explanatiomare found in equal 
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numbers, both in the Sama-Samhita and the Yajuli- 
Sainhita. Altogether, too nmcli stress cannot be laid on* 
this point, namely, that the alterations which the songs 
and hymns underwent in the popular mouth during tlieir 
oral transmission, must in any case be regarded as very 
considoralde; since preservation by means of writing is 
not to be'tliouglit of i'or this period. Indeed we can 
hardly admit it for the time of the Brahmanas either.,1 
otherwise it would be difficult to account for the numerous 
deviations of the various schools with regard to the text 
of these woihs also, as well as for the great number of 
diffierent schools (Sakhas) generally. 

But altliough the songs of the Rik, or the majority of 
them, were composed on the banks of the Indus, their 
final compilation and arrangement can only have taken 
])lace in India proper; at what time, however, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say. Some portions come down to an age so recent, 
that the system of caste had already been organised; and 
tradition itself, in ascribing to ^akalya and I’ahchfila 
Babhravya a leading part in the arrangement of the Rik- 
Samhita, points us to the flourishing ej)och of the Videhas 
and rahchalas, as I shall show hereafter. The Samhibl 
of the Siimau, being entirely borrowed from the Rik, gives 
no clue to the period of its origin; only, in the fact that it 
contaiUvS no extracts from any of the later portions of the 
Rik, we have perhaps an indication that these iwmre not 
then in existence. This,.however, is a point not yet in¬ 
vestigated. As for the two Samhitas of the Yajus, we 
have in the prose portions ’peculiar to them, most distinct 
proofs that both originated in the eastern parts of Hin¬ 
dustan,'^ in the country of the Kui’upahclialas, and tliat 
they belong to a period when the Brahiuanical element 
had already gained the supremacy, although it had still to 
encounter many a hard struggle, and when at all events 
the hierarchy of the Brahmans, and the system of caste, 
were completely organised, Hay, it may be that we have 
even external grounds for supposing that the present re¬ 
daction of the Sainhita of the White Yajus dates from 
the third century B.%, For Megasthenes mentions a people 
called MaSiavSivol, and this name recurs in the Ma- 

^ Or rather to the east of the Indus, in Hindustda. 
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dliyamdinas, the principal school of the White Yajus. 
•More of this later on. 

The origin of tlie Atharva-Samhita dates also from tlie 
period when Bralimanism had become dominant. It is in 
other respects perfectly analogous to the Rik-Samhita, and 
contains tlie store of song of this Brahnianical epoch. 
Many of the=^e songs are to be found also in the last, that 
lis, the least ancient book of the Rik-Sarnhita, In tlie 
latter they are the latest additions made at the time of 
its compilation; in the Atharvan they are the proper and 
natural utterance of the present. The spirit of tiie two 
collections is indeed entirely different. In tiie Rik there 
breatlies a lively natural feeling, a warm love for nature; 
Willie in the Aiharvan there prevails, on the contrary, only 
an an,\'ious dread of l^r evil spirits, and their magical , 
powers. In the Rik we find the people in a state of free 
activity and independence; in tlie Atharvan we see it 
hound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of superstition. 
But the Atliarva-Sumhiti likewise contains pieces of great 
antiquity, which may jierhaps have belonged more to tlic^ 
people proper, to its lower grades; whereas the songs of 
the Rik appear rather to have been the especial property 
of the higher families,* Jt was not without a long struggle 
tliat the songs of the Atharvan were permitted to take 
their place as a fourth Veda. There is no mention made 
of them yi the mure ancient portions of the Brahihanas of 
the Rik, Saman, and Yajus; ipdeed they only originated 
simultaneously \A ith these Brahmanas, and are ■therefore 
only alluded to in their later portions. 

We now come to the second part of Vedic literature, 
the Brubmanas. 

The character of the Brahmanas vf may he thus gene- 


* This svTrrnise, based upon cer¬ 
tain p.assagoK in tiie Atharvan, would 
certainly bo at variance witli the 
name ‘ Athaiwdngirasas,' borne by 
lb 8 Sninhitfl; according to which 
it would belong, on the contrary, to 
the moat ancient and noble Brah¬ 
man families. But I have elsewhere 
advanced the conjecture, that this 
name was simply assumed in order 
to impart a greater sanctity to the 
contents, see /. i, 295. [Zwei 


vedische Texte iiber Omina und Por- 
tenta, pp. 346-348,] 

+ This term signifies ‘ that which 
relates to prayer, braktnan,' lirak- 
raan. itself means ‘ drawing forth,' as 
well in a physical sense ‘producing,’ 
‘ creating,’ as in a spiritual one ‘lift¬ 
ing uj>,’elevating,’ ‘strengthen¬ 
ing.’ The first mention of the name 
Brdhmana, in the above sense, is 
found in th^ Brdhmahaof the White 
Yajus, aud’^especially in its thir- 
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rally defined: Their object is to connect the sacrificial 
songs and formulas with the sacrificial rite, by pointing 
out, on the one hand, their direct mutual relation; and, on 
the other, their symbolical connection with each other. 
Tn setting forth the former, they give the particular ritual 
ill its details: in illustrating the latter, they are cither 
directly explanatory and analytic, dividing each formula 
into its constituent parts, or else they establish that con, 
ncction dogmatically by the aid of tradition or specula¬ 
tion. We thus find in them the oldest rituals we have, 
the oldest linguistic explanations, the oldest traditional nar¬ 
ratives, and the oldest philosophical speculations. Tliis 
peculiar chara(;ter is common generally to all works of 
tin's class, yet they differ widely in details, according to 
their individual tendency, and according as they belong to 
this or that particular Veda. With res];)ect to age they 
all date from the j^eviod of the transition from Vedic/ 
civilisation and culture to the Brahmanic mode of thought 
and social order. Nay, they help to bring about this very 
transition,-and some of them belong rather to the time of 
its commencement, others rather to that of its termina¬ 
tion.* Tlie Brahmanas originfited from the opinions of 
individual sages, imparted by oral tradition, and ])reserve(r 
as well as supplemented in their hiniilies and by their 
disciples. The more numerous these separate ti’aditions 
beeame,'the more urgent ])ecame the necessity »for bring¬ 
ing them iiito harmony with each other. To this end, as 
time went on, compilations, compiising a variety of these 
materials, and in which the different opinions on each 
subject were uniformly traced to their original represen- 


teenth book. In cases where the 
dogmatical explanation of a cere¬ 
monial or other precept has already 
been given, wtt there find the ex¬ 
pression tastfoJetam hrdhmanam, ‘ of 
this the Brihmana has already been 
stated ; ’ whereas in the hooks pre¬ 
ceding the thirteenth, we 'find in 
such ctises tasjf/okto handhuh ‘ its con¬ 
nection has already been set forth. ’ 
St., V. 6o, ix. 351.]—Besides 
Brahmana, Pravachana -is also used 
in the Scima-Sutras, according tb the 


commentary, in the same sense ; 
they also mention Anubnihmana, a 
term which does not occur elsewhere 
except in Pdnini. 

*• Pc^uini, iv. 3. 105, directly men¬ 
tions ‘ older {purdnaprohla) Brdli- 
manas and in contradistinction to 
these there must, of course, have 
been in existence in bis day ‘more 
modern (or as the scholiast says, <?//- 
ynkdla) Bnihmanas.' [See on tliis 
Goldstiicker, Pdnini, p. 132, tf., and 
luy rejoinder in 1 . St., v. 64, fi’.] 
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tativGS, were made in different districts by individuals 
p’eculiarly qualified for the task. But Avlietlier these com- 
X)ilations or digests were now actually written down, or 
were still transmitted orally only, remains uncertain. The 
latter supposition would seem probable from the fact that 
of the same work we here and there find two texts en¬ 
tirely differing in their details. Nothing definite, how- 
e’per, can be said on the subject, for in these cases there 
may possibly have been some fundamental difference in 
the original, or even a fresh treatment of the materials. 
It was, moreover, but natural that these compilers should 
fre(|uently come into collision and conflict with eacli 
other. Hence we have now and then to remark the 
exhibition of strong animosity against those who in the 
author’s opinion are heterodox. The preponderant in¬ 
fluence gradually gained by some of these works over the 
rest—whether by reason of their intrinsic value, or of tlie 
fact that their author appealed more to the hierarchical 
spirit*—has resulted, unfortunately for us, in the preserva- 
tioii of these only, while works representative of the dis- 
])uted opinions have for the most part disappeared. Here 
and there perhaps in India some fragments may still l)e 
found; in general, however, here as everywhere in Indian 
literature, we encounter the lamentable fact that the 
works which, in the end, came off' victorious, Irave .almost 
entirely supplanted and effaced their predecessors. After 
all, a comparatively large number of Ihullmanas is still 
extant—a circumstance which i.*^ evidently owing to their 
being each annexed to a particular Veda, as well as to the 
I'act that a sort of petty jealousy had always prevailed 
among the families in which the study of the different 
Vedas was hereditarily transmitted. Thus in the case of 
each Veda, such works at least as had come to be con¬ 
sidered of the highest authority have been preserved, 
although the practical significance of the Brahnianas was 


* The diflieulty of their preserva- 
tiou is also an important factor in 
the case, as at that time writing 
either did not exist at all, or at any 
rate was hnt seldom employed, 
[“In considering the question of 
the age and extent of the use of 


writing in India, it is important to 
point out thi^yt the w'ant of suitable 
materials, in the North at least, be¬ 
fore the introduction of paper, must 
have been a Jgre.at obstacle to its 
general' U8e.”'SfcBurnell, Elements of 
South Indian Palveograyhy, p, lo.] 
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{gradually more and more lost, and passed over to 1-ho 
Sutras, &c. To the number of the Bnilimanas, or recen¬ 
sions of the Samhitas, which were thus lost, belong those . 
^of the Vashkalas, Paifigins, Bhallavins, Sdtyayanin^f, 
Kalabavins, Lumakayanins, Sambuvis, Khadayanins, and' 
^alankayanins, which we find {[noted on various occasions 
in writings of this class; besides all the ( 3 hhandas works 
(Samhitas) specified in the ga'na ‘ ^aunaka ’ (Pan., iv. ‘g. 
io6), whose names are not so much as mentioned else¬ 
where. 

The difierence between the Brahmnnas of the several 
Vedas as to subject-matter is essentially this: The Bn'ih- 
manas of the Rik, in their exposition of the ritual, gene¬ 
rally specify those duties only which fcdl to the Ilotar, or 
reciter of the rich/is^ whose office it was to collect from the 
various hymns the verses suited to each particular occa¬ 
sion, as its sasira (canon). The Brahmanas of the Saman 
confine themselves to the duties of the Ihlgatar, or singer 
of the sdmans; the Brahmanas of the Yajus, to the duties 
of the Adlivaryu, or actual performer of the sacrifice. In 
the Brahmanas of the Rik, the order of the sacriticial per¬ 
formance is on the whole preserved, wlim-eas the secpieiice 
of the hymns as they occur in the Rik-Sarnhita is not 
attended to at all. But in the Brahmanas of the Sanian and 
Yajus, we find a difference corresponding to the fact that 
their Sainhitas are,already adapted to the projfer order of 
the ritual. The Brahmana of the Siin.cn enters but sel¬ 
dom into the explanation of individual verses; the Brah¬ 
mana of the White Yajus, on the contrary, may be almost 
considered as a ruiming dogmatic commentary on its 
Sarnhita, to the order of wliicli it adheres so strictly, that 
in the case of its omitting one or more verses, we might 
perhaps be justified in concluding that they did not then 
form part of the Sarnhita. A supplement also has been 
added to this Brahmana for some of tlmse books of the 
Sarnhita which were incorporated with it at a period sub- 
secpient to its original compilation, so that the Brahmana 
comprises loo adhydyas instead of 6o, as formerly seems 
to have been thfe’ case. The Brahmana of the Black 
Yajus does not, as we shall see further on, differ in its 
contents, but only in point of time, from its Sarnhita. It 
is, in fact, a su|)plement to it. The Brahmana of the 
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Alliarvan is up to the present time unknown, though there 
af‘e manuscripts of it in England.® ^ 

Tiie common name for the Brahinana literature 
‘ hearing-/ i.e., that which is subject of hearing, subject of 
exposition, of teaching, by which name their learned, and 
consequently exclusive, character is sufficiently intimated. 
In accordance with this we find in the works themselves 
frgquent warnings against intrusting the knowledge con¬ 
tained in them to any pi'ofane person. The name Sruti is 
not indeed mentioned in them, but only in the Sutras, 
though it is perfectly justified by the corresponding use of 
the verb hu which occurs in them frequently. 

The third stage in Yedic literature is represented by the 
Siitras.* These are, upon the whble, es.sentially founded 


* It ha.'t since been published, see 
below. It presents no sort of di¬ 
rect inteniid relation to the Ath. 
Han.liitd. 

* The word Si'itr.i in the above 
sense occur.s first in the Madhukiind 1, 
one of the latest siippleinents to tlio 
llrahnuna of the White Yajtie, next 
in the two Grihya-Siitras ot the Rile, 
and finally iii Piinini. It means 
‘thread,’ ‘band,’ cf. Lai. ^utTC.. 
Would it be correct to regard it as 
an expre-SKion analogous to the Ger¬ 
man baud (vuRune) ? If so, the term 
would have to be uiuh'rstood of the 
fastening together of the leaves, and 
would necessarily jiresuiipose the 
existence of writing (in the same 
way, perhajiH, as grantha does, a 
teiiii first occurring in Piiiiini ?). 
Inquiry into the origin of Indian 
writing has not, unfortunately, led 
to much result a.s yet. The oldest 
inscriptions, according to Wilson, 
date no earlier than the third century 
B.c, Nearelius, howev.“r, as is well 
known, mentions writing, and his 
time corresponds very well upon the 
whole to the period to which we 
must refer the origin of the .Sfitras. 
Blit as these were comjiosed chiefly 
with a view to their being committed 
to memory—a fact which follows 
from their form, and partly accounts 
for it—there might be good grounds 


for taking exception to the etymo- 
logy just pro])osed, and for regard¬ 
ing tlie slgiiiticatiuu ‘guiding-line,’ 
‘cine,’ as the original one. [This is 
the mo.iiiing given in the St. Peters¬ 
burg Dictionary. — The writing of 
the Indians is of Semitic origin : 
see Beiifey, Jndieii. (in JJrsch aoil 
Gruber'g Ennjchijicedia, 1840), p. 254; 
my Jinlische Skizzai , (1856), ]>. 127, 
ff. ; Burnell, JUvin. of South Indion 
Pal., p. 3, ff. Probably it served in 
the first instance merely fOV secular 
purposes, and was only ajqilied sub¬ 
sequently to literature. See Muller, 
Anc 8 . Lit:, p. 507 ; /. SI ,, v. 20, ff.; 
J.Mtr., ii. 339. GuldsUleker {/’««/«(, 
i860, p. 2O, ff) (!<inte.iKl.s that the 
words sutra and grantha must alnso- 
lutely bo connected with writing. 
See, however. 7 . St., v. 24, ff. ; xiii. 
476.]— Nor doe.s etymology lead 
us to a more certain result'in the 
case of another word found in this 
connection, viz., alcHhnra, ‘sillalile.’ 
This word does not seem to occur in 
this sense in the Saqiliita of the Kile 
(or Siiriian); it there rather signifies 
‘ imperishable.' The connecting link 
between thijf primary signification 
and the niciming ‘ syllable,’ which is 
first met with in the Sainhitii of the 
Yajus, might perhaps he the idea of 
writii^', the la^Jer being the making 
imperishable, ns it were, of otherwise 
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on the Brahinalias, and must be considered as their neces¬ 
sary supplement, as a further advance in the path strack 
out by the latter in the direction of more rigid system and 
^ formalism.® While the Brahmanas, with the view of ex¬ 
plaining the sacrifice and supporting it by authority, &c., 
uniformly confine themselves to individual instances of 
ritual, interpretation, tradition, and sjicculation, subjecting 
these to copious dogmatic treatment, the object of tlie 
Sutras is to comprehend everything that had any reference 
whatever to these subjects. The mass of matter became 
too great; there was risk of the tenor of the whole being 
lost in the details; and it gradually became impossible to 
discuss all the different particulars consecutividy. Diffuse 
discussion of the details had to be replaced l)y concise 
collective summaries of them. The utmost brevitv was, 
however, requisite in condensing this great mass, in order 
to avoid overburdening the memory; and this lirevity 
ultimately led to a remarkably compressed and enigmatical 
style, which was more and more cultivated as the litera¬ 
ture of the Sutras became more independent, and in pro¬ 
portion as the resulting advantages became apparent. 
Thus the more ancient a Sutra, the more intelligible it is; 
the more enigmatical it is, the more modern will it prove.* 
But the literature of the Sutras can by no means be 
said to rest entirely upon the Brahmanas, for these, as 
a rule, give too exclusive a prominence to tl>o ritual of 
the sacrifice. Jndeed, itds oidy one particular division of 
the Sutras—viz., the Kalpa-Sutras, apliorisms exclusively 
devoted to the consideration of this ritual —which bears 

fltieling iiud evanescent words and ® On tbe mutual relations of tlte 
syllahlos (?). Or is tlie notion of the Briihinanasand Sdtras, soe also /. St., 
imperishable Xoyos at the viii. 76, 77; is. 353> 354- 

this aignilication ? [In * I’reeisely as in the case of the 

to the first German edition it was Brdhmanas, so also in tlie case of the 
pointed out, on the authority of a Kalpas, i.c., Kalpa-Shtras, Piinini, 
communication received from Pro- iv. 3. 105, di8tiugui.slu>s those com- 
fessorAufrecht, that a/l's^ara is twice posed by the ancients from those 
used in thd * measuring of that arc nearer tb 'his own time, 

speech,’, vig;., i. 164. 24 (47), and On the sacrlfiee and sacrificial 

ix. 13. and con.stvuently may implements of tiiei^hi'auta-Siitras, see 
there cd^n ‘ syllable.’ 'According to M. Miiller in Z. 1 ). 'MM., IX. xxxvi.- 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, this Ixxxii. ; Hang’s notbsto his trausla- 
latter ipjilaning is to be derived from tiou of the Aitareya-Brilhraana ; and 
the id^jpf ‘ the constjyit, simple ’ ele- inypaj^er ,Zur Kenntitits deg vedigeheu 
ment ij^language.] OpferrUiials, I. xm. 
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the specfal name of ^rauta-Sdtras, i.c., “ Siitras founded 
•on the Sruti,” The sources of the other Sutras must he 
sought elsewhere. 

Side by side with the Srauta-Sutras we are met by a 
second family of ritual Siitras, the so-called Grihya-Siitras, 
which treat of domestic ceremonies, those celebrated at 
birth and before it, at marriage, as well as at .death and 
after it. The origin of these works is sufficiently indi¬ 
cated by their titlCj^ since, in addition to the name of 
Griliya-Siitras, they also bear that of Smarta-Siitras, i.e., 
“ Sutras founded on the Smriti.” Smriti, ‘ memory,’ i.e., 
that which is the subject of memory, can evidently only 
be distinguished from ^ruti, ‘hearing,’ i.e., that which is 
the subject of hearing, in so far as the former impresses 
itself on the memory directly, without special instruction 
and provision for the purpose. It belongs to all, it is the 
prox)erty of the whole jieojile, it is supported by the con¬ 
sciousness of all, and does not therefore need to be spe¬ 
cially inculcated. Custom and law are common property 
and accessible to all; ritual, on the contrary, though in 
like manner arising originally from the common conscious¬ 
ness, is developed in its details by the speculations and 
suggestions of individuals, and remains so far the yaopeity 
of tiie few, who, favoured by external circumstances, under¬ 
stand how to ins])ire the people with a due awe of the 
iinportan^^e and sanctity of their institutions. It ds not, 
however, to be assumed from thjs that Smyiti, bustom and 
law, did not also undergo considerable alterations in the 
course of time. ’The mass of the immigrants had a great 
deal too mucli on their hands in the subjugation of the 
aborigines to be in a j)Osition to occupy themselves with 
other matters. Their whole energies had, in the first in¬ 
stance,‘to be concentrated upon the necessity of holding 
their ovm against the enemy. When this had been 
effected, and resistance was broken down, they awoke 
suddenly to find tlicniselves bound and shackled in the 
hands of other and far more powerful enemies; or rather, 
they did not awake at alb; their physicfd ])owers had been 
so long and so exclusively'exercised expended to the 
detriment of their intellectual energy, that the latter had 
gradually dwindled away altogether, llio history ttf these 
new enemies was this; The knowledge of the ancient songs 

B 
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with which, in their ancient homes, the Indians*had wor¬ 
shipped the powers of nature, and the knowledge of the* 
ritual connected with these songs, became more and more 
the exclusive property of those whose ancestors perliaps 
composed tliem, and in whose families this knowledge had 
been hereditary. Tliese same families remained in the 
possession of the traditions connected with tliom, and 
which were necessary to their explanation. To strangerg 
ill a foreign country, anything brought with them from 
home becomes invested with a halo of sacredness; and 
thus it- came about that these families of singers became 
families of priests, whose influence was more and more 
consolidated in proportion as the distance betw'een the 
peojile and their former home increased, and the more 
their ancient institutions were banislied from their minds 
by external struggles. The guardians of the ancestral 
customs, of the primitive forms of worship, took an in¬ 
creasingly prominent position, became the representatives 
of these, and, finally, the representatives of the Divine 
itself. For so ably had tliey used their opportunities, that 
they succeeded in founding a hierarchy the like of which 
the world has never seen. To this position it would have 
been scarcely possible for them to attain Imt for tlie ener¬ 
vating climate of Hindustiui, and tlie mode of life induced 
by it, which exercised a • deteriorating inlluence upon r* 
race unaccustomed to it. The families also of^the petty 
kings who* had formerly, reigned over, individual tribes, 
held a more prominent jiositioii in the larger kingdoms 
which were of necessity fcfunded in Hindustan; and thus 
arose the military caste. Lastly, the peojile proper, the 
Vim^, or settlers, united to form a third caste, and they in 
their turn naturally re.served to themselves jirerogatives 
over the fourth caste, or Siidras. This last was co^nposed 
of various mixed elements, partly, perhaps, of an Aryan 
race which had settled earlier in India, partly of the 
aborigines themselves, and partly*’again of those among 
the iinrnigTants, or their Western kinsmen, who refused 
adherence to th^ new Erahmanical order. The royal 

* Who were distinguished by their colour, for caste. [See I. x. 4, 
very colour from t^ie three^ other 10.] 
castes; hence the nauie wrnd, i .«. 
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families,-tlie warriors, who, it may he supposed,-strenu¬ 
ously supported the priesthood so long as it was a ques- 
.tion of robbing the people of their rights, now that this 
was eifected turned against their former allies, and sought. 
to throw off the yoke that was likewise laid upon them. 
Tliese efforts were, however, unavailing; the colossus was 
too firmly established. Obscure legends and' isolated 
a^jiusions are the only records left to us in the later 
writings, of the sacrilegious hands which ventured to at¬ 
tack the sacred and divinely consecrated majesty of the 
Brahmans; and these are careful to note, at the same 
time, the terrible punishments which befell those impious 
offenders. The fame of many a Barbarossa has hero 
passed away and been forgotten ! 

Tlie Smarta-Sutras, which led to this digression, gene¬ 
rally exhibit the complete standpoint of Brahmanism. 
Whether in the form of actual records or of compositions 
orally transmitted, thc‘.y in any case date from a period when 
more than men cared to lose of the Smriti—that precious 
tradition passed on from generation to generation—was in 
danger of perishing. Though, as we have just seen, it had 
undergone considerable modifications, even in the families 
who guanled it, through the influence of tlie Brahmans, 
yet this influence was chiefly exercised with reference 
to its jiolitical bearings; leaving domestic manners- and 
customs ipntouched in their ancient /orm; so^ that these 
works cover a rich treasure of ideas and conceptions of 
extreme antiquity. It is in them also that we liave to 
look for the beginnings of tlie* Hindii legal literature,^- 
whose subject-matter, indeed, in part corresponds exactly 
to theirs, and w^hose authors bear for the most ])art tlie 
same names as those of the Griliya^Siitras. With the 
strictly legal portions of the law-books, those dealing wdth 


For tLe ritual relating to birth 
see Speijer’H bocjk on the Jdtakarma 
(Leyden, 1872)—for the marriage 
ceremonies, Haas’s paper, Ueber die 
Heiratfiegebrauche der alien Inder, 
with additions by myself in J. Si., 
V. 267, ff. ; also my paper Vedische 
IfocAzeitsspruche, ibid., p. 177, ff. 
(1862)—on the burial of the dead, 
lioth in Z. D. M. G., viii. 487 ,hS‘, 


{1854), and JT. Miiller, ibid., IX. 
i.-xxxvi. (1855); and lastly, O. Don- 
ner’s Pindapilrii/ajna (1870). 

Besides the Gfihya-Sutras wo 
find some te^dfirdirectly called Hiiar- 
ma-Siitras, orSiirnayjtchiirika-Sdtraa, 
which are specified as portions of 
^rauta-Siitras, but which were no 
doubt t^ubsequuntly inserted into 
these. 
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civil law, criminal law, and political law, we do not, it is 
true, find more than a few points of connection in tliesb 
Sutras; but probably these branches were not codified at 
.aU uiTtil the pressure of actual imminent danger made it 
necessary to establish them on a secure foundation. The 
risk of their gradually dying out was, owing to the con¬ 
stant operation of the factors involved, not so great as in 
the case of domestic customs. But a far more real pejjd 
tlireatened them in the fierce assaults directed against the 
Brahmanical polity by the gradually increasing power of 
Buddhism. Buddhism originally proceeded purely from 
theoretical heterodoxy regarding the relation of matter to 
spirit, and similar questions; but in course of time it 
addressed itself to practical points of religion and worsliip, 
and tlienceforth it imperilled the very existence of Brah¬ 
manism, since the military caste and the oppressed classes 
of the people generally availed themselves of its aid in 
order to throw off' the overwhelming yoke of priestly 
domination. The statement of Megastheiies, that the 
Indians in his time administered law only cItto fivrjixr)<f, 
‘from memory,’ ! hold therefore to be perfectly correct, 
and 1 can see no grounds for the view that fivx]firj is but a 
mistranslation of Sniriti in the sense of Smriti-Sastra, ‘ a 
treatise on Smriti.’* For tlie above-mentioned reason, 
however—in ‘consequence of the develo])nient of Bud¬ 
dhism into an aiiti-Brahinanical religion—the,- case may 
have altered suon afterwards, and a code, that of Manu, 
for example (founded un tlie Manava Grihya-SiUra), may 
have been drawn up. But this work bekaigs not to the 
close of the Yedic, but to the beginning of the following 
period. 

As we have found, in the Smriti, an independent basis for 
the Grihy a-Sutras—in addition to the Brahman as, where but 
lew points of contact with these Sutras can be traced—so 
too shall we find an independent basis for those Sutras 
the contents of .which relate to language. In this case it 
is in the recitation of the songs and formulas at the sac- 
1 ‘ifice that we sh.'ll find it. Although, accordingly, these 


* This latter view lias been best rjell, Elements of S. Ind, Palaogr., 
set forth by Schwj..ibeck, ^legns- p. 4] 
thtnes, p'p. 50, 51. [liut s^ealso 13 ur- 
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Sutras gtand on a level with the Brahmanas, which owe 
their origin to the same source, yet this must be under¬ 
stood as applying only to those views on linguistic rela¬ 
tions which, being presupposed in the Sutras, must be 
long anterior to them. It must not be taken as applying 
to the works themselves, inasmuch as they present the 
results of tliese antecedent investigations in a 'collected 
ahd systematic form. Obviously also, it was a much more 
natural tiling to attempt, in the first instance, to elucidate 
tlie relation of the prayer to the sacrifice, than to make 
the form in which the prayer itself was drawn up a sub¬ 
ject of investigation. The more sacred the sacrificial per¬ 
formance grew, and the more fixed the form of worship 
gradually became, the greater became the importance of 
the jirayers belonging to it, and the stronger their claim to 
the utmost possible purity and safety. To effect this, it 
was necessary, first, to fix the text of the prayers; secondly, 
to establish a correct pronunciation and recitation; and, 
lastly, to preserve the tradition of their origin. It was 
only after the lapse of time, and when by degrees their 
literal sense had become foreign to the phase into which the 
language had passed—and this was of course much later 
the case with the priests, who were familiar with them, 
tlmn with the people at large—that it became necessary 
to take precautions for Securing and establisliiilg the sense 
also. To Attain all these objects, those most.conversant 
with the subject were obliged Co give instruction to.the 
ignorant, and circles were thus formed around them of 
travelling scholars, who made pilgrimages from one teacher 
to another according as they were attracted by the fame 
of special learning. These researches were naturally not 
confined to cpiestions of language, but embraced the whole 
range of Brahmanical theology, ej^tending in like manner 
to questions of worship, dogma, and speculation, all of 
which, indeed, were closely interwoven with each other. 
We must, at any rate, assume among the Brahmans of this 
period a very stirring intellectual life, in which even the 
women took an active part, and w^lui accounts still 
further for the superiority maintained and exercised by the 
Brahmans over the rest of the people. Nor did the mili¬ 
tary caste hold aloof from these inquiries, especially after 
they had succeeded in securing a time of repose from 
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external warfare. We have here a faitliful copy of the 
scholastic period of the Middle Ages; sovereigns wlioso 
courts fonri the centres of intellectual life; Bralunnus who 
with lively emulation carry on their inquiries into the 
liighest questions the human mind can propound ; women 
who with cntlmsiastic ardour plunge into tlie mysteries 
of speculation, impressing and astonishing men by tlie 
depth and loftiness of their opinions, and who—while in 
astate wliich, judging from description, seems to have been 
a kind of somnambulism—solve the questions proposed to 
them on saci'cd subjects. As to the quality of their solu¬ 
tions, and the value of all these inquiries generally, that 
is another matter. Bnt neither have the scholastic sub¬ 
tleties any absolute, worth in themselves; it i.s only the 
striving and the effort which ennobles the character of 
any such period. 

The advance made by linguistic research during this 
epoch was very considerable. It was then that the text 
of the prayers was fixed, that the redaction of the various 
Sarnhitas took place. By degrees, very extensive pre¬ 
cautions were taken for this purpose. Bor their study 
(Pat,ha), as well as for the diifcrent methods of preserving 
them—whether by Avriting or by memory, for either is 
possible^^—such special injunctions are given, that it seems 


All the ■T,cchi;',Ical terms, luw- 
ever, which occur for study of the 
Veda and the like, uniformly refer 
to speaking and reciting only, and 
thereby point to exclusively oral 
tradition. The writing down of the 
Vedic texts BeeinB indeed not to 
have taken place until compara¬ 
tively late }>p.riod. See/. 5 <.,v. i8, 
ff. (l86l). Muller, Aw. S. Lit, X). 
507, fl‘. (1S59); Westergaard, Ueber 
dm ilhesten Zeitrami der indiscJien 
Oeschirh'te (i860, German transla¬ 
tion 1862, p. 42, ff.); and Hang, 
Ueher dns Wesen dea vediacJien Ac- 
(1873, p. 16, ff.jVibave declared 
themselves in favour ot'this theory, 
bang thinks that those Brahmans 
who were converted to Buddhism 
were the first who consigned the 
Veda to writing—for poleiritcii pur¬ 
poses—and that they were followed 


by the, rest of the Bralnn.anR. On 
the other hand, Goldstucker, Biiht- 
lingk, Wliitney, and Both {Der 
Alharvavcda in Kashmir, p. 10), are 
of the ox)po8ite ojiinion, holding, in 
p.articular, that the authors f)f the 
Pr^tisiikhyas must have had written 
texts before them. Benfey also 
formerly shared thi.s view, bnt re¬ 
cently {Einleitunr/ in die Gramma- 
tile der vcd. I^j>rache, p. 31), he has 
expressed the belief th.at tiie Vedic 
texts were only committed to writ¬ 
ing at a late date, long subse¬ 
quent to their '• diaakenaais.' Bur¬ 
nell also, 1 . c., p. 10, is of opinion 
that, amongst other things, the very 
scarcity of the material for writing 
in ancient times “ almost precludes 
the existence of MSS. of books or 
long documents.” 
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^11 but impossible that any alteration in the text, except 
in the form of interpolation, can have taken place since. 
These directions, as well as those relating to the pronun¬ 
ciation and recitation of the words, are laid down in the 
Prlitisiikliya-Sutras, writings with which we have but 
recently been made acquainted.* Such a rrieti.4akhya- 
Siitra uniformly attaches itself to the Samhita of a single 
Teda only, but it embraces aU the schools belonging to it; 
it gives the general regulations as to the nature of the 
sounds employed, the euphonic rules observed, the accent 
and its modifications, the modulation of the voice;, &c. 
Inirthcr, all the individual cases in which peculiar ])houetic 
or other, changes are observed are specially pointed out;’’^ 
and wc arc; in this way su})plied W'ith an excellent critical 
means of arriving at tlie form of the text of each Samhita 
at the time wlien its Prati^iikhya was composed. If wc 
find in any ])art of the Samhita phonetic peculiarities 
vdiich we are unable to trace in its Pratisakhya, wc may 
rest assured, that at that period this part did not yet 
belong to the Samhita, The directions as to the recital of 
the Yeda, i.e., of its Samhita,f in the schools—each indivi¬ 
dual word being repeated in a variety of connections—])re-» 
sent- a very lively picture of the care’ with which these 
studies were pursued. 

Por the knowledge t,)f metre also, rich mcftcrials have 
b(;eii haifhed down to us in the Sutras. Tl;^} singers of 
the hymns themselves must iiattirally hav.d been sognisant 
of the metrical laws observed jn them. But we also find 
the te.chnical names of some metres now and then metn- 
tioned in the later songs of the Rik. In the Brahmanas 
the oddest tricks are played with them, and their harmony 
is in some mystical fashion brought into connection with 
the harmony of the world, in fact stated to be its fuuda- 


* By Kotli in his essays, Zur 
Litleratur avd Gtschichtc dcs Weda, 
p. 53, fF. (translated in Journ. A«. 
iSV. Bengal, January 1848, p. 6, ff.). 

This iiuleed is the real purpose 
of the I’rJt indkliyas, luntnelj^, to 
show how the continuous Sai^hitd 
text is to be reconstructed out of 
the Pada text, in which the indivi¬ 
dual words .of the text are given 


separately in their original form, 
unaffected by sanulhi, i.e., the influ¬ 
ence of the word.s which iuiiiK'di- 
ately precede#nd follow. Whatever 
else, over aM above thi.‘<, is found 
in the Prdti^iikhyaH is mendy acces¬ 
sory matter. See Whitney in Jout'- 
nal Am. Or. Soc., iv. 259 (1853). 

+ fetrictly%peaking, only these 
(the Sapihitds) are Veda. 
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mental cause. The simple minds of these thinkers were 
too much charmed by their rhythm not to be led into 
these and similar symbolisings. The further development 
of metre afterwards led to special inquiries into its laws. 
Such investigations have been preserved to us, both in 
Siitras ' treating directly of metre, e.g., the Nidana-Siitra, 
and in the Anukramanis, a peculiar class of works, which, 
adhering to the order of each Samhita, assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each song or prayer. They may, 
therefore, perhaps belong to a later period than most of 
the Sutras, to a time when the text of each Sainhita was 
already extant in its final form, and distrilmted as we 
there find it into larger and smaller sections for the better 
regulation of its study. One of the smallest sections 
formed the pupil’s task on each occasion.—The preserva¬ 
tion of the tradition concerning the autliors and the origin 
of tlie prayers is too intimately connected herewith to be 
dissociated from the linguistic Sutras, although the-class 
of works to which it gave rise is of an entirely different 
character. The most ancient of such traditions are to be 
found, as above stated, in the Brahmanas tliemselves. These 
latter also contain legends regarding the origin and the 
author of this or that particular form of vmrship; and on 
such occasions the Brahrnana frequently api)oals toOathas, 
or stanzas, ' preserved by oral transmission among the 
people, it As evidently in these legends that' we must 
look for-’the origin of the more extensive Itihdsas and 
Puranas, works which but enlarged the range of their sub¬ 
ject, but which in every other respect proceeded after the 
same fashion, as is shown by several of the earlier frag¬ 
ments preserved, e.g., in the Maha-Bharata. The mbst 
ancient work of the kind hitherto known is the Brihad- 
devata by Saunaka, in MoJeas, which, however, strictly fol¬ 
lows, the order of the Rik-Samhita, and proves by its very 
title that it has only an accideiltad connection with this 
class of works; Its object properly is to specify the deity 
for each verse the Rik-Samhita. But in so doing, it 
supports its views^'ivith so many legends, that we are fully 
justified in classing it here. It, however, like the other 
Anukramanis, belongs to a much later period than most 


^ See Part i, of my paper on Indian Prosody, I. St., viii. t, fiF. (1863). 
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oJP tlie Siitras, since it presupposes Yaska, the author of 
the Nirukti, of -whom 1 have to speak presently; it is, in 
fact, essentially based upon his work. [See Adalb. Kuhn 
in I. Si., i.-101-120.] 

It was remarked above, that the investigations into the 
literal sense of the prayers only began when tins sense 
had gradually become somewhat obscure, and that, as tliis 
crfhld not be the case among the priests, who were fami¬ 
liar with it, so soon as amongst the rest of the people, the 
language of the latter may at that time have undergone 
considerable modifications. The first step taken to ren¬ 
der the prayers intelligible was to make a collection of 
synonyms, which, by virtue of their very arrangement, ex¬ 
plained themselves, and of specially obsolete words, of which 
separate interpretations were then given orally. These 
collected words were called, from- their being “ ranked,” 
“ strung together,” Niqranthu, corrupted into Nvjhantu,* 
ar d those occupied with them Naigliaritukas. One work 
of this kind has been actually preserved to us.^® It is in 
five books, of which the three first contain synonyms; the 
fourth, a list of specially difficult Vedic words; and the 
fifth, a classification of the various divine personages wdio 
figure in the Veda. We also possess one of the ancient 
expositions of this work, a commentary on it, called 
'Nirnkii, “ interpretation,*^’ of which Yaska is saicl to be the 
author. If consists of twelve books, to which two others 
having no proper connection with them were afterwards 
added. It is reckoned by the Indians among the so-called 
Vedaiigas, together with ^iksha, Chhandas, and Jyotisha 
—three very late treatises on phonetics, metre, and astro¬ 
nomical calculations—and also, with ^ Kalpa and Vya- 
karana, i.e., ceremonial and grammar, two general cate¬ 
gories of literary works. The four first names likewise 
originally signified the class in general,and it was only 
later that they were applied to the four individual works 


* See lloth, Introduction to the 
Nirukti, ,.p. xii. 

To this place belong,further, the 
Nighantu to the Atharva-S., men¬ 
tioned by Haug (cf. /. 175, 

176,) and the Nigama-Pariiish^a of 
the White Yajus, 


Sikshd stjJlfcontinues to bo the 
name of a sf)ecies. A .considerable 
number of treatises so entitled have 
recently been found, and more are 
constantly beiaj brought to light. 
Cf. KiSlhorn, A St., xiv. 160. 
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now spncially designated by tliose titles. It is in Yaska .’3 
work, tlie Nirukti, that we find the first general notions of 
grammar. Starting from the phonetic rules, the observ¬ 
ance of which the Prati^akhya-Sutras had already estab¬ 
lished witli so much mirniteness—but only for each of the 
Veda-Samhitas—advance was no doubt gradually made, in 
the first place, to a general view of the subject of plione- 
tics, and thence to the remaining portions of the dgmain 
of language. Inflection, derivation, and composition were 
recognised and distinguished, and manifold reflections 
were made upon the modifications thereliy occasioned in 
the meaning of the root. Yaska mentions a considerable 
number of grammatical teachers who preceded him, some 
by name iiuiividually, others generally under the name of 
Nairuktas, Vaiyakaranas, from which we may gather that 
a very brisk activity prevailed in this branch of stiuly. 
To judge from a passage in the Kauslutaki-Brahmana, 
linguistic research must have been carried on with jiecu- 
liar enthusiasm in the North of India; and accordingly, it 
is the northern, or rather the north-western district of 
India that gave birth to the grammarian who is to bo 
looked upon as the father of Sanskrit grammar, Pan ini. 
Now, if Yaska himself must be considered as belonging 
only to the last stages of the Vedic period, Piinini—from 
Yaska'to-whom is a great leap—must have lived at the 
very close* of it, pr even at the beginning the next 
period.* Advance from 'the simjde designation of gram¬ 
matical words by means'of terms corresponding to them 
in sense, which we find in Yaska, to the algebraic symbols 
of Panini, implies a great amount of study in the interval. 
Besides, Panini himself presupposes some such symbols 
as already known; he cannot therefore be regarded as 
having invemted, but only as having consistently carried 
out a method which is certainly in a most eminent degree 
suited to its purpose. 

Lastly, Philosophical Speculation also had its peculiar 
development extemporaneously with, and subsequently 
to, the Brahm^^s. It is in this field and in tkat of 
grammar that the Indian mind attained the highest ]jitcli 
of its marvellous fertility in subtle distinctions, however 
abstruse or na¥Ve, on« the other hand, the method may 
occasionally be. 
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, Several hymns of a speculative purport in the last hook 
of tlie Rik-Sainhita testify to a great- depth and concen¬ 
tration of reflection upon the fundamental cause of tilings, 
necessarily implying a long period of philosophical research 
in a preceding age. This is home out by the old renown 
of Indian wisdom, by .the reports of the comjianioiis of 
Alexander as to the Indian gymnosophists, &c. 

*lt was inevitable that at an early stage, and as soon as 
speculation had acquired some vigour, different opinions 
and starting-points should assert themselves, more espe¬ 
cially regarding the origin of creation ; for this, the most 
mysterious and didicult problem'of all, was at the same 
time tlie favourite one. Accordingly, in each of the Brfili- 
nia.nas, one at least, or it may be more, accounts on the 
subject may be ni(;t witli; while in the more extensive 
w’oiks of tliis class we find a great number of different 
conjcictiircs w’ith regard to cosmogony. One of the prin¬ 
cipal points of difference naturally ,was whether indiscrete 
matter or sjiirit v’as to he assumed as the Tirst Cause, 
"J'lie latter theory became gradually the orthodox one, and 
is tluu'efore tlu*. one most frequently, and indeed almost 
exclusively, represented in the Erahmanas. Erorn among 
the adherents of the former view, which came by degrees 
to he regarded as heterodox, there arose, as thought de¬ 
veloped, enemies still more dangerous to orthodoxy, who, 
although ffiey confined themselves in the first place solely 
to tlie ju'ovinco of theory, bofojfe long tlffew themselves 
into practical questions also, and eventually hccame the 
founders of tlie form of belief known to us as Buddhism. 
The word Imddlia, “ awakened, enlightened,” was originally 
a name of honour given to all sages, including the ortho¬ 
dox. This is shown by the use both of the root hudh in 
the Brfihmanas, and of the word buddha itself in even the. 
most recent of the Vedantic writings. The technical 
application of the-word is as much the secondary one as it 
is in the case, also of another word of the kind, h-amava, 
which was in later times appropriated^^ the Buddhists 
as peculiarly their own. Here not merely the correspond¬ 
ing use of the root sram, but also the word sramana itself, 
as a title of honour, may be pointed out in several passages 
in the Bnihmanas. Though Megasthewes, in a passage 
quoted by Strabo, draws a distinct line between two sects 
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of philosophers, the Bpa-x/idve<i and the ^apixdvai, yet we 
should hardly be justified in identifying the latter with 
the Buddhist mendicants, at least, not exclusively; for he 
expressly mentions the vXo^ioi — i.e., the Brahmacliarins 
and Vanaprasthas, the first and third of the stages into 
which a. Brahman’s life is distributed—as forming part of 
the ^apfidvat. The distinction between the two sects pro¬ 
bably consisted in this, that the Bpa-)(^^dve<i were the “ phil¬ 
osophers” by birth, also those who lived as householders 
(G-rihasthas); the Sap/Mavai, on the contrary, those who 
gave themselves up to special mortifications, and who 
might belong also to other castes. The Upap-vaL, men¬ 
tioned by Strabo in another passage (see Lassen, 1 . AK. 
i. 836), whom, following the accounts of Alexander’s time, 
he describes as accomplished polemical dialecticians, in 
contradistinction to the Bpa'^^dve^, whom he represents 
as chiefly devoted to physiology and astronomy, a])pear 
either to be identical^with the Xappcivai —a supposition 
favoured by the fact that precisely the sam(‘, things are 
asserted of both—or else, with Lassen, they may be re¬ 
garded as Pranuinas, i.c., founding their belief on pramAmy 
lf>gical proof, instead of revelation. As, however, the word 
is not known in the writings of that period, we should in 
this case hardly be justified in accepting Strabo’s report 
as true of* i^lexander’s time, but only of a later age. 
Philosophical systems are not to be spoken of In connec¬ 
tion with this period; oniy isolated views and sjieculations 
are to be met with in thpse portions of the Brahmanas 
here concerned, viz., the so-called Upanishads (upanished, 
a session, a lecture). Although there prevails in these a 
very marked tendency to systematise and subdivide, the 
investigations stiU move within a very narrow and limited 
range. Considerable progress towards systematising^ and 
expansion is visible in the Upanishads found in the Aran- 
yakas,* i.e., writings supplementary to the Brahmanas, and 
specially designed for the vKo^lol ; and still greater pro¬ 
gress in those TJ.nanishads which stand by themselves, i.e., 

* The name Ara^iyaka occurs first passages in contradistinction to 
in the vdrttika to Pin. iv. 2.129 [see ‘ Veda’), iii. no, 309 ; and in the 
on this, I. St., V. 49],*fnen in ifanu, Atharvopanishads (see I. St., ii. 179). 
iv. 123 ; Yiijnavalkya, i. 145 (in both 
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tliose wliich, although perhaps originally annexed to a 
I 5 l-alimana or an Aranyaka of one of the three older Vedas, 
have c^me down to us at the same time—or, it may he, 
have come down to us only—in an Atharvan recension, 
rinally, those Upanishads which are directly attached to 
the Atharva-Veda are complete vehicles of deyeloped 
philosophical systems; they are to some extent sectarian 
in iheir contents, in which respect they reach down to the 
time of the Purdnas. That, however, the fundamental 
works now extant of the pjhilosophical systems, viz., their 
Sutras, were composed much later than has hitherto been 
supposed, is conclusively proved by the following consider¬ 
ations, Ill the first place, the names of their autiiors are 
either not mentioned at all in the most modern Brahmanas 
and Arapyakas, or, if they are, it is under a different form 
and in other relations—in such a way, however, that tlieir 
later acceptation is already foreshadowed and exhibited in 
the germ. Secondly, the names of the sages mentioned 
in the more ancient of them are only in part identical witli 
those mentioned in the latest liturgical Sutras. And, 
thirdly, in all of them the Veda is ex])ressly laesupposed 
as a whole, and direct reference is also made to those 
U2)aiiishads wdiich we are warranted in recognising as the 
latest real U])anishads ; nay, even to such as are only found 
attached to the Atharvan, The style, toe;, the exiigmatical 
conciseness,?the mass of technical terms—althougii these 
are not yet eiidoAved with an algebraic force-'-imply a long- 
previous j)eriod of special study to accounft for such pre¬ 
cision and perfection. The philosophical ytiti-as, as 
Well as the grammatical Sutra, should thei'efore be con¬ 
sidered as dating from the beginning of the next period, 
within which both are recognised as of predominant 
authority. 

.In closing this survey of Vedic literature, I have lastly 
to call attention to two other branches of science, which, 
though they do not appear to have attained in this period 
to the ])ossession of a literature—at least, not one of which 
direct relics and records have reached us--must yet have 
enjoyed considerable cultivation —1 mea'h Astronomy and 
Medicine. Both received their first impulse from the 
exigencies of religious W'orship. Astron^ynical observa¬ 
tions—though at first, of course, these were only of the 
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rudest description—were necessarily required for the regu¬ 
lation of the solemn sacrifices; in, the first place, of those 
offered in the morning and evening, then of those at the 
new and full moon, and finally of those at tlie commence¬ 
ment of each of the three seasons. Anatomical observa¬ 
tions, again, were certain to be brought about by the dis¬ 
section of the victim at the sacrifice, and the dedication of 
its different parts to different deities. -The Indo-Gennapic 
mind, too, being so peculiarly susceptible to the influences 
of nature, and nature in India more than anywliere else 
inviting observation, particular attention could not fail to 
be early devoted to it. Tlius we find in the later portions 
of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita and in the Chhandogyopani- 
shad express mention made of “ observers of tlie stars ” 
and “the science of astronomy;” and, in particular, the 
knowledge of the twenty-seven (twenty-eight) lunar man¬ 
sions was early diffused. They are enumerated singly in 
the Taittirfya-Samhita, and the order in which they there 
occur is one that must necessarily* .have been established 
somewhere between 1472 and 536 B.c. Strabo, in the 
above-mentioned passage, expressly assigns aarpovofiia as 
a favourite occupation of the Bpaxi^ave^. Nevertheless, 
they had not yet made great progress at this i)eriod; their 
observations were chiefly confined to the course of the 
moon, to’ the solstice, to a few fixed stars, and more par¬ 
ticularly to astrology. 

As regilrds.Medicine,, we find, especially in the Sam- 
hita of the Atharvan, a number of songs addressed to 
illnesses and healing herbs, from which, liowever, tliere is 
not much to be gathered. Animal anatomy was evidently 
thoroughly understood,'as each separate part had its own 
distinctive name.. Alexander’s companions, too, extol 
the Indian physicians, especially for their treatment of 
snake-bite. 


• See I. Si., ii. 240, note. [The eeema to be that contained in the 
correct numbers are rather 27S0- Jyotislia, we obtain the years 1820- 
l820B.c.,8ee7.(8<,,t' 234-236(1866); S60, ibid. p. 236, £f. See further 
and for the Ikantiyi ^series, which the remarks in note 2 above.] 
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Prom this preliminary survey of Vedic literature 'v\'e 
now pass to the details. Adhering strictly to the Indian 
classification, we shall consider each of the four Vedas 
by itself, and deal mth the writings belonging to them 
in f.heir proper order, in connection with each Veda’sepa¬ 
rately. 

And first of the Rigveda. Tlie Rigvcda-Samkitd pre¬ 
sents a twofold subdivision—the one purely external, 
having regard merely to the compass of the work, and 
evidently the more recent; tlie other more ancient, "and 
based on internal grounds. The former distribution is 
that into eight ashfakas (eighths), nearly equal in length, 
(;ach of which is again subdivided into as many adliydyas 
(leistures), and each of these again into about 33 (2006 in 
all) ru.ryas (sections), usually consisting of five verses.^® 
TJic latter is that into ten maydalas (circles), 85 amioc'tkafi 
(cliapt(^rs), \oi 1 ^ihlctas (hymns), and io,58oWcAa.s’ (versos); 
it rests 011 the variety of authors to whom the hymns arc 
ascribed. . Thus the first and tenth mandalan contain 
songs by Rishis of different families; the second nmndala, 
on the contrary {aslit. ii. 71 - 113 ), contains songs belong¬ 
ing to (Iritsamada; the third {(islit. ii, 114 - 119 , hi, 1 - 56 ) 
belongs to Vi^vamitra; the fourth {asht hi. 57 - 11 .^; to- 
Vamadeva; the fifth {aslu, iii. 115 - 122 , iv. 1 - 79 ) to Atri; 
the sixth {aski. iv. 80 - 140 , v. I- 14 ) to’PjhayadvVnja; the 
seventh {asUt.y. 15 - 118 ) to Vasishtlia; the eighth {ndif. 
V. 119 - 129 , vi. I- 81 ) to Kanva; '■and the ninth {aaki. vi. 
82 - 124 , vii. 1 - 71 ) to Angirus.^® By the names of these 
Rishis we must understand not merely the individuals, but 
also their famhies. The hymns m each separate mawhda 
are arranged in the order of the deities addres.sed.^®’' Tho.se 
addressed to Agiii occupy the first place, next come those 


For particulars see 1 , St., iii, 
255 ; Muller, Anc. S. Lit., p, 
220. 

The fir.st mnndala contains 24 
nnuvdkas aud 191 suktas; the second 
4 an. 43 s.; the third 5 an. 62 the 
fourth 5 an. 58 8.; the fifth 6 an. 
87 the sixth 6 an. 75 s.; the 
seventh 6 an. 104 8.; the eiglith 10 
an. 92 8. {besides II vdlakhilya~ 


sYiktax); the ninth 7 ant. 114 s.; and 
the tenth 12 an. 191 s. 

rielbriiok, iu-^fi.s review of jSic- 
hemiff Lieder dr^s Nif/vrda (cf. note 
32) in the Jctiaer Literalurztilung 
{1875, p. 867), points out that in 
b«ok.s 2-7 tlie hymns to A^ni and 
Indra aro* arranged in a descending 
gradation as regards the number of 
verses. ' 
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to India, and then those- to other gods. Tins, at least, is 
the order in the first eight mandalas. The ninth is*ad- 
dressed solely to Soma, and stands in the closest connec¬ 
tion with the Sama-Samhita, one-third of which is bor¬ 
rowed from it; whereas the tenth mandala stands in a 
very special relation to the Atharva-Samhita. The earliest 
mention of this order of the mandalas occurs in the 
Aitiireya-Aranyaka, and in the two Griliya-Siitrae of 
A^valayana and ^afikhayana. The Prati^dkliyas and 
Yiiska recognise no other division, and therefore give t9 
the llik-Samliita the name of da^atayyas, i.e., tlie songs 
“in ten divisions,” a name also occumng in the Sama- 
Siitras. The Aiiukramani of Katyayana, on the contrary, 
follows the division into ashtakas and adhydyas. The 
name sdkla, as denoting hymn, appears for tlie first time in 
the second part of the Brahmana of the White Yajus; the 
llig-Brahmanas do not seem to be acquainted with it,but 
we find it in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, &c. The extant re¬ 
cension of tlie Ilik-Samhita is that of the Sakalas, and 
belongs specially, it would seem, to that branch of this 
school which ])ears the name of the Saisin'yas. -Of 
another recension, that of the Vaslikalas, we have but 
occasional notices, but the difference between the two does 
not seem to have been considerable. One main distinc¬ 
tion, at ,all events, is that its ^eighth mandala contains 
eight additional iiymns, making 100 in all, ryid tliat, con¬ 
sequently, its sixth ashjaka consists of 132 hymns.^^ The 
name of the Siikalas is evidently related to Sakalyu, a 
sage often mentioned in‘the Brdhmanas and Siitras, wlio is 

Tills is a mistake. . They formed part of the eiglith mandala. 
know the word not only in the When 1 wrote the above I was pro- 
above, but also ill a technical sense, bably thinking of the Valakhilyas, 
viz., as a designation of one of the whose number is given by SilyanA,, 
six parts of the iastra (‘canon’), in his commentary on' the Ait. Hr, 
more especially of the main sub- as eight (cf. Roth, Zur Litt. und 
stance of it; when thus applied, Utsch. dts Weda, p. 35 ; ffaug on 
sukta appears in a collective mean- Ait. Br., 6. 24, p. 416), whereas the 
jng, comprising several siiAias. Cf. editions of Muller and Aufrecht 
Siinkii. 'Brihm., kiv. i. • have eleven. But. as to whether 

I am at present unable to coiTO- these eight or eleven Viilakhiiyas 
borate this statemeu't in detail. I belong siiecially to the Vdshkalas, I 
can only show, from y.iunaka’s cannot at present produce anydirect 
Anuv 4 kiinukraraani, that the recen- evidence. On other dilTereuces of 
siou of the Vdslift-alas hv«d eight the Vdshkal'aschool, &c., see Adalb, 
hymns more thim that of the Sdka- Kuhn, in 1 , ISt., i. loS, IT. 
las, but not that these eight hymns 
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stated by iTaska*® to be the author of the Padapatha* 
of th^ Rik-Samhita.t According to the accounts in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus (the ^atapatha-Brahmana), 
a ^akalya, surnamed Vidajgdha (the cunning ?), lived con¬ 
temporaneously with Yajnavalkya as a teacher at the 
court of Jaiiaka, King of Videha, and that as the declared 
adversary and rival of Yajnavalkya. He was vanquished 
and cursed by the latter, his head dropped off, and his 
])ones were stolen by robbers.—Varkali also (a local form of 
Vashkali) is the name of one of the teachers mentioned in 
the second part of the Satapatha-Brahmana.^ 

The Sakalas appear in tradition as intimately connected 
with the ^unakas, and to Saunaka in particular a number 
of writings are attributed,! which he is said to have com¬ 
posed with a view to secure the preservation of the text 
(rigvedaguptaye), as, for instance, an Anukramani of the 
Rishis, of the metres, of the deities, of the anuvdhas, of the 
hymns, an arrangement (? Vidhana) of the verses and their 
constituent parts,^^ the above-mentioned Brihaddevata, 


Or rather Durga, in hU comm, 
on Nir. iv. 4; see lioth, p. 39, in¬ 
troduction, p. Ixviii. 

* This is the designation of that 
peculiar method of reciting the Veda 
ill which each word of the text 
stands by itself, unmodified by the 
euphonic changes it has to undergo 
wlien connected with the preceding 
and following words, [See above,p. 23.] 

+ His name seems to point to 
tlie nortli-west (?). The scholiast on 
Piinini [iv. 2. 117], at least, proba¬ 
bly following the Mahabhdshya, cites 
Siikala in connection with the Bdhi- 
kas; see also Bnrnouf, Introduction 
dViJist. duBuddh., p, 620, ff'. The 
passage in the atUra of P.lnini, iv. 3, 
128, has 110 local reference [on the 
data the Mahiibhdshya bearing 
on this point, see I. St., xiii. 366, 
372, 409, 428, 445]- the other 
l.aud, we find Sakyds also in the 
Kosala country in Kapilavastu, of 
whom, however, as of the Sdkd- 
yanius in the Yajus, we do not ex- 
aC|tly know what to make (see be¬ 
low). [Tlie earliest mention of the 
Word ^dkala, in immediate reference 


to the Bik, occui-s in a memorial 
verse, yajnagdthd, quoted in the 
Ait. Brdhm., iii, 43 (seo I. St, ix. 
277).—For the name Saiiiiriya I can 
only cite the fraxara section added 
at the close of the Asvaldyana- 
Srauta-Sfitra, in which tlie ^alsiris 
are mentioned several tin^s, partly 
by thcnj^elves, partly^beside’ ^id in 
association with the Sungas.] 

This form of name, whioh might 
be traced to vrikaJa, occurs also in 
the ^tifikhdyana Aranyaka, viii. 2 : 
“ aiUuahasram Vdrkalino hrihatir 
ahar ahhiaampddayanti; " though the 
parallel passage'Sn the Aitar, Arany., 
iii. 8, otherwise similarly worded, 
reads instead of “ Vdrkalino," “ vd 
{i.e., vai) Arkalino / ” . 

■ + By Sbadguru^ishya, in the in¬ 
troduction to bis commentary on 
the Rig-Anukramani of Kdtyrfyana. 

Rather two Vidfciina texts (see 
below), the one of which has for its 
object the appliAtion of particular 
fickas, the other probably that of 
particular pddas, to superstitious 
purposes, ajter thef manner of the 
Sdlmavidluina-Bnihmana. 


0 
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the Prati^akhya of the Rik, a Smarta-Shtra,* and also a 
Kalpa-Siitra referring specially to the Aitareyaka, which, 
however, he destroyed after one had been composed by his 
pupil, AivaJayana. It is not perhaps, on the face of it, 
impossible that^ all tlvese writings might be the work of 
one jndividual Saunaka; still they probably, nay, in part 
certainly, belong only to the school which bears his name. 
Rut, in addition to this, we find that the second momdala, 
of tlie Samhita itself is attributed to liiin ; and that, on the 
other hand, he is identified with the Saunaka at whose 
sacrificial feast Sauti, the sou of Vai^ampayana, is said 
to have repeated the Maha-Rharata, recited by the latter 
on an earlier occasion to Janamejaya (the second), together 
witli the Harivah^a, The former of these assertions must, 
of course, only be understood in tlie sense that the family 
of the ^unakas both belonged to tlie old Rishi families 
of the Rik, and continued still later to hold one of the 
foremost places in the learned world of the Brahmans. 
Against the second statement, on the contrary, no direct 
objection can be urged; and it is at least not impossilde 
that the teacher of Asvalayana and the sacrificer in the 
Naiimshaf forest are identical.—In the Brahmana of the 
White Yajus we have, further, two distinct Saunakas men¬ 
tioned ; the one, Indrota, as sacrificial priest of the ]>rince 
who, iiT the Maha-Rharata, appears as the first Jananie- 
jaya (IVirikshita, so also in M.-Rh. xii. 5595^ ff.), the other, 
Svaklayana, as Audichya, dv/elliiig in the north. 

As author of the Kramii-patha of the Rik-Sarnhita a 
Paiichala Rabhravya^® is mentioned. Thus we see that^to 
the Kuru-Pafichalas and the Kosala-Videhas (to whom Sa- 
kalya belongs) appertains the chief merit of having fixed and 
arranged the text of the Rik, as well as that of the Yajus; 

* On the Orihya of Saunaka, see quoted aa an authority in the text 
Stenzler, J.'St., i. 243. of the Hik-Frfltisilkhya itself, viz., 

+ The sacrifice condvicted by this ii. iz, 44, and that beside the 
Saunaka in the Naimisha forest Pnichyas (people of the east), the 
would, in any^^ase, have to be dis- above conclusions still hold good, 
tinguished from the great sacrificial See Ilegnier on Rik-Pr., ii. 12, p. 
festival of the NaicnishiyaH, so often 113. Compare also Sdilkh. I^ir., xii. 
mentioned in the Brdhiuanas. ^ 13. 6 (punchd/apodarrittih), and 

in the Rik-Pri£t., xi. 33, merely Sarirhitopauishad-Bnthniana, § 2 

Bdbhravya ; only in Uata’s scholium (sarvatra Prciclnja Pdrichdltshu muk~ 
jH he designated as a Paiichdla. As, tuin, sarvatrd 'viuktam). 
however, the Pahcbiilas are twice 
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an^ tliis was probably accomplislied, in tbe case of both 
Vedas, during tlie most tiourisbing period of these tribes. 

For the origin of the songs themselves we must go back, 
as I have already repeatedly stated, to a far earlier period. 
This is most clearly shown by the mythological and geo¬ 
graphical data contained in them. 

The former, the mythological relations, represented in 
theblder liymns of the Rik, in part cairy us back to tlie 
primitive Indo-Gcrmanic time. They contain relics of 
the childlike and naive conceptions then prevailing, such 
as may also be traced among the Teutons and Greeks. 
So, for instance, the idea of the change of the departed 
spirit into air, wliich is conducted by the winged wind, as 
by a faithful dog, to its place of destination, as is showji 
l)y the identity of S:iram(;ya and 'Ep/ji€La<;* of Sabala and 
Kep/3fpo9.f Further, the idea of the celestial sea, Varurui, 
Oupav 6 <;, enconi])assing the world; of the Father-Heaven, 
Dyaushpitar, Zev^i, Hiespiter; of the Mother - Eartli, 
ATjpLrjTTjp-, of the waters of the sky as shining nymphs; 
of the sun’s rays as cows at pasture ; of the dark cloud-god 
as the robber who carries off these maidens and cows ; and 
of the miglity god who wields the lightning and thunder¬ 
bolt, and who cliastises and strikes down the ravisher; 
and oth(ir such notions.^ Only the faintest outlines of 
this couij)arative mythology are as yet discernible ; if will 
uTKiuestionaUly, however, by degrees claim and cJbtaiii, in 
relation to classi(;al mythology, a ^losition exactly Analo¬ 
gous to that which has already, ki fact, been securiid by 
comparative liido-Gerrnanic grammar in relation to classi¬ 
cal grammar. The ground on which that mythology has 
hitherto stood trembles beneath it, and the new light 
about to be shed upon it we owe to the hymns of the Rig- 
veda, which enable us to glance, as it were, into the work¬ 
shop whence it originally proceeded.§ 


* See Kuhn, in Uaupt’s Deutsche 
Zeitschrift, vi. 125, if. 

+ I. iSt., ii. 297, ff. [and, still ear¬ 
lier, Max Muller; see his Chips 
from a German Worlcshop, ii, 182]. 

J See Kuhn, 1 . c., and repeatedly 
in the Zeitschrift fur vcrglcichende 
Sprachforschnnff, edited by him 
jointly with Aufrecht (vol, i., 1S51). 


g See Z, D. M. G., v. 112. [Since 
I wrote the above, tomparative my¬ 
thology has been enriched with much 
valuable mattei^ but much also that 
is crude and fanciful has been ad¬ 
vanced. Deserving of special men¬ 
tion, besi(^s various papers by Adal h. 
Kuhn in ids ZeitsckHft, arc two 
papers by the same author, entitled, 
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Again, secondly, the hymns of the Rik contain sufficient 
evidence of their antiquity in the invaluable informafion 
wliich they furnish regarding the origin and gradual de¬ 
velopment of two cycles of epic legend, the Persian and 
the Indian. In both of these the simple allegories of 
natural plienomena were afterwards arrayed in an historic 
garb. ‘ In tlie songs of the Rik we find a description, 
embellished with poetical colours, of the celestial contest 
between light and darkness, which are depicted either 
quite simply and naturally, or else in symbolical guise as 
divine beings. In the Persian Veda, the Avesta, on tlie 
other hand, ‘'the contest* descends from heaven to 
earth, from the province of natural phenomena into the 
moral sphere. The champion is a son, born to his father, 
and given as a saviour to earth, as a reward for the pious 
exercise of the Soma worship. The dragon slain by him 
is a creation of the Power of Evil, armed with demoniacal 
might, for the destruction of purity in the world. Lastly, 
the Persian epic enters upon the ground of history. The 
battle is fought in the Aryan land; the serpent, Aji 
Dahaka in Zend, Ahi [Dasaka] in the Veda, is trans¬ 
formed into Zohak the tyrant on the throne of Iran; and 
the blessings achieved for the oppressed people by tlio 
warlike Eeredun—Traitana in the Veda, Thraetaond in 
Zend—are'freedom and contentment in life on the pater¬ 
nal soil.” Persian' legend traversed these phases in the 
course of perhaps 20&0 years, passing from the domain 
of nature into that of tljie epic, and thence into tlie iield of 
history. A succession of phases, corresponding to those 
of Perediin, may be traced also in the case of Jemsln'd 
(Yama, Yima); a similar series in the case of Kaikaviis 
(Kavya Usanas, Kava U^); and probably also in the case 
of Kai Khosru (Su^ravas, Hm 4 ravaiih). Indian legend in 
its development is the counterpart of the Persian myth. 
Even in the time of the Yajurveda the natural significance 


J){e Herahhunft des Feuer$ und des cule et Cacus ; Cox, Mytholoyi/ 

G oUertranks Ueber £nt-. of the Aryan Nationn {iS'jo, 2 vq\».)\ 

viicMnwjHgtufen der Mythcnhildung* A. de Gubernatie, Zooloyical Mytho- 
(1874); further, Max Muller’s lor/y {iSjz, 2 vols.); and Mitologia 
^Comparative Afythology^' in the Fcdfca (1874).] 

Oxford Essays (1856), re'printed in * See lioth, in Z. D. G., ii. 
the Chips, vol. ii.; M. Brdal, Her- 216, ff. 
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of ^lie iiiytli liad become entirely obliterated. Tndra i.s 
tliere but the quarrelsome and jealous god, -who subdues 
the unwieldy giant by low cunning; and in the Indian 
epic tl\c mytli cither still retains the same form, or else 
Indra is represented by a human Tiero, Arjuna, an incarna¬ 
tion of himself, who makes short work of the gian.t, and 
the Jdngs who pass for the incarnations of the latter. The 
principal figures of the Mahd-Bharata and Kamayana fall 
away like the kings of Firdiisf, and there remain for his¬ 
tory only those general events in the story of the people 
to which the ancient myths about the gods have been 
applied. The personages fade into the background, and in 
tliis representation are only recognisable as poetic crea¬ 
tions. 

Thirdly, the songs of the Rik unfold to us particulars 
as to the time, place, and conditions of their origin and 
g^’owth. In the more ancient of them the Indian people 
appear to us settled on the banks of the Indus, divided 
into a number of small tribes, in a .state of mutual hos¬ 
tility, leading a patriarchal life as husbandmen and 
nomads; living sc])arately or in small communities, and 
represented by their kings, in the eyes of each other by the 
wars they wage, and in presence of the gods by the com¬ 
mon sacrifices tliey perform. Each father of a fa/nily acts 
as priest in, his own liouse, himself kindling the sacred 
fire, performing the domestic ceremonies, an^ offering up 
praise and prayer to the gods. Only for the great com¬ 
mon sacrifices—a sort of tribe-feStivals, celebrated by the 
king—arc special priests appointed, who distinguish them¬ 
selves by their comprehensive knowledge of the requisite 
rites and by their learning, and amongst whom a sort of 
rivalry is gradually developed, according as one tribe or 
another is considered to have more or less prospered by 
its sacrifices. Especially prominent here is the enmity 
between the families of Va^ishtha and Vi^vamitra, which 
runs through aU Vedic antiquity, continues to play an 
important part in the epic, and is kept up* even to the 
latest times; so that, for example, a conimentator of the 
Veda who claims to be descended from Va^ishtha leaves 
passages unexpounded in which the latter is^stated to have 
had a curse imprecated upon him. I^iis implacable hatred 
owes its origin to the trifling circumstance of Va^ishtha 
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liaving once been appointed chief sacrificial priest instead 
of Vi^vamitra by one of the petty kings of these early 
times.—The influence of these royal priests does not, how¬ 
ever, at this early period, extend beyond the sacrifice; 
there are no castes as yet; tlie people is still one united 
whole, and bears but one name, that of settlers. 

The prince, who was probably elected, is called Vi.^pati, a 
title still preserved in Lithuanian. The free position held 
by women at this time is remarkable. We find songs of 
the most exquisite kind attributed to poetesses and queens, 
among whom the daughter of Atri appears in the foremost 
rank. As regards love, its tender, ideal element is not 
very conspicuous ; it rather bears throughout the stamp of 
an undisguised natural sensuality. Marriage is, however, 
lield sacred; husband and wife are both rulers of the 
house {dampatC), and approach the gods in united prayer. 
The religious sense expresses itself in the recognition of 
man’s dependence on natural phenomena, and the beings 
supposed to rule over them; but it is at the same time 
claimed that these latter are, in their turn, dependent 
upon human aid, and thus a sort of equilibrium is estab¬ 
lished. The religious notion of sin is consequently want¬ 
ing altogether, and submissive gratitude to the gods is as 
yet quite foreign^® to the Indian. ‘Give me, and I will 
Tender to thee,’ he says,^^ claiming therew'ith a right on 
his part' to divirfe help, which is an exchange, no grace. 
Ill this free strength, this vigorous self-consciousness, a 
very different, and a far''more manly and noble, picture of 
the Indian is presented to us thau that to which we are 
accustomed from later times. I have already endeavoured 
above to show how this state of things became gradually 
altered, how the fresh energy was broken, and by degrees 
disappeared, through the dispersion over Hindustan, and 
the enervating influence of the new climate. But what it 
was that led to the emigTation of the people in such masses 
from the Indus across the Sarasvati towards the Ganges, 


‘Quite foreign’ is rather too (1851). There are different phases 
strong an expression. Sec Roth’s to be distinguished, 
paper. Die hdehst^ GSfter^ der ari- 27 Vdj, S., iii. 50; or, “Kill him, 
achen VaUcer, in Z. Z>. M- Q., vi. 72 then will I sacrifice to thee," Taitl. 

S., vi. 4, 5. 6, 
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wliijt was its principal cause, is still uncertain. Was it 
the pressure brought about by the amval of new settlers 
Was it excess of population ? Or was it only the longing 
for the beautiful tracts of Hindustan? Or perhaps all 
these causes combined ? According to a legend preserved 
in the Brahinana of the Whife Yajus, the priests wore in 
a great measure the cause of this movement, by urging 
it upon the kings, even against their will [/. Et., i. 178]. 
Tlie connection with the ancestral home on tlie Indus 
remained, of course, at first a very close one; later on, 
however, wlien the new Brahmanical organisation w’^as 
completely consolidated in Hindustan, a strong element of 
bitterness was infused into it, since the Brahmans looked 
upon tlieir old kinsmen who had remained true to the cus¬ 
toms of their forefathers as apostates and unbelievers. 

But wliile tlie origin of the songs of the Ilik dates from 
this primitive time, the redaction of the Rik-Samhitil only 
took place, as we observed, at a period whe* the Brah¬ 
manical hierarchy was fully developed, and when the 
Kosala-Videhas and Kuru-Panchalas * who are to be re¬ 
garded as having been specially instrumental in effect¬ 
ing it, were in their prime. It is also certain that not 
a few of the songs were composed either at the time of 
the emigration into Hindustan, or at the time of the 
compilation itself. Such Songs are to be found in thfi last 
book espcciatty, a comparatively large portion of ^Jiich, ns 
I have already remarked, recurs in the Atharvaveda-Sam- 
hitii. It is for the critic to detei’mine approximately in 
the case of each individual song, having regard to its con- 


* Mavdala x. 98 is a dialogue 
bctwefiii bevdpi and Saiptanu, the 
two Kauravyau' as Ydeka calls 
them. In the Mahsi-Bhiirata Saiti- 
taiiu is the name of the father of 
Hhishma and Vichitravirya, by 
whose two wives, Ambikd and Am- 
hdlikd, V3'{taa became the father of 
iniritardshtra and Pdndu. This 
^amtanu is, therefore, the grand¬ 
father of these latter, or the great¬ 
grandfather of the Kauravas and 
Pitndavas, the belligerents in the 
Mahd-Bhdrata. AVe should thus 
have to suppose that the feud de¬ 


scribed in thi#epic had been fought 
out long before the final arrange¬ 
ment of the Rik-Sai?ihitd ! It is, 
however, questionable whether the 
Samtana of the Malui-Blutrata is 
identical with the Saqitanu men¬ 
tioned in the Rik; or, even if we 
take this for granted, wdiethcr he 
may not merely have been associated 
with the epic lejfend in majorem rei 
ffloriam. Devdpi, at least, who, 
according to Ydska, is his brother, 
has in tl^ Rik ik different father 
from the one given in the epic. See 
/. St., i. 203. 
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tents, its ideas, its language, and the traditions connected 
with it, to what period it ought possibly to be ascribed. 
But as yet this task is only set; its solution has not yet 
even begun.^ 

The deities to whom the songs are for the most part 
addressed are the following:—^First, Agni, the god of fire. 
The songs dedicated to him are the most numerous all 
—a fact sufficiently indicative of the character and import 
of these sacrificial hymns. He is the messenger from men 
to the gods, the mediator between them, who with his far- 
shining flame summons the gods to the sacrifice, however 
distant they may be. He is for the rest adored essentially 
as earthly sacrificial fire, and not as an elemental force. 
The latter is rather pre-eminently the attribute of the god 
to whom, next to Agni, the greatest number of songs is 
dedicated, viz., Indra. Indra is the mighty lord of the 
thunderbolt, with which he rends asunder the dark clouds, 
so that the feavenly rays and waters may descend to bless 
and fertilise the earth. A great number of the hymns, 
and amongst them some of the most beautiful, are devoted 
to the battle that is fought because the malicious demon 
will not give up his booty; to the description of the 
thunderstorm generally, which, with its flashing light¬ 
nings, its rolling thunders, and its furious blasts, made a 
tremendous impression upon the simple mind of. the 
people. *The brehk of day, too, is greeted; the dawns are 
praised as bright, beautiful maidens; and deep reverence 
is paid to the flaming Orb of the mighty sun, as he steps 
forth vanquishing the darkness of night, and dissipating it 
to all the quarters of the heavens. The brilliant sun-god 
is besought for light and warmth, that seeds and flocks 
may thrive in gladsome prosperity. 

Besides the three principal gods, Agni, Indra, and Siirya, 
we meet with a great number of other divine personages, 
prominent amongst whom are the Maruts, or winds, the 
faithful comrades of Indra in his battle; and Eudra, the 
howling, terfible god, who rules the furious tempest. It 
is not, however, my present task to discuss the whole 
of the Vedic Olympus; I had only to sketch generally 


See now Pertech, UpaJehha, p. 
57 (1854; compare Litfrai’isches (Sen- 
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tjie groundwork and the outlines of this ancient edifice. 
Besides the powers of nature, we find, as development pro¬ 
gresses, personifications also of spiritual conceptions, of 
ethical import; but the adoration of these, as compared 
with the former, is of later origin. 

I have already discussed the precautions taken to secure 
the text of the Rik-Samhita, ie., the question of its authen¬ 
ticity, and I have likewise alluded to the aids to its ex¬ 
planation furnished by the remaining Vedic literature. 
These latter reduce themselves chiefly to the Nighantus, 
and the Nirukta of Yaska.^ Both works, in their turn, 
found their commentators in course of time. For the 
Nighantus, we have the commentary of Devarajayajvan, 
who belongs to about the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
In the introduction he enlarges upon the history of their 
study, from which they appear to have found only one 
other complete commentator since Yaska, viz., Skanda- 
svamin. For Yaska’s Nirukta a commentary has been 
1 landed down to us dating from about the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, that of Durga. Both works, moreover, the Nighan¬ 
tus as well as the Nirukta, exist iA two difierent recen¬ 
sions. These do not materially differ from one another, 
.‘ind chiefly in respect of arrangement only ; but the very 
fact of their existence leads us to suppose that these works 
were originally transmitted orally rather than dn writing, 
A commentary, properly so called, on the Rik-SAmhita, hii "> 
come down to us, but it dates ‘only from the fourteenth 
century, that of Sayanacharya,** “ From the long series of 


Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, 
vol. V. (1870), is the best source of 
information for Vedic mythology. 

This name appears both in the 
Vandas in the last book of the Satap. 
Br., ,and in the Kd^ddnukrama of 
the Atreyi school, where he is called 
Paifigi, and described as the pupil 
of Vaisampdyana, and teacher of 
Tittiri. Prom I’dn., ii. 4. 63, it 
follows that Pdnini was cognisant of 
the name Ydska, for he there teaches 
the plural Taskds for the patronymic 
Ydska, Compare on this the pravara 
section in the ASvaldyana-^rauta- 
i^titra. The Yaskd Qairikshitdh are 
mentioned in the Kdthaka, which 


again is quoted by Pdnini; see 
1 . St,, iii. 475. A direct reference 
to Ydska its made in the Rik-Prdt. 
and in the Bfibaddevatd; see also 
I. St., viii. 96, 245, 246. 

* The circumstance that com¬ 
mentaries on almost all branches of 
the y edas, and on various other impoi-- 
tan% and extensive works as well, 
are ascribed t 9 Sdyai^a and his 
brother Mddhava, is to be explained 
by the practice prevailing in India 
by wliich works composed by order 
of some distinguished person bear 
his na^me as the author. So in the 
present day the Pandits work for the 
person who pays them, and leave 
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centuries* between Yaska and Sayana but scanty remaiup 
of an exejjetic literature connected with the Rik-Samhita 
are left to us, or, at any rate, have as yet been discovered, 
Samkara and the Vedantic school turned their attention 
chietiy to the Upanishads. Nevertheless, a gloss upon a 
portion.at least of the Rik-Samhita was drawn uj) by 
Anandatirtlia, a pupil of Samkara, of which there is an 
exposition by Jayatirtha, comprising the second and tim'd 
adhydyas of the first ashiaka, in the Library of the India 
House ill liOndon.” Sayana himself, in addition to Durga’s 
commentary on the Nirukti, only quotes Bhatta Bhaskara 
Misra and Bharatasvamin as expositors of the Vedas.^’- 
The former wrote a commentary upon the Taitt. Yajus, 
not tlie Rik-Samhita, in which lie refers to Ka,4akritsna, 
Ekaehurni, and Yaska as liis predecessors in the work. 
Bor Bharatasvamin we have no further data than that liis 
name is also cited by Devaraja (on the Nighantus), who 
further mentions Bhatta Bhaskara Mis^ra, Madhavadeva, 
Bhavasvamin, Guhadeva, Srinivasa, and Uvatta, Tlie 
latter, otherwise called Hata, wrote a commentary on the 

• 


the fruit of their labour to him as 
liis property. Madhava, and prob¬ 
ably also Sdyana, were ministers at 
the court of Einfe’ Bukka at Vijaya- 
nagara, and took advantage of their 
position to ^ive a,fresh impulse to 
the study of the Veda. The writi'hgs 
attributed to them point, by the vqry 
difference of their contents and style, 
to a variety of authorship. [Accord¬ 
ing to A. C, Burnell, in the preface 
to his edition of the Vah. 4 a-Brdh- 
mana, p. viii., IF. (iSyj), the two 
names denote one person only. 
Stiyana, he says, is “the Bhoga- 
niitha, or mortal body, of Mddhava, 
the soul identified with Vishnu.” 
Burnell is further of opinion that 
the twenty-nine writings current 
under the name of Mildhava all pro¬ 
ceed from Miidhava himself, unas¬ 
sisted to any large extent by others, 
and that they were composed by 
liim during a period of about thirty 
of the fifty-five yearsibetween, 1331- 
1386 A.D., which he spent as abbot 
of the monastery at yfiugeri, under 


the name Vidydranyaavtlmin, See 
my remarks to the contrary in Lite- 
rarigehes Centralblatt (1873), P- 1421. 
Burn«ll prefers the form Vidyilna- 
gara to Vijayanagarat Cowell, in 
hie note on Colebr., Miac. Ess., i. 
235, has Vidyd° and Vijaya° side by 
side.] 

* See Roth, Zur Litt., p. 22. 

To these have to be added 
Skandasvdmin (see p. 41) and Ka- 
pardin (see below) ; and as anterior 
to Siiyana we must probably regard 
the works of Atmdnanda, Rdvana, 
and Kausika (or is the latter iden¬ 
tical with Bhatta Kau 4 ika Bhdskara 
Misra ? cf. Burnell, Catalogue of 
Vedic MSS., p. 12), and the Qii- 
^hdrtharatnamdld-, Burnell, Vauiabr., 
p. ixvi., ff. ; Muller, in the preface 
to his large edition of the Rik- 
Suiphitd, vol. vi. p. xxvii., ff. Some 
extracts from Rdvana's commentary 
have been published by Pitz-Edward 
Hall in Journal Ag. Soc. Bemj., 
1862, pp. 129-134. 
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Samliitcl of the White Yajus, not the Rik-Samhita, as -well 
as commentaries on the two Prati^akhyas of the Rik and 
the White Yajus. 

As regards European researches, the Rik-Samhita, as 
well as the otlier Vedas, first became knowm to us through 
Colebrooke’s excellent paper “ On the Vedas,” in the As, 
Res. vol. viii. (Calc. 1805). To Rosen we are indebted’ for the 
lirsT text, as given partly in his Rigvedce Specimen (London, 
1830), partly in tlie edition of the first ashtaha, vdth Latin 
translation, whicli only appeared after the early death of 
the lamented author (ibid. 1838). Since then, some other 
smaller portions of the text of the Rik-Samhita have here 
and there been communicated to us in text or translation, 
especially in Roth’s already often quoted and excellent 
Ahhandhmgcn ziir Litteratur und Geschichle dcs Weda 
(Stuttgart, 1846). The entire Samhita, together with the 
cornmentary of Say ana, is now being published, edited by 
Dr, M. Miiller of Oxford, at the expense of the East India 
Company; the first ashtakii appeared in 1849. At the same 
time an edition of the text, with extracts from the com¬ 
mentary, is in course of publication in India. From Dr. 
M, Muller, too, we may expect detailed prolegomena to 
his edition, which are to treat in particular of the position 
held by the songs of the Rik in the history of civilisation. 
A French translation by Langlois comprises the ’ entire 
Samhita (f848-i85i); it Is, of course,' in many respects 
highly useful, although in using it great ca'lition is neces¬ 
sary. An English translation by Wilson is also begun, of 
which the first ashtaha only has as yet appeared.®^ 


Muller’s edition of the text, 
tocccllicr with the commentary of 
Sdyana, a complete index of words, 
and list of fratlkaa. is now com¬ 
plete in six vols., 1849-1875. He 
has also published separately the 
text of the first mandala, in sam- 
hitd- and pada-pdtha (Leipzig, 1856- 
69), as also the whole 10 mandalas, 
likewise in double form (London, 
1873). complete edition 

of the text was published, in Roman 
transliteration, by Aufrecht, in vols. 
vi. and vii. of the Jndiscke Sludien 
(1861-63). Roer’s edition of text 
and commentary, in the Bibliotheca 


Indica, Nos. 1-4 (Calc. 1849), 
reaches to the end of the second 
adhydya. A fragment of the text, 
edited by Stevenson so long .ngo as 
1833, extends hut a little fun her 
(i. 1-35).—Of Wilson’s translation, 
five volumes have appeared; the 
last, in 1866, under the editorship 
of Cowell, brings it up to mand. 
viii. 20. Benfey published in his 
Orient und ^Occident (1860-68) a 
critical translation of mand. i. i- 
118. Twelve hymns to the Mariits 
are translated .^nd furnished with a 
detailed commentarj' in vol. i. of Max 
Muller’s Jiiyveda ISamlnUi, trans- 
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We now turn to the BrAhmanas of the Rik. 

Of these, we have two, the Aitareya-BrAhmana and tlie 
^AnJchAyana- (or Kaushitaki-) BrAlimSkn, They are closely 
connected with one another,* treat essentially of the same 
matter, not unfrequently, however, taking opposite views 
of the, same question. It is in the distribution of their 
matter that they chiefly differ. In the ^aflkhayana-Brah- 
inana we have a perfectly arranged work, embracing‘ on 
Ji definite plan the entire sacrificial procedure; but this 
does not seem to be the case in an‘ equal degree in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana. The latter, moreover, appears to 
treat exclusively of the Soma sacrifice; whereas in the 
former it merely occupies the principal place. In the 
Si'ifikhayana-Brahmana we meet with nothing at all cor¬ 
responding to the last ten adhyAyas of the Aitareya-Brah¬ 
mana, a gap which is only filled up by the ^aillcha- 
yana-Siitra; and for this reason, as well as from internal 
evidence, it may perhaps be assumed that the adhyA,yas 
in question are but a later addition to the Aitareya-Brali- 
mana. In the extant text, the Aitareya-Brahmana con¬ 
tains 40 adhyAyas (divided into eight pahckikAs, or pen- 


latcd and explained (Loudon, 1869). 
Jlut the scholar who has done most 
by far for tKls I'li^ht understanding 
of the Rik. is Roth; Ijpth in the 
commentary added to his edition of 
Yilaka’s Nirukta (Gottingen, 1848- 
52), and in the great St.Petersiniirg 
Sanskrit Dictionary (seven vols., 
1853-75), edited by Bdhtlingk and 
him. Hero we may also mention the 
following works:—Grassmann, W^- 
terhuch zum Rigveda ^1873, ff.); 
Delbriick, Das ^tindische Verhum 
(1874) ; Benfey, Einleitung in die 
Gramm,atik der vedischen Sprache 
(1874), and Die Quantitdtsverschie- 
dcnhdion in den Samhitd- undPadt- 
Textm der Veden; Bollensen, Die 
lAeder des Pardiark, in Z. D. M. O. 
xxii, (1868) ; Siebenzig Licdcr des 
Rigveda, iiberseUt von Karl Geldner 
und Adolf Kaegi, mit Beitragen von 
R. Roth (Tubingen, 1875)—reviewed 
by Abei Bergaigne«in the. Revue 
Critique, Dec, II and 18, 1875 ; 
Alfred Ludwig, Die Nackrichten des 


Rig- vnd Atharvaveda iiber Geogra¬ 
phic, Geschichte und Vcrfassung des 
ulten^lndiens (the identification here 
mentioned, p. 13, sf the Vedic 
Sarasvati with the Indus, was first 
made by myself; cf. Vdj. S. Spec.,'ii, 
80 n., 1847), and Die philosophi- 
schen und religiosen Anschavungen 
des Fcrfa (Prag, 1875); Alfred Hil- 
lebrandt, Uebcr dicGbttin Aditi (Bres¬ 
lau, 1876) ; H. Zimmer, Parjanya 
Pidrgyn Vdta Wodan in Zeitschrift 
fUr Deutsches Altcrthum, New Series, 
vii, 164, fF. Lastly, we hare to draw 
attention specially to Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit Texts (5 vols., second edit., 
London, 1868, ff.), in which the 
antiquarian information contained 
in the Rik-Saqihitii on the different 
stages and phases of Indian life at 
that early jieriod is clearly and com¬ 
prehensively grouped; translations 
of numerous Vedic passages aud 
pieces are given. 

* See on this I. St, ii. 289, ff. 
[and ix. 377]. 
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tads), while the ^ailkhayana-Brahmaiia contains 30; and 
it IS perhaps allowable to refer to them the rule in Banini. 
V. I. 62, which stated how the name of a Brahmana is to 
he formed if it contain 30 or 40 adhydyas, —a view which 
would afford external warrant also of the fact of their 
existence in this form in Panini’s time, at all e/ents. 
Geographical or similar data, from whicli a conclusion 
iiiigiit be drawn as to the time of their composition, are of 
very rare occun'ence. Most of these, together with really 
historical statements, are to be found in the last books of 
the Aitareya-Brahmana (see I. St., i. 199, if.), from which 
it at any rate specially follows that their scene is the 
country of the Kuru-Paiichalas and Va. 4 a-Uli'naras (see 
viii. 14). In the Saiikhayana-Brahmana mention is made 
of a great sacrifice in the Naimisha forest; but this can 
hardly be identified with the one at which, according to 
the accounts of the Maha-Bharata, the second recitation 
of this ejiic took place. Another passage implies a very 
special prominence amongst the other gods of the deity 
who is afterwards known to us exclusively by the name 
of Siva. He here receives, among other titles, those of 
I 4 una and Mahadeva, and we might perhaps venture to 
conclude from this that he was already the object of a very 
special worship. We are at any rate justified in inferring, 
unless the passage is an* interpolation, that thef Sufikha- 
yana-Bralim#ina ranks chronologically with the l«^t books 
of the Sarnhita of the White Yajus, and with thoSe por¬ 
tions of its Brahmana and of the Atharva-Samhita in 
which this nomenclature is likewise found. Lastly, a 
third passage of the ^afikliayaiia-Brahmana implies, as 
already hinted, a special cultivation of the field of lan¬ 
guage in the iiortliern parts of India.* People resorted 
thither in order to become acquainted with the language,' 
and on their return enjoyed a special authority on ques¬ 
tions connected with it. [/. St., ii. 309.] 

Both Brahmanas presuppose literary compositions of 
some extent as having preceded them. XlAis mention is 
made of the dkhydnavidas,i,e., “those verged in tradition;” 
and gdthds, dbhiyajna-gdthds, a sort of memorial verses 
{kdrikds), are also frequently referred to and quoted. '* The 
names Rigveda, Samaveda, and Yajuiweda, as well as trayi 
vidyd, a term used to express them collectively, repeatedly 
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occur. In tlie Saiikhayana-Brahinana, however, special 
regard is had to the Paiugya and Kauslntaka, whose vieVs 
are very frequently quoted side by side, that of the Kau- 
shitaka being always recognised as final. The question 
now arises what we are to understand by these expres¬ 
sions,, whether works of the Brahinana order already ex¬ 
tant ih a written form, or still handed down orally only— 
or merely the inherited tradition of individual doctrines. 
Mention of the Kaushftaka and the Paifigya occurs in the 
Aitareya-Brahniana only in a single passage—and that 
perhaps an interpolated one—^in the latter part of the 
work. This at all events proves, what already seemed pro¬ 
bable from its more methodical arrangement, that the 
Sailkhayana-Bi-ahrnana is to be considered a later produc¬ 
tion than the Aitareya-Brahmana, since it appears to be a 
recast of two sets of views of similar tenor already extant 
under distinct names, wliile the Aitareya-Brahniana pre¬ 
sents itself as a more indej>endent effort. The name 
Paifigya belongs to one of the sages mentioned in the 
Brahinana of the White Yajus and elsewhere, from whose 
family Yaska Paifigi* was descended, and probably also 
Pingala, the author of a treatise on metre. The Fainyi 
Kalpah is expressly included by the commentator of 
I’anini, ]irobab]y following the Mahfibhashya, among tlie 
ancient Kalpa-Siltras, in contradistinction to the Asmara- 
thah KcdpaJi, with which we shall presewtly becouie 
acipiatnted 'as an authority of tlie A^valayana-Sutra. 
The Paingins are, besides, frequently mentioned in early 
writings, and a Paiiigi-Brahmana must still have been in 
existence even in Silyana’s time, for he repeatedly refers 
to it. The case stands similarly as regards the name 
Kaushitaka, which, is, moreover, used directlv in the ma¬ 
jority of passages where it is quoted for the Sfifiklidyaiia- 
Brahmana itself—a fact easy of explanation, as in the latter 
the view represented by the Kaushitaka is invariably 
upheld as tlie authoritative one, and we have in this 
Puahmana bt.t a remoulding by {^afikhayaiia of the stock 
of dogma pecubarly tlie property of the Kausliitakins. 
PurtliGf, in its commentary, which, it may be remarked, 

• The quoiatiotA from Brahmanas Paiiigl Kalpnh in tlic Muluibhashya, 
in Yaska, therefore, belong in part see /. i>c., xni. 455.] 
pcrliaps to the Paingya (?). [On the 
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interpret? the work under the sole title of tlie “ Kaushi- 
taki-Bralimana,” passages are frequently quoted from a 
Malia-Kausliitaki-Bralimana, so that we have to inl'er the 
existence of a still larger work of similar contents,—pro¬ 
bably a later handling of the same subject (?). This com¬ 
mentary further connects the Kaushitaki-Brahmana with 
the sclmol of the Kauthumas—a school which otfierwise 
IjeJongs only to the Samaveda: this, however, is a relation 
which has not as yet been cleared up.—The name Siin- 
khayapa-Brahmana interchanges occasionally with tlie 
form Safikliyiiyana-Brahmana, but the former would seem 
to d^^serve the preference; its earliest occuircnce is pro¬ 
bably in the Bratisukhya-Siitra of the Black Yajus. 

The great number of myths and legends contained in 
both these Biahmanas of the llik invests them with a 
jjcculiar interest. 'J'liese are not indeed introduced for 
their own sake, but merely with a view to explain the 
origin of some hymn; but this, of course, does piot detract 
from their value. One of them, the legend of ^unal.i^iejia, 
which is found in the second part of the Aitareya- 
Brabmana, is translated by Both in the Jnduchc f^tudicn, 
i. 458-464, and discussed in detail, ihid., ii. 112-123. 
According to him, it follows a more ancient metrical ver¬ 
sion. We must indeed assume generally, with regard to 
many of these legends,, that they had alrcj^dy gained a 
rounded, in^lependent shape in truditioji before*1ihey were 
incorporated in+o the Brahmaiia„ and of this we Imve fre- 
(luent evidence in the distinctly ^archaic charactei’ of tlnn'r 
language, compared with that of the rest of the text. Now 
these legends possess great value for us from two points 
of view: first, because they contain, to some extent at 
least, directly or indirectly, historical data, often stated in 
a plain and artless manner, but at other times disguised 
and oidy perceptible to the eye of criticism; and, secondly, 
because they ])rescnt connecting links with the legends 
of later times, the origin of which would otherwise have 
remained almost entii’ely obscure. # 

On the Aitareya-Brdhmana we have a commentary by 
Say ana, and on the Kauslntaki-Brahmana one hy Vina- 
yaka, a son of Madhava.®^ 

...I— . ... . . . .. . . .. . .. . .I,., 

The Aitareya-Brdhina^a has by Marftn Haug, 2 volg., Bombay, 
been edited, text with translation, 18C3, soc 7 . St., ix. 177-380 (1865). 
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To eacli of these Brahm^^as is also annexed *an Aran- 
yaka, or ‘ forest-portion/ that is, the portion to he studied 
ill the forest hy the sages known to us through Mega- 
slhenes as IXo^loi, and also by their disciples. This 
forestdife is evidently only a later stage of development 
in Brahmanical contemplation, and it is to it that we must 
chiefly - ascribe the depth of speculation, the coinplete 
absorption in mystic devotion by wliich the Hindus are 
so eminently distinguished. Accordingly, the writings 
directly designated as* Aranyakas bear this character im¬ 
pressed upon them in a very marked degree; they consist 
in great part of Upanishads only, in which, generally 
speaking, a bold and vigorous faculty of thought cannot 
fail to be recognised, however much of the bizarre they 
may at the same time contain. 

The Aitareya-Aranyaka consists of five books, each 
of which again is called Aranyaka. ^ The second and third 
books* form a separate XJpanishad; abd a still further sub¬ 
division here takes place, inasmuch as the four last sections 
of the second book, which are particularly consonant with 
the doctrines of the Vedanta system, pass /car’ as the 

A ltarcyopanislmtU^ Of these two books Mahidasa Aitareya 
is the reputed author; he is supposed to be the son of 
Vi^ala and Itara, and from the latter his name Aitareya 
is derived. This name is indeed several times quoted 
in the coprse of the work itself as a final authority, a cir¬ 
cumstance which conclusively proves tlie correctness of trac¬ 
ing to him the views therein propounded. For we must 
divest ourselves of the notion that a teacher of this period 
ever put his ideas into writing; oral delivery was his only 
method of imparting them to his pupils; the knowledge of 
them was transmitted by tradition, until it became fixed in 


The legend of 6unah^epa (vii. 13- 
18), had been discussed by Both; see 
also M. Muller, IJiat. of A. S. i., p. 
573, ff. Another, section of it (Tiii. 
5-20), treating of royal inaugura¬ 
tions, had previously lysen edited by 
Schonborn (Berlin, 1862). 

88b The first fasciculus of an edi- 
tion, together with Sdyana’s com¬ 
mentary, of the Ai 4 rcya-AAipyaka, 
by Btyendra Ldia Mitra, has just 


come to hand (Nov. 30, 1875), see 
Bibliotheca Jndica, New Series, No. 
325; the text reaches as far as i. 

4. I. 

* See /. St., i. 388, ff. 

*-* This Aitareyopanishad, amongst 
others, has been edited (with 
kara’s commentary) and translated 
by Boer, Bibl. Ind., vii. 143, ff. 
(Calc. 1850), XV. 28, ff. (1853). 
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some definite form or other, ^Iways however retaining his 
name. It is in this way that we have to account for the fact of 
our finding the authors ot works that have been handed down 
to us, mentioned in these works themselves. ' For the rest, 
the doctrines of Aitareyamust have found especial favour, 
and his pupils liave been especially numerous; for we find 
his name attached to the Brihmana as well as the Aran- 
yaka.:» With respect to the former, liowever, no reasons 
can for the present be. assigned, while for the fourtli 
book of the Aranyaka we have the direct information tliat 
it belongs to A^valayana,* the pupil of ^aunaka; nay, 
this ^auna'^a himself appears to have passed for the 
author of the fifth book, according to Colebrooke’s state¬ 
ments on ttoS'"subject, Misc. Ess., i. 47, n. The name of 
Aitareya is not traceable anywhere in the Brahmanas; 
he is first mentioned in the Chhandogyopanishad. The 
earliest allusion to the school of the Aitareyins is in the 
Sama-Sutras.—To judge from the repeated mention of 
them in the third book, the family of the Mandhkas, or 
Mandiikeyas, must also have been particularly active in 
the development of the views there represented. Indeed, 
we find them specified later as one of the five schools of 
the Rigveda; yet nothing bearing their name has been 
preserved except an extremely abstruse Upanishad, and 
the Manduki-^iksha, a grammatical treatise. The former, 
however, appejently only belongs to the. Atharvaij, and 
exhibits completely the standpoint o£a rigid system. »The 
latter might possibly be traced ba9k to the Mandiikeya 
who is named here as well as in the Bik-Prati^akliya. 

The coiitcuits of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as we now 
have it,®® supply no direct clue to the tjme of its composi- 


* I find an Asvaldi’ana-Brdhmana 
also quoted, but am unable to give 
any particulars regarding it. [In 
a MS. of the Ait. Ah, India Office 
Library, 986, the entire work is 
described at the end as Aimldyanok- 
tam Ara’t^.yakantu} 

See I. St., i, 387-392. I am 
now in possession of the complete 
text, but have nothing material to 
add to the above remarks. Great 
stress is laid upon keeping the par« 
licular doctrines secret, and upon 


the high impoHance of those fami¬ 
liar with them. Among the names 
ipentioned in the course of the work, 
Agnivei^ydyana is of significance on 
account of its formation. The in¬ 
teresting passages on the three 
pdthaa of the Veda, nirbhvja = aarn- 
hitdpdfha, pratAjina = padapdthn, 
and ubhayam antarena—kramapd iha, 
are discussed by M. Miiller on Rik- 
Prdt,, i, 2-4^ee alaoi^id., Nachh dye, 
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tion, ofclier than the one already noticed, nailjely, that in 
the second chapter of the second book the extant arrange¬ 
ment of the Rik-Samhita is given. Again, the number 
of teachers individually mentioned is very great, particu¬ 
larly in the third book—among them are two Sakalyas, a 
Ivrishna Harita, a Pahchalachanda—and this may be con¬ 
sidered as an additional proof of its more recent origin, a 
conclusion already implied by the spirit and form pf the 
opinions enunciated.*® 

The Kaushitakaranyaka, in its present form, consists of 
three books ; but it is uncertain whether it is complete.*^ 
It was only recently that I lighted upon the two first 
books.* These deal rather with ritual than with specula¬ 
tion. The third book is the so-called KausMtaky- 
shad,'\ a work of the highest interest and importance. Its 
lirst adhydya gives us an extremely important account of 
the ideas held with regard to the path to, and arrival in, 
the world of the blessed, the significance of which in 
relation to similar ideas of other races is not yet quite 
apparent, but it promises to prove very rich in information. 
The second adhydya gives us in the ceremonies which it 
describes, amongst other things, a very pleasing picture of 
the warmth and tenderness of family ties at that period. 
The third adhydya is of inestimable value in connection 
with the history and development of the epic myth, inas¬ 
much as it represents Indra battling with tJie same powers 
of li-ature that Arjun,a in the epic subdues as evil demons. 
Lastly, the fourth adhydya contains the second recension 
of a legend wliich also appears, under a somewhat different 

The circumstance here empha- 9 gives the rivalry of the senses 
sised may be used,, to support the (like Satap. Br. 14. 9. 2). 
very opposite view; indeed I hate * Sec Catalogue of the Berlin 
so represented it in the similar case Skr. MSS., p. 19, n. 82. 
of the IjiLtydyana-Sutra (see below). t See I. St., i. 392-420. It would 
This latter view now appears to hue be very desirable to know on what 
to have more in its favour. Poley’s assertion is founded, “ that 

A manuscrijtt sent to Berlin the Kaushltaki-Brdhma^a consists 
by Biihler {MS. Or. fol. 630) of the of nine adhydyas, the first, seventh, 
‘ Sdnkhdyana-Aranyaka ’ (as it is eighth, and ninth of which form the 
there called) pres^Jits it in 15 adhy- Kaushitaki-Brdhmana-Upanishad.’' 
dyas;, the first two correspond to I have not succeeded in finding any 
Aik Ar. i., v. ; adhy. 3-6 are made statement to this effect elsewhere, 
up of the Kupsh. Up. ; adhy. 7, 8 [See now Cowell’s Preface, p. vii., 
correspond to''Ait. hr. iii.; adhy. to his edition of the Kaush. Up. in 

the BU)l. /nd.j 
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, form, in tfie Aranyaka of the White Yajus, the legend, 
namely, of the instruction of a Brahman, who is very wise 
in his own esteem, hy a warrior called Ajata 4 atru, king of 
Ka^i. This Upanishad is also peculiarly rich in geogra¬ 
phical data, throwing light upon its origin. Thus tlie 
name of Chitra Gangyayani, the wise king in the. first 
adhydya who instructs Aruni, clearly points to the G'aiiga. 
According to ii. lo, the northern and southern mountains, 
i.c., Himavant and Vindhya, enclose in the eyes of the 
author the whole of the known world, and the list of the 
neighbouring tribes in iv, i perfectly accords with this. 
That, moreover, this Upanishad is exactly contemporaneous 
wilh the Vrihad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus is proved 
by the position of the names Aruni, J 5 vetaketu, Ajatasatru, 

(birgya Balaki, and by the identity of the legends about 
the latter. [See I. St., i. 392-420.]. , 

We have an interjiretation of both Aranyakas, that^is to 
say, of the second and third books of the Aitareya-Aran- 
yaka, and of the third book of the Kaushitaki-Aranyaka 
m the commentary of Samkaracharya, a teacher who lived 
about the eighth century a.d.,®^ and who was of the 
highest importance for the Vedanta school. For not 
only did he interpret all the Vedic texts, that is, aU the 
ITpanishads, upon which that school is founded, he also 
commented 011 the Vedanta-Sutra itself, besides colnpiTsing 
a number of «maller works with a viewdo elucidate and 
establish the Vedanta doctrine. His explanations,*it is 
true, are often forced, from the fact of their having to 
accommodate themselves to the Vedanta system;^ still 
they are of high importance for us. Pupils of his, Anan- 
dajnana, Anandagiri, AnandatiTtha, and others, in their 
turn composed glosses on his commentaries. Of most of 

! these commentaries and glosses we are now in possession, 

1^ ns they have been recently edited, together with their 
Upanishads, by Dr. Koer, Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in the BiUiotheca Indica, a periodical appearing 
under the ;iuspices of that Society, and devoted*exclusively 

** ^ar^ikara’s date has not, unfor- called a Saiva, or follower of Siva, 
tnnately, been more accurately de- In his works, however, he appears 
termined as yet. He passes at the as a worshipper of Ydsudeva, whom 
F.nme time for a zealous adversary he pats forward as tlie real incarno* 
of the Buddhists, and is therefore tion or representative of bralaium. 
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to the publication of texts. Unfortunately the Kauslu'- 
taki-Upanishad is not yet among the number, neither 
is the Maitrayany-Upanishad, of which we have to speak 
in the sequel. It is, however, to be hoped that we shall 
yet receive both.®®—And may yet a third, the Vashkala- 
Upanishad, be recovered and added to the list of these 
Upaiiishads of the Rik! It is at present only known to 
us through Anquetil DupeiTon’s Oupnehhat, ii. 366-371; 
the original must therefore have been extant at the time 
of the Persian translation (rendered into Latin by Anque¬ 
til) of the principal Upanishads (1656). The Vashkala- 
Sniti is repeatedly mentioned by Sayana. We have seen 
above that a particular recension of the Rik-Samliita, 
which has likewise been lost, is attributed to the Vash- 
kalas. This Upanishad is therefore the one sorry relic 
left to us of an extensive cycle of literature. It rests 
upon a legend repeatedly mentioned in the Brahuianas, 
which in substance, and one might almost say in name 
also, corresponds to the Greek legend of Gaiiy-Medes. 
Medhatithi, the son of Kanva, is carried up to heaven by 
Indra, who has assumed the form of a ram, and during 
their flight he inquires of Indra wlio he is. Irulra, in 
reply, smilingly declares himself to be the AU-god, identi¬ 
fying himself with the universe. As to the cause of the 
abdiictioii, he goes on to say that, delighted witli Medlui- 
tithi’s penance, he desired to conduct him into the riglit 
j)ath leading to truth; he must therefore have no further 
misgiving. With regard to the date of this Upanishad, 
nothing more definite can of course at present be said 
than that its general tenor points to a tolerably high 
antiquity.^® 

We now descend to the last stage in the literature of 
the Rigveda, viz., to its Sutras. 

First, of the Srauta-Sutras, or text-books of the sacri¬ 
ficial rite. ^ Of these we possess two, the Sdtra (i»f Asvala- 
yana in 12 adhydyas, and that of Rafikhayatia in 18 

Both have now been published Maitri-Up. with that of Euinatirtlia 
and translated by Cowell in the (1863-69). 

Hibliotheca Indttia. The‘?Cau8h.-Up. See now my special paper on the 

(Calc. 1861) is accompanied with subject in/. ix. 38-42; the ori- 
the comm, of iSairikuranuntlu, the giuul text has not yet been met with. 
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adJi^di/as. The former connects itself \vitli the Aitareya- 
Bralimana, the latter with the Sdnkhayana-Bralimana, and 
from these two works frequent literal quotations are re¬ 
spectively boiTOW'ed. Trorn this circumstance alone, as 
well as from the general handling of the subject, we might 
infer that these Siitras are of comparatively recent omgin; 
and direct testimony is not wanting to establish the fact. 
Thus the name A^valayana is probably to be traced back 
to A^vala, whom we find mentioned in the Aranyaka of 
the White Yajus as tlie Hotar of Janaka, king of Videha 
(see I. St., i. 441). Again, the formation of tlie word by 
the afUx dijaua,* j)robably leads us to the time of estab¬ 
lished schools {aya 7 ia) 1 However this may be, names 
formed in this way occur but seldom in the Brahmanas 
themselves, and only in their latest portions ; in general, 
therefore, they always betoken a late period. We find 
corroboration of this in the data supplied by the contents 
of the A^vahiyana-Sutra. Among the teachers there 
quoted is an Almarathya, whose kalpa (doctrine) is con¬ 
sidered by the scholiast on Banini, iv. 3. 105, probably 
following the Mahabhashya,^^ as belonging to the new 
kaliMS implied in this rule, in contradistinction to the old 
hilpan. If, then, the authorities quoted by A^valayana 
were regarded as recent, A^valayana himself ^nust ol' 
course have been still more modern; and therefore we 
conclude, assuming this statement to originj^te frbpi the 
Mahabhashya,^^ that A><valayana was nearly contemporane¬ 
ous with Panini. Another teachef quoted by A^valayana, 
Taulvali, is expressly mentioned by Panini (ii. 4. 61) as 
belonging to the 'prdncJim, or “ dwellers in the east.”—At 
the end there,,!s a specially interesting eiiumeration of the 
various Brahmana-families, and their distribution among 
the family stems of Bhrigu, Angiras, Atri, Vi^vamitra, 
Ka^yapa, Vasishtha, and Agastya.—The sacrifices on the 
Sarasvatf, of which I shall treat in the sequel, are here only 
briefly touched upon, and this with some differences in the 


* As in the case of Agnivetijd- 
yana, Alanibdynna, Aiti^ayana, Au- 
(iumbariyana, Kilndamslyana, Ki£- 
tydyana, KlidcMyaiia, Drdhydya^a, 
Piiikshilyana, Bddardyana, Mdnddkd- 
yana, lidndyana, Liltyiyaiia, Ldbu- 


kdyana (?), Ldmakdyann, Vdrsbyd- 
yani, Sdkatdyana, ^dfikbdyana, Sd- 
tyiiyana, i^n^ilyilytina, {^dlamkdyana, 
Saitydyana, ^aulvdyana, &o. 

The name is not known in t}ie 
Mahdbhdshya, see I. St,, xiii. 455. 
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names, wliicli may well be considered as later corruptions. 
We have also aboady seen that A.^valayana is the author 
of the fouith book of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as also that 
he was the. pupil of Sannaka, who is stated to have de¬ 
stroyed his own Sutra in favour of his pupil’s work. 

The Sdtra of Sankhayana wears in general a somowliat 
more ancient aspect, particularly in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth books, where it assumes the aj)pearance of a Brah- 
niana. Tlie seventeenth and eighteenth books are a later 
addition, and are also ranked independently, and sepa¬ 
rately commented upon. They correspond to the first two 
books of the Kausln'taki-Aranyaka. 

From my but superficial acquaintance with them, I am 
not at present in a position to give more detailed informa¬ 
tion as to the contents and mutual relation of those two 
Sutras.^2 ]vjy conjecture would be that their differences 
inay rest upon local grounds also, and that the Sutra of 
Asvalayana, as well us the Aitareya-Brahmana, may be¬ 
long to the eastern part of Hindustan ; the Siitra of San¬ 
khayana, on the contrary, like his BiVilimana, rather to 
the western.* The order of the ceremonial is pretty much 
the same in both, though the great sacrifices of the kings, 
&c., viz., vdjapeya (sacrifice for the prospering of the means 
of subsistence), rdjas'dya (consecration of the king), aha- 
medha ^(horse sacrifice), imruslimmdha (huipan sacrifice), 
mrvaricdha r(universal sacrifice^, are handled by Sanklui- 
vana with far more minuteness. 

For Asvalayana I find mention made of a commentary 
by Narayana,^'* the son of Krishnajit, a grandson of 
Sripati. A namesake of his, but son of Pa^upatisarman, 


The A.svaliiyana-Sfitra has since 
l)een printed, Bihl. hid. (Calc. 1864- 
74), accompanied with the comm, 
of Ndrdyana Gdrgya, edited byllama- 
Naniyana and Anandachandru. A 
special compartjon of it with the 
.Sdnklniyana-Sutra is still wanting. 
Biihler, Catalogue of MSS. from 
Gujardt, i. 154 (1871), cites a C9m- 
mentary by Devatnita on the A^v. 
Sr. S., likewise ,a partial one by 
Vidyiiranya. 

* Perhaps to the Naimisha fo¬ 
rest (?). See helow, p. 59. 


This is a confusion. The above- 
named Ndrdya^a wrote a commen¬ 
tary upon the Sdukhdyana-Grihya ; 
but the one who commented the 
A^valuyana-^rauta-Sdtra calls him¬ 
self in the introduction a son of 
Narasinha, just as Ndrdya^a, the 
commentator of the Uttara-Nai- 
shadhiya, does, who, according to 
tradition (Roer, Pref., p. viii., 1855), 
lived some five hundred j^ears ago. 
Are these two to he regarded as one 
and the same person ? fcee J. Str., 
2,298(1869). 
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composed a, paddhati (‘outline3’) to Stifikliayana, after tlie 
example of one Brabmadatta. When he lived is uncer¬ 
tain, but we may with some probability assign him to the 
sixteenth century. According to his own statements he 
was a native of Malayade^a. Purther, for the 8utra of 
Siiiikhayana we have the commentary of Varadattasuta 
Anai;ttiya. Three of its adhydyas were lost, and have 
been supplied by Dasasarman Munjasunu, viz., the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh.'** On the last two adhydyas, xvii., 
xviii., there is a commentary by Govinda. That these 
commentaries were preceded by others, which, however, 
have since been lost, is obvious, and is besides expressly 
stated by Anarttiya. 

Of the Grihya-S'dtras of the Rigveda we likewise only 
possess two, those of Asvalayana (in four adhydyas) and 
of Sankhayana (in six adhydyas). That of Sauiiaka is 
indeed rejieatedly mentioned, but it does not seem to be 
any longer in existence. 

However widely they may difler as to details, the con¬ 
tents of the two works are essentially identical, especially 
as regards the order and distribution of the matter. They 
treat mainly, as I have already stated (p. 17), of the 
ceremonies to be perl’ormed in the various stages of con¬ 
jugal and family life, beforp and after a birth, at aiarriago, 
at the time of, and after a death. Besideg these, however, 
manners and customs of the most, diverse cliaractar are 
depicted, and “ in particular, the sayings and formulas to 
be uttered on different occasions bear the impress of a very 
high antiquity, and frequently carry us back into the time 
when Brahmanism had not yet been developed” (see 
Stenzler in I. St., ii. 159). It is principally popular and 
superstitions notions that are found in them ; thus, we ai’e 
pointed to star-worship, to astrology, portents, and witch¬ 
craft, and more especially to the adoration and propitia¬ 
tion of the evil powers in nature, the averting of their 
malign influence. See. It is especially in the piiritarpam, 
or oblation to the Manes, that we And a decisive proof of 

** Sections 3-5 of the fourth book Streiter (1861); the variants pre- 
have been pul)!iahed by Donner in sented th^-ein to ^he parallel pus- 
\i\& Pindapitfiyajna (Berlin, 1870), sage in the Ait. Briihm. had already 
and the section relating to the le- been given by M. Muller, A. S. L., 
gend of Bunahsepa (xv. 17-27) by p. 573, ff. 
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tlie modern composition of these works, as the forefaUiers 
are there enumerated individually by name—a custom 
wliich, although in itself it may be very ancient (as we 
find a perfect analogy to it in the Yeshts and Nerengs of 
the Parsis), yet in this particular application belongs to a 
very, recent period, as is apparent from the names them¬ 
selves. For not only are the Rishis of the Rik-Sagihita 
cited in their extant order, but all those names are like¬ 
wise mentioned which we encounter as particularly signi- 
iicant in the formation of the different schools of the Kik, 
as well as in connection with its Rrahmanas and Sutras; 
Jbr example, Vaslikala, ^iikalya, Mandiikeya, Aitareya, 
Paingya, Kaushitaka;, Saunaka, A^valayana, and l^afikha- 
yaua themselves, &c. Joined to these, we find other 
names with which we are not yet otherwise acquainted, 
as also the names of three female sages, one of whom, 
(jdrgi Vachaknavi, meets us repeatedly in the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka of the White Yajus, as residing at the court of 
Janaka. The second^® is unknown; but the name of the 
third, Sulabba Maitreyi, is both connected with this very 
Janaka in the legends of the Maha-Bharata,* and also 
lioints us to the SaulabhAni BrAhmai/uini, quoted by tlie 
scholiast on Panini, iv. 3. 105, probably on the authority 
of the Mahabhashya,^® as an instance of the ‘modern’ 
Ihahm^as imxilied by this rule. Immediately after the 
Jlishisbf the Rik-Samhita, we find mention of other names 
and works wliich have not yet been met with in any other 
jiart of Vedic literature. In the ^ankhayana-Grihya we 
have these: SumantvrJavmini-Vaisampdyana-Palla-s'Ojtra-- 
hhdshycL \j-Gdrgya~Bal)hTu\ . . .; and in the A^valayana- 
CJrihya these: . Sumantu-Jdimini-Vaimrnjjdyana-Faila- 
sutra-bhdrata-maJulbhdrata-dharmdchdrydh.^’* The latter 


Her name is Va^avd Prditi- 
tlieyl; a teacher called Prattthi is 
mentioned in Wie Vahia-Brdhroaija 
of the Silmaveda. 

* [Of. ^arpkara’satatements as to 
this in Ved. Siitrabh. to iii. 3. 32, 
p. 915, ed. Rdma Ndrdya^a.] Bud- 
dlja’s uncle is qalled by the Bud¬ 
dhists Sulabha ; see Schiefner, Le- 
hen des Sdkyamuni, p. 6. 

** See on this /. St., xiii. 429. 


They are there cited a second time 
also, to Piin., iv. 2. 68, and are ex¬ 
plained by Kaiyata as Sulahhcna 
2>roktdni. 

The word hhdihya is to be in¬ 
serted abpve between sAtra and ihd- 
rata; though wanting in the MS. 
used by me at the time when I 
wTote, it is found in all the other 
MSS. 
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passage is evidently the more modern, and although we 
nmsl not suppose that the Maha-Bharata in its present 
form is here referred to, still, in the expression “ VaiSam- 
'payano malidWidratdclidryaJhl' apparently indicated hy this 
passage, there must at all events be implied a work of 
some compass, treating of the same legend, and there¬ 
fore^ forming the basis of our extant text. The passage 
seems also to indicate that the same material had already 
been handled a second time by Jaimini, whose work, 
however, can have borne but a distant resemblance to the 
daimini-Bharata of the present day. ‘ We shall find in 
the sequel frequent confirmation of the fact that the origin 
of the epic and the systematic development of Vedic litera¬ 
ture in its different schools belong to the same period. Of 
a Sutra by Sumantu, and a Dharma by Paila, we liavc no 
knowledge whatever. It is only in more modern times, 
in the Ihiranas and in the legal literature proper, that I 
find a work attributed to Sumantu, namely, a Srariti- 
Sastra; while to I’aila (whose name appears from I’an. 
iv. I. 118 ) is ascribed the revelation of the Rigveda—a 
circumstance which at least justifies the inference that he* 
played a special part in the definitive completion of its 
school development,—It is, however, possible to give a 
wholly different interpretation of the passage from A^va- 
layana; and in my opinion it would be preferable to do so. 
We may divest the four proper names of any special rela- 
wion to the names of the four works, and regard flie two 
gfeups as independent,^® as we must evidently assume 
ihem .to be in the ^aflkhayana-Grihya.* * If this be done, 
then Vhat most readily suggests itself in connection witli 
tlie pas'sky^je is the manner in which the Purd^as apportion 


* This interpretatioh becomes 
imperative after the rectification of 
tiie text (see the previous note), 
according to which no longer four, 
hut five names of works are in ques¬ 
tion. 

* What is meant in the latter 
[and cf. note 47 in the j 4 iv. Qrih. 
too] by the word hhdahya, appears 
from the Prdtisdkhya of the White 
Yajus, where (i. l. ly, 20) wdesAuaud 
bftdshyeshu are found in contradis¬ 


tinction to one another, just as in 
the Prdti^tkhya of the Black Ynjns 
(ii. 12) we find chlandas and bhdsM, 
and in Ydska df.nvadhyd.ya and 
hhdslid. We must, therefore, under¬ 
stand hy it,/works in bhdshd,' 
though the meaning of the word 
is here more developed than in the 
works just mentioned, and ap- 
proachegdha seitfeo in which Pdnitii 
uses it, I shall return to the sub¬ 
ject further on. 
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the revelation of the several Vedas; iDasmuch as they 
assign the Atharvaveda to Sumantu, the Samavocfa to 
Jaimini, the Yajurveda to Vai^ampayana, and the Rigveda 
to Paila, But in either case we must assume with lloth, 
who first pointed out the passage in Alvalayana {pip. e., p. 
27), that this passage, as well as the one in Sankhayana, 
has been touched up by later interpolation otherjv^ise 
the dates of these two Grihya-Sutras would be brought 
down too fur! Por although, from the whole tenor of both 

^valayana-Grihya, as well as that in 
the ^aukhdyana-Grihya—which for the rest present other 
material discrepancies of detail—it is sufficiently clear 
that they presuppose the literature of the Rigveda as 
entirely closed, stiU the general attitude of both works 
shows their comparatively ancient origin.—The question 
whether any connection exists between the Smriti-^astra 
of Sankha and the Grihya-Sutra of ^aiikluiyana, remains 
still unanswered. 

For both Grihya-Sutras there are commentaries by the 
same Narayana who commented the ^rauta-Siltra of Asva- 
layana.''"'^ They probably belong to the fifteenth century.* 
There are, besides, as in the case of the ^rauta-Sutras, 

We fin(J the Sumanfu-Jmtnini- eouiin. of Ihe Siinkh. Orihya, son of 
Vaiiavlpfajana - P(iU(jdi/d dcMrydh KfiBlinajit, and grandson of £§ripati. 
quoted a 6«(!ond time hi the Sdnkh. (This third Ndr. liv^ a.d. 1538; seo 
Ct., in it# last section (vi. 6), avhich Catalogue of the Berlin M8S., p. 
is probably of later origin ; and here, 354, sub No. 1282.)—The text of 
without any doubt, the reference is the A^val. Gpiliya has been edited 
to the same distribution of the four by Stenzler, with a translation (In- 
Vedas among the above-named per- dische Uausregeln, 1864-65); the 
BOnages which occurs in the Vishnu- text, with Nilrdyapa’s comm., by 
Purdna, iii. 4. 8, 9. Both times the Rdmandrdya^a and Anandachandra, 
representative of the Atharvan in Pibl. Ind. (1866-69). 
comes first, that of the Ilik. last, tions relating to marriage ceremo- 
which in a Rik text serves as aclear nies have been edited by Haas, J. 
proof that we have here to do with St., v. 283, ff. ; those relating to 
later appendages. A similar prece- funeral rites, by Miillcr, Z. D. M. 
dence is given to the Atharvaveda in O., ix. 

the Mahilblulshyi,; cf. I. St.,-xS.\\. * Two glosses on Saipkara’s com- 

431. mentaryon the Prasnopanishad and 

This is a mis^ke, see note the Muridakopanishad bear the same 
43; all three Ndniyanas must be name, so that possibly the author of 
kept distinct. The commentator of them is identical with the above- 
the Asval. Sr. S. calls himself a named Ndrdyaija. Acc. to what has 
Gdrgya, and son of NarasJMia; the just been remarked in note 50, this 
comm, of the Asval. Gj-iliya, a Nai- must appear dprio 7 'i very doubtful, 
dhruva, and son of Divdkara ; the since a considerable number of other 
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mniiy small treatises in connection with the Griliya- 
Siitras, some of them being summaries, in which the larger 
works are reduced to system. Among them is a Paddhati 
to tlie Safikhayana-Grihya by Ramachandra, who lived in 
the Naimislia forest in the middle of the fifteenth century; 

and I am inclined to think that this Naimisha fore&t was 

* 

tlie Jnrthplace of the Siitra itself. It is perhaps for this 
reason tliat tlie tradition connected with it was so well 
preserved in tliat district. 

The extant PrdfAkikhya-Sutra of the llik-Sainliita i^ 
ascribed to Saunaka, who has been repeatedly mentioned 
already, and who was the teacher of Ai^valayana. This 
extensive work is a metrical composition, divided into 
three kdndtn^, of six patalas each, and containing 103 
handihds in all. The first information regarding it was 
given by Roth, qp. c., p. 53, ff. According to tradition, it 
is of more ancient origin than the Sutras of A, 4 valayana 
just mentioned, which only purport to be written by the 
pupil of this {^aunaka; but whether it really was composed 
by the latter, or whether it is not much more probably 
merely the work of his school, must for the present remain 
undecided. The names quoted in it are in part identical 
with those met with in Yaska’s Nirukti and in the Siitra 
of Panini. The contents of the work itself are,,.however, 
as yet but little knownIn their details. Of special in¬ 
terest are those passages which treat of the corfqct and 
incorrect pronunciation of words m general. There is an 
excellent commentary on it by lyata, which professes in 
the introduction to be a remodelling of an earlier com¬ 
mentary by Vishnnpiitra.—The UpalcMa is to be con- 

authors bear the same name. Hut he is probably identical with the 
in this particular case we are able author of the dipikd on the small 
to bring forward definite reasons Atlmrvopanishads published in the 
against this identification. The Bill. Ind. in 1872, who (ibid., p. 
glossarist of the Prasnop. was called 393) is called Bka((a Ndrdyana, and 
Ndrdyanendra according to 7 . St., son of Bha^ta llatridkara.] 
i. 470; according to the note, ibid., We are now in possession of 

i. 439, Ndniyanci Sarasvati; accord- two editions 0^ this most important 
ing to Aufrecht, Catalogue of the work, text and translation, with 
Oxford MSS., p. 366 (1859-64), elucidatory notes, by Ad. Kegnier 
Rdijanendrasarasvat'i {}.), The (Paris, 1857-5^, and M. Muller 
glossarist of the Mundakop., on the (Leipzig,* 1856- 65 ) ; sec 7 . Sir., ii. 
other hand, was, according to 7 . 5 #., 94, ff., 127, fl’., 159, ff. ; Lil. Cen- 
i. 470, called Ndrdyanahhaffa ; and tralhlatf, 1870, p. 530. 
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sidered as an epitome of tlie Pratisilkiiya-Sutra, and, to 
some extent as a supplement to it [specially to chapters 
X. xi.]. It is a short treatise, numbered among the 
l‘ari^ishtas (supplements); and it has in its turn been 
repeatedly commented upon.®^ 

Ai^ew other treatises have still to be noticed here, which, 
although they bear the high-sounding name of Vcddmjas, 
or ‘ members of the Veda,’ are yet, as above stated (p. 25), 
only to be looked upon as later supplements to the litera¬ 
ture of the Rigveda; the Sihshd, the Chhandas, and the 
Jyotisha. All three exist in a double recension according 
as they profess to belong to the Rigveda or to the Yajur- 
veda. The CUiandas is essentially alike in both recen¬ 
sions, and we have to recognise in it the Sutra on prosody 
ascribed to Pingala.“ It is, moreover, like both the other 
treatises, of very recent origin. We have a proof of this, 
for instance, in the fact that, in the manner peculiar to 
the Indians, it expresses numbers by words,and feet by 
letters, and that it treats of the highly elaborated metres, 
which are only found in modern poetryThe part deal¬ 
ing with Vodic metres may perhaps be more ancient. The 
teachers quoted in it bear in part comparatively ancient 


*■’ Eiiited‘bj'W. Pertsch (Berlin, 
1S54); thif iracttreattj.,of the krama- 
jHitha, ac extended form of tbe^>a- 
tiapdtha, which at the same* time 
gives the text in the samJutd form, 
namely, each word twice, first joined 
with the preceding, and then with 
the following word (thus ; ab, bc,cd, 
lie . . .). There are also other still 
more complicated modes of reciting 
the Veda, as to which cf. Thihautin 
his edition of the Jatdpatala {1870), 
p. 36, AT. The next step, called 
jatd, exhibits the text in the follow¬ 
ing manner: ah ha ab, he cb he, and 
MSS. of this kind have actually 
been preserved, e.g., iu the case of 
the Viijas. Saiph. The following 
step, called ghana, is^aid to be still 
in use; cf. Uha^darkar, Indian An- 
tii{uary, iii, 133 ; Haug, Ueba' das 
Weaen dot vedisch^ Acij^nis, p. 58 ; 
it runs : ah ha abc eba abr, be cb be 
bed deb bed. 


Edited and commented by my- 
self in /. SL, viii. ^^863); the*text, 
together with the commentary of 
Ilaldyudha, edited by Vi. 4 vaiiiitha- 
^dstriu in Bibl. Indica (1871-74). 

See Albirdnl’a account in Woep- 
cke’s Mimoire sur la propagation, 
des chiffres indiens, p. 102, ff. (1863). 
Burnell, Rlem. of S. J. Palceogr., 
p. 58. 

On th« other h.Tud, there are 
metres taught in this work which 
but rarely occur in modern litera¬ 
ture, and which must be looked 
upon as obsolete and out of fashion. 
Therefore, in spite of what has been 
said above, we must can-y back the 
date of its composition to a period 
about simultaneous with the close 
of the Vedic Sdtra literature, or the 
commencement of the astronomical 
and algebraical literatures; see 7 . St., 
viii. 173, 178. 
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names, Tfieso are: Krauslitulii, Tdndin, Yaska, Saitava, 
Eafa, and Mandavya. The recensions most at variance 
with .each other are those of the l^iksha and Jyotislia 
respectively. The former work is in both recensions 
directly traced to Panini, the latter to Lagadha, or Lagata, 
an otherwise unknown name in Indian literature.*—Besides 
the Panim'ya Siksha, there is another bearing the naliie of 
the Mandilkas, which therefore may more directly follow 
the Rile, and which is at any rate a more important work 
than the former. As a proof of the antiquity of the name* 
‘ Siksha ’ for phonetic investigations, we, may adduce the 
circumstance that in the Taitt. Arany., vii. i, we find a 
section beginning thus: “ we will explain the Siksha; ” 
whereupon it gives the titles of the topics of the oral 
exposition which we may suppose to have been connected 
therewith ( 7 . St., ii. 211), and which, to judge by these 
titles, must have embraced letters, accents, quantity, arti¬ 
culation, and the rules of euphony, that is to say, the same 
subjects discussed in the two existing 6ikshas.^® 

Of the writings called Anukramani, in which the 
metre, the deity, and the author of each song are given in 
their proper order, several have come down to us for ^tlie 
Rik-Sarnhita, including an Anuvdkdnukramani by Sau- 
naka, and a Sarvdnukramani by Katyayana.^^ For botli 
of these we have an excellent commciitaiy by'Sliadguru- 


* Reinaud in liis Mimoire tur 
VIndt, pp. 331, 332, adduces from 
Albirurii a Ltita, who passed for the 
author of the old Surya-Siddhdnta ; 
might he not be identical with this 
Lagadha, Lagata ? According to 
Colebr., Ass., ii. *^09, Brahmagupta 
quotes a Ladlmchdrya; this name 
also could be traced to Lagadiia. 
[By Suryadeva, a .scholia-st of Arya¬ 
bhata, tiie author of the Jyotiaha is 
cited under the name of Lagada- 
chiirya; see Kern, Preface to the 
Aryabhatiya, p. ix., 1874. An edi¬ 
tion of the text df the Jyotisha, to¬ 
gether wkR extracts from Sotnd- 
kara’s commentary and explanatory 
notes, was published by me in 1862 
under the title : Ueber den Yedaka~ 
lender, Namena Junliaham.l 


The Ptipiniyd Siksha has been 
printed with a translation in /. St., 
iT. 345-371 (1858) ^ on the numerous 
other treatises bearing the same 
name, see Rdjendra I.dla Mitr;', 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS., i. 71, If. 
(1870), Burnell, Catalogue of Vedir 
MSS., i>p. 8, 42 (1870), my essay on 
the Pratijnastitra (1872), })p. 70-74 > 
specially on theMdndukl Sikshti, pp. 
Io6-ii 2; Haug, Ueber das Weseu 
des vedischen Acemts, p. 53 >. A- 
(1873), on the Ndrada-SikshiC, ibid., 
57, ftl, aud lastly Kielhorn, I. St., 
xiv. ito. 

In substance published by 
Muller in the sixth volume of his 
large edifioy, of tiie Rik, pp. 621- 

671. 
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^isliya, whose time is unknown/® as also liis real name. 
The names of the six teachers from whom he took this 
surname are enumerated by himself; they are Vinayaka, 
TriiSdlanka, Govinda, Siirya, Vyasa, and ^ivayogin, and ho 
connects their names with those of the corresponding 
deities.—Another work belonging to this place, the Bri- 
haddfevata, has been already mentioned (p. 24), as attri¬ 
buted to ^aunaka, and as being of great importance, :Con- 
taiuing as it does a rich store of mythical fables and 
legends. From Kulm’s communications on the subject 
(/. St., i. 101-120), it appears that tliis work is of tolerably 
late origin, as it chiefly follows Yaska’s Nirukta, and pro¬ 
bably therefore only belongs to ^aunaka in the sense of 
having proceeded from his school. It mentions a few 
more teachers in addition to those cpioted by Yaska, as 
Bliaguri and A^valayana ; and it also presupposes, by fre- 
tpiently quoting them, the existence of the Aitareyaka, 
Bhdllavi-Brahmana, and Nidaria-Sutra. As tlie author 
strictly adheres to the order of the hymns observed in the 
Samhitd, it results that in the recension of the text used 
by him there were a few deviations from tliat of the 
Sakalas which has been handed down to us. In fact, he 
liere and there makes direct reference to the text of the 
Vashkalas, to which, consequently, he must also have had 
access, —Lastly, we have to memtion the writings called 
lUgoidh&iwi, &c., .which, although some of tl^em bear the 
nameV)f ^anuaka, probably belong only to the time of the 
Puranas. They treat of the mystic and magic efficacy of 
the recitation of the hymns of the llik, or even of single 
verses of it, and the like. There are, likewise, a number 
of other similar Paridishtas (supplements) under various 
names; for instance, a Bahvricha-Paridishta, Sankhayanar-P., 
Advalayana-Grihya-P., «fec. 


His work was coinjjosed towards about 1187 a.d. • cf. 1 . St., viii. l6'0, 
tbe close of the twelfth century, n. (1863). ’ 
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I now turn to the Sdmaveda* 

The Samhitd of the Samaveda is an anthology taken 
from the Rik-Samhitd, comprising those of its verses 
which were intended to he chanted at the ceremonies of 
the Soma sacrifice. Its arrangement would seem -to he 
guided hy the order of the Rik-Samhita; hut here, as in 
the case of the two Sarnhitas of the Yajus, we must not 
think to find any continuous connection. Pi'operly speak¬ 
ing, each verse is to he considered as standing hy itself; it 
only receives its real sense when taken in connection witli 
the particular ceremony to which it belongs. So stands 
the case at least in the first part of the Sama-Samhita, 
This is divided into six prapdthakas, each of which f con¬ 
sists of ten da^ats or decades, of ten verses each, a division 
which existed as early as the time of the second part of 
the {5ataj)atha-Brahmana, and within which the separate 
verses are distributed according to the deities to whom 
they are addressed. The first twelve decades contain in¬ 
vocations of Agni, the last eleven invocations of Soma, 
while the thirty-six intermediate ones are for the most 
part addressed to Indra. The second part of the Sama- 
Samhita, on the contrary, which is divided into nine pi'a- 
pdthalccLs, each of which, again is subdivided into,two or 
occasionally*three sections, invariably .presents. several, 
usually three, verses closely connected with-one a’iiother, 
and forming an independent groiij^, the first of them having 
generally appeai-ed already in the first part. The prin¬ 
ciple of distribution here is as yet obscure,^” In the Sam- 
hita these verses are still exhibited in their ncA-form, 
although with the sttmaw-accents; but in addition to tliis 
we have four gdnas, or song-books, in which they apj)car 
in their sd^nan-ioTux. Tor, in singing they were consider- 

* See I. St., i, 28-66. use of which my example has 

t Except the last, which contains misled Muller iUso, JJislory of 
only uiue decades. A. S. L., p. 473, n., is wrong, see 

The first pjn^t of the Saiiihitd is Monatshericht^, dcrBerl. A caef., 1868, 
referred tj^rider the names drcAtia, p. 238, According to Durga, the 
chhandets, chhandasikd, the second author of the padapdtha of the 
us uttardrcMka or uttard j the de- Sdma-Samhitd was a Gdrgya; see 
signation of the latter as atauhhika Itoth, Cmnm., p.*39 (respecting this 
(see/. St., i. 29, 30, 66), into the family, see/. St., xiii. 411). 
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ably altered by the prolongation and repetition of tlie 
syllables, by the insertion of additional syllables, servhig 
as a rest for the chanting, and so forth; and only thus 
were they transformed into sdmans. ^ Two of these song- 
books, the Grdmageya-gdna (erroneously called Veya- 
gdna), in. seventeen prapdthalcas, and the Aranya-gdna, 
in six'prapdijiakas, follow the order of the ricJias contained 
in the first part of theSamhita; the former being intended 
ffir chanting in the grdmas, or inhabited places, the latter 
for chanting in the forest. Their order is fixed in a com¬ 
paratively very ancient Anukramani, which even bears 
the name of Brahmana, viz., J^ishi-Brdhmana. The other 
t'wo gdnas, the J^a-gdna, in twenty-three and 

tlie Ijhyargdna, in six prapdthaTcas, follow the order of th (5 
richas contained in the second part of the Samhita. Their 
mutual relation here still requires closer investigation. 
Each such sdman evolved out of a rich has a special tech¬ 
nical name, which probably in most cases originated from 
the first inventor of the form in question, is often, how¬ 
ever, borrowed from other considerations, and is usually 
placed in the manuscripts before the text itself. As each 
rich can be chanted in a great variety of ways, in each of 
which it bears a particular name, the number of sdinayis, 
strictly speaking, is quite unlimited, and is of course far 
greater than that of the richas contained in the Samhita. 
Of thesvf' latter there are 1549* of which alhbut seventy- 
eight have been traced in the Rik-Samhita. Most of them 
are taken from its eighth and ninth rmndalas. 

I have already remarked (p. 9) upon the antiquity of 
the readings of the Sama-SamhiU as compared with those 
of the Hik-Samhita. It follows from this almost with 


• Benfey [Einleitnng, p. xix.] much os 249 of those occurring in 
erroneously states the miniber as the first part are repeated in the 
1472, which 1 copied from him, I, second, three of them twice, while. 
St., i. 29, 30. f’he above number is nine of the fichas which occur iu 
borrowed from k paper by Whitney, the second part only, appear twice, 
which will probably find a place in [See on this Whitney’s detailed table 
the Indische Stiidim.' The total num- at the end of his TfibeUarischt Dar- 
ber of the richoi contained in the ulellung der gegmadtiy.n Verhiilt- 
Siima-Saxphitii is 1810 (585 in the nisie der Samhitd* des Sdman, 
first, 1225 in the fecond part), from Weissen Yajua, und Atlt/arvan, /. St., 
^vhioh, however, 261 are to be de- ii. 321, ff., 363 (1853)]. 
ducted as mere repetitions, iiiae- 
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certamty that the nc/ias constituting the former were hor- 
rowe’d from the songs of the latter at a remote period, 
before their formation into a llik-Samhita had as yet 
taken place; so that in the interval they suffered a good 
deal of wearing down in the mouth of the people, wliich 
was avoided in the case of the richas applied as sdmam, j^nd 
so protected by being used in worship. The fact has also 
alrea(iy been stated that no verses have been received into 
the S.'ima-Samhita from those songs of the Rik-Samhita 
which must be considered as the most modern. Thus we 
find no sdmans borrowed from the Purusha-Sdkta, in the 
ordinary recensions at least, for the scliool of the Naigeyas 
has, in fact, incorporated the first five verses of it into the 
seventh prapdtlmka of the first part—a section which is. 
jieculiar to this school. The Sama-Samhitd, being a purely 
derivative production, gives us no clue towards the deter¬ 
mination of its date. It has come down to us in two 
recensions, on the whole differing but little from each 
other, one of which belongs to the school of the Ranayanf- 
yas, the other to that of the Kauthiimas. Of this latter 
the school of the Negas, or Naigeyas, alluded to above, is 
a subdivision, of which two Aiiukramanfs at least, one ot 
the deities and one of the Rishis of the several verses, 
have been preserved to us.®® Not one of these three 
names has as yet been traced in Vedic literature’; it’is 
only in the SfRras of the Samaveda itself that tH'd^rst 
and second at least are mentioned, but even herd the name 
of the Negas does not appear.—The text of the Ranayanf- 
yas was edited and translated, with strict reference to 
Sayana’s commentary, by the missionary Stevenson in 
1842; since 1848 we have been in possession of another 
(edition, furnished with a complete glossary and much 

60 The seveuth prapdfliaJca, which specially refers to the Aranyak-a- 
is peculiar to it, has since been dis- Saijihitd, see Burnell, Catalo(/ue of 
covered. It bears the title Arap- Vedic MSS. (1870), p. 39.—Of the 
yaka-Sainhitd, and has been edited Aranyaka-gilna as w£^ as of ttie 
by Siegfried Goldschmidt in Mo- Grdmageya-gAuaw'e find, ? 7 ;icZ.,p. 49, 
naUhcrichtc der Berl. Acad. 1868, ipp. a text in the Jaiinini-Siiklui also. 
228-248. Th^d^ttJPpoints out that According to lliJJendra Ldla Mitra 
the Avanytyi^a is based upon the (Preface to Translation of Chhdnd. 
drchika of the Naigeya text (f. c., p.’ Up., p. 4), ‘ the Kauthuma (-Sdkhil) 
238), and that MSS. have probably is c.irrent io Guzefet, the Jaitui- 
been pi eserved of its uttardrchika nSya in Karndtaka, and the lldndya* 
also (p. 241).—A London MS. of nlya in Muhdra.sh(ra,’ 

BharaUxsvauiin’s Sdmavedaviviu’aipa E 
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additional material, together with translation, whic^i we 
owe to Professor Benfey, of Gottingen.®^ 

Although, from its very nature, the Samhita of tlie 
Samaveda is poor in data throwing light upon the time of 
its origin, yet its remaining literature contains an ahun- 
dapce of these; and first of all, the Brdhmaims. 

The first and most important of these is the Tdndi/a 
Brdhmaimy also called Paiicliavihiay from its containing 
twenty-five hooks. Its contents, it is true, are in the 
main of a very dry and unprofitable character; for in 
mystic trifling it often exceeds all bounds, as indeed it 
was the adherents of the Samaveda generally who canied 
matters furthest in this direction, Nevertheless, from its 
.great extent, this work contains a mass of highly interest¬ 
ing legends, as well as of information generally. It refers 
solely to the celebration of the Soma sacrifices, and to the 
chanting of the sdrmTis accompanying it, which are quoted 
by their technical names. These sacrifices were celebrated 
in a great variety of ways; there is one special classifica¬ 
tion of them according as they extended over one day or 
several, or finally over more than twelve days.®2 The 
latter, called sattras, or sessions, could only be performed 
by Brahmans, and that in considerable numbers, and might 
last I op days, or even several years. In consequence of 
the* g:feat variety of ceremonies thus involved, each bears 
its own name, which is borrowed either froln the object of 
its celebration, or the sage who was the first to celebrate 
it, or from other constderations. How far the order of the 
Sarnhita is here observed has not yet been investigated, 


Recently a new edition, like- is said to be still in existence in 
wise very meritorious, of the first Malabar j see Rost, 1 . St., ix. 
two books, the dgneyam ar^i the am- 176. 

dram, parva, of the drchi&^{\ip to i. To each Soma sacrifice belong 

5, 2. 3. 10), has been published by several (four at least) preparatory 
Satyavrata Stimiijiramin, in the Bib- days; these are not here taken into 
liotheca Indica (1871-74), accom- account. The above division refers 
panied by the corresponding por- only to those days when Soma juice 
tions (prapdfhakas 1-12) of the is expressed, that is, to the suiyd 
Geyagdna, and the complete com- ^ days. Soma sacrifices having only 
mentary of Siya^ia, and other illus-' one such day are cai'^^d ekdha; those 
trative matter.—The division of the with from two to tfviolve, ahina. 
tdmans into parvans is first men- i8attra« lasting a whole year, or even 
tioued by Pdri^Skara, H. 10 {adkyd- longer, are called ayana. For the 
yddtn prabrUydd; fviMmudehdni hah- tutyd festival there are seven funda- 
vriehdndm, parvdni chhandogdudm). mental forms, called /. St„ 

A Rtiva:giabhdBhya on the Sdmaveda ^ 352 ~ 355 * 
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but^n any case it would be a mistake to suppose that for 
all the different sacrifices enumerated in the Brahmana 
corresponding prayers exist in the Samhita. On the con¬ 
trary, the latter probably only exhibits the verses to be 
chanted generally at all the Soma sacrifices; and the 
Brahmana must be regarded as the supplement in v^hich 
the modifications for the separate sacrifices are given, and 
also for those which arose later. While, as we saw above 
(p. 14), a combination of verses of the Riji: for the pur¬ 
pose of recitation bears the name iastra, a similar selec¬ 
tion of different sdmans united into a whole is usually 
called uktha ( V vach, to speak), stoma ( »J. stic, to praise), or 
prisht/ca ( prachh, to ask); and these in their turn, like 
the sastras, receive different appellations.®* 

Of special significance for the time of the composition 
of the Tarulya Brahmana are, on the one hand, the very 
minute descriptions of the sacrifices on the Sarasvati and 
Orishadvati; and, on the other, the Vratyastomas, 01 
sacrifices by which Indians of Aryan origin, but not living 
according to the Brahmanical system, obtained admission 
to the Brahman community. The accounts of these latter 
sacrifices are preceded by a description of the dress and 
mode of life of those who are to olfer them. “ They drive 
in open chariots of war, carry bows and lances, wear tur¬ 
bans, robes bordered with fed and having flutteriijg Ends, 
shoes, and sUbepskins folded double; tCeir leaders are 
distinguished by brown robes and silver neck-ornaments; 
they pursue neither agriculture nor*commerce; their laws 
are in a constant state of confusion; they speak the same 
language as those who have received Brahmanical conse¬ 
cration, but nevertheless caU what is eas^y spoken hard 
to pronounce.” This last statement probably refers to 


The term directly opposed to The simple recitation of the Sastras 
iastra is, rather, stotra, Pfishtha by the Hotar and bis compauioiis 
specially designates several stotras always comes after the chanting 
belonging to the mid-day sacrifice, recitation of the sam# verses by the 
and forming, as it is expressed, its Udgdtar and his assistants {grahdya 
“ back; ” witAois originally em- gj-ihitwya, stuvai£ ’,tha iansaii, 6at. 
ployed as a rafTOym of iastra, and viii. i. 3, 3). Tne differences of the 
only at ajji^^period in the mean- seven sai/tsiAda, or fundamental types 
ing of sAman ( 7 . St,, xiii. 447); of the Soma sacrifice, rest mainij’ 
stoma, lastly, is the name for the six, upon the farj'ing dumber of the 
seven, or more ground-forms of the iaslras and stotfras belonging to their 
stotras, after which these latter are sutyd days. See I. St., x, 353, ff., 
formed for the purposes of chanting, ix. 229. 
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prakritic, dialectic differences, to the assimilation oi grqups 
of consonants, and similar changes peculiar to the Prakrit 
vernaculars. The great sacrifice of the Naimishlya-Rishis 
is also mentioned, and the river Siidaman. Although we 
have to conclude from these statements that communica¬ 
tion^ with the west, particularly with tlie non-Brahmanic 
Aryans there, was still very active, and that therefore the 
locality of the composition must he laid more towarcfs the 
west,*^'^ still data are not wanting which point us to the 
east. Thus, there is mention of Para Atnara, king of the 
Kosalas; of Trasadasyu Purukutsa, who is also named in 
the Rik-Samhita; further of Narnin Sapya, king of the 
Videhas (the Mmi of the epic) ; of Kurukshetra, Yamuna, 
(Src. The absence, however, of any allusion in the Tandya- 
Bralimana either to the Kuru-l-^anchalas or to the names 
of their princes, as well as of any mention of Janaka, is 
best accounted for by supposing a difference of locality. 
Another possible, though less likely, explanation of the 
fact would be to assume that this work was contcimporary 
with, or even anterior to, the flourishing epoch of the 
kingdom of the Kuru-Panchalas. The other names quoted 
therein seem also to belong to an earlier age than those of 
the other Brahmanas, and to be associated, rather, with the 
Rishi period. It is, moreover, a very significant fact that 
scalcel;^' any differences of opinion are stated to exist 
amoii^st the Various teachers. It is only against the 
Kaushitakis that the' field is taken with some acrimony; 
they are denoted as vrdtyas (apostates) and as yajuidvaldrya 
(unfit to sacrifice). Lastly, the name attached to this 
Bruhmana,* viz., Tandy a, is mentioned in the Brahmana 
of the White Yajus as that of a teacher; so that, com¬ 
bining all this, we may at least safely infer its priority to 
the latter wofk.®^ 


^ The fact that the name of Chi- 
traratha {etenavai Chitrarathaijt, Kd- 
peyd aydjaya% . . . taamdch Chai- 
traratidndm ekah kihatrapatir jdyate 
*nulamba iva dvitimh, xn. 42, 5) 
occurs in the gar^ *jSdjadanta’ to 
Piln., i4.2. 31, joined with the name 
Bdiilika in a compound {Chitmratita- 
.BdUikarti), is ferbaps oalso to be 
taken in this connection. 

* The first use of this designation, 
it is true, only occurs in Ltitydyana, 


the other Sdtras invariably quoting 
it by * Ui iruteh' 

®® The Tilndya-Brdhmai^a has been 
edited, together with Saya^-a’s com¬ 
mentary, in the Bihl, Ind. (1869-74), 
by Anandacharlura -^eddntavdgi^a. 
At the time of the BhsWbiJca-Stitra 
(see Kielhorn, /. St., x. 421) it must 
still have been accentuated, and that 
in the same manner as the ^ata* 
patha; in Kumdrilabhaftti’a time, 
on the contrary (the last half of the 
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Tiie Shadvinia-Brdhnana by its very name proclaims 
itself a supplement to the Pahchavin^a-Brahmana. It 
forms, as it were, its twenty-sixth book, although itself 
consisting of several books. Sayana, when giving a sum¬ 
mary of its contents at the commencement of his here 
excellent commentary, says that it both treats of each 
ceremonies as are not contained in the Pahchavifi^a-Brah- 
raana, and also gives points of divergence from the latter. 
It is chiefly expiatory sacrifices and ceremonies of impre¬ 
cation that wo find in it, as also short, comprehensive 
general rules. The fifth book (or sixth adhydya) has 
quite a peculiar character of its own, and is also found as 
a separate Brahmana under the name of Adhhuta-Brdh- 
mana; in the latter form, however, with some additions 
at the end. It enumerates untoward occurrences of daily 
life, omens and portents, along with the rites to be per¬ 
formed to avert their evil consequences. These afford us 
a deep insight into the condition of civilisation of the 
period, which, as might have been expected, exhibits a 
very advanced phase. The ceremonies first given are 
those to be observed on the occurrence of vexatious events 
generally; then come those for cases of sickness among 
men and cattle, of damaged crops, losses of precious things, 
&c.; those to be performed in the event of ea’thqujtlves, 
of phenomena in the air and in the heavens, &c., •<jf mar¬ 
vellous appearances on altars and pn the images bf the 
gods, of electric phenomena and the like, and of mis- 
carriages.°® This sort of superstition is elsewhere only 
treated of in the Grihya-Siitras, or in the Pari^ishtas (sup¬ 
plements) ; and this imparts to the last adhydya of the 
Shadvifi^a-Brahmana—as the remaining* contents do to 
the work generally—the appearance of belonging to a 
very modern period. And, in accordance with this, we 
find mention here made of XJdddlaka Aruni, and other 
teachers, whose names are altogether unknown to the 
Pafichavifi^a-Brdhraana.—A iloha is cited in ttie course of 


seventh oenti^lfy, aecortliDg to Bur¬ 
nell), itrt^as already being handed 
down without accents, as in the pre¬ 
sent day. See Muller, A. 8 . L., p. 
348; Burnell, Sdmavidhdna-Brdh- 
mapa. Preface, p. vi. 


The Adbhuta-Brdhmana has 
been published by myself, text with 
translation, and «pknatory notes, 
in Zwd vedische Texte Uber Omina 
und Portenta (1859). 
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the work, in which the four yugas are still designated hy 
their more ancient names, and are connected with the 
four lunar phases, to which they evidently owe their 
origin, although all recollection of the fact had in later 
times died out.®’’ This Uolca itself we are perhaps justified 
in assigning to an earlier time than that of Megasthenes, 
who informs us of a fabulous division of the inujidane 
ages analogous to that given in the epic. But it does not 
by any means follow that the Shadvifi^a-Br:lhmana, in 
which the Uoka is quoted, itself dates earlier than the 
time of Megasthenes. 

The third Brahmana of the Samaveda bears the special 
title of GhhdTidogya-Brdhmam, although Chhandogya is 
the common name for all Stlman theologians. Wc, how¬ 
ever, also find it quoted, by l^amkara, in liis commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutra, as “Tdndindm Sruti" that is to say, 
under the same name that is given to the Panchavifi^a- 
Brahmana. The two first adhydyas of this Brahmana are 
still missing, and the last eight only are preserved, which 
also bear the special title of Chhdndogyopanishad. This 
Brahmana is particularly distinguished by its rich store 
of legends regarding the gradual development of Brah- 
manical theology, and stands on much the same level as 
the^Vrihad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus with respect to 
opin’iop^, as weU as date, place, and tlm inc^ividuals men¬ 
tioned. Tljc absence in the V^rihad-Aranyaka, as in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus generally, of any reference 
to the Naimi^iya-Rishis, might lead us to argue the pri¬ 
ority of the Chhandogyopanishad to the Vrihad-Aranyaka. 
Still, the mention in the Chhandogyopanishad of these, as 
well as of the Mahavrishas and the Gandharas—the latter, 
it is true, are set down as distant—ought perhaps only to 
be taken as proof of a somewhat more western origin; 
whereas th6 Vrihad-Aranyaka belongs, as we shall here¬ 
after see, to quite the eastern part of Hindustan. The 
numerous ^mal fables, on the contrary, and the mention 
of Mahidaia Aitareya, would sooner incline me to suppose 
that the Chhaifdogyopanishad is more than the 

Vrihad-Aranyaka. With regard to another amasion, in 

^ Differently Roth in his essay Die Lthrt van den vier Weltaltern 
(Tubingen, i860). 
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itself of tlie* greatest significance, it is more liEizardous to 
venture a conjecture: I mean the mention of Krishna 
Devakiputra, who is instructed by Ghora Afigirasa. The 
latter, and besides him (though not in connection with 
him) Krishna Afigirasa, are also mentioned in the Kau- 
shitald-Bralirnana; and supposing this Krishna Afigirasa 
to be identical with Krishna Devakiputra, the allusion to 
him fhight perliaps rather be considered as a sign of priority 
to the Vriliad-Aranyaka. Still, assuming this identifica¬ 
tion to be correct, due weight must be given to the fact 
that tlie name has been altered here: instead of Afigirasa, 
he is called Deval^iputra, a form of name for wliich we 
find no analogy in any other Vedic writing excepting the 
Vandas (genealogical tables) of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, and 
which therefore belongs, at all events, to a tolerably late 
period * The significance of this allusion for the under¬ 
standing of the position of Krishna at a later period is 
obvious. Here he is yet but a scholar, eager in the pur¬ 
suit of knowledge, belonging perhaps to the military caste. 
He certidiily must have distinguished himself in some 
way or other, however little we know of it, otherwise his 
elevation to the rank of deity, brought about by external 
circumstances, would be inexplicable.®*^ 


The fact of the Chhandogyopanishad and the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka haviijg in common the names rravaliJmar'J'ai- 
vali, Ushasti»Cliakrayana, ^andilya, Satyakama'Vabala, 
IJddfilaka Aruni, ^vetaketu, and A^vapati, mflkes it clear 


that they were as nearly as possible contemporary works; 


and this appears also from the generally complete identity 


of the seventh book of the former with the corresponding 
passages of the Vrihad-Aranyaka. What, however, is of 
most significance, as tending to establish a late date for 


* Compare also IMri., iv. i. 159, 
and the names {^ambdputra, lld^d- 
yaniputra, in the Sdma-ShtraB; as 
also Kdtyiyaiftputra, Maitr^ya^i- 
putra, Viitsipuira, &c., among the 
Buddhists. [On these metronymic 
names in I. St,, iii. 157, 

485, 486 vivl 380 ,435 ; V- 63, 64.] 
B^^hat circumstances the ele¬ 
vation of Krishna to the rank of 
deity was brought about is as yet 
obscure ; though unquestionably 


mythical relations to Indra, &c., are 
at the root of it; see /. St., xiii. 
349, ff. The whole question, how¬ 
ever, is altogether vsgue. Kpshna- 
worship proper, i.e., the sectarian 
worship of Krishna as the one God, 
probably attuned its perfection 
through the influence of Christi¬ 
anity. See my paper, K^ithna'a 
Oeburtsfesla p. 31%, if. (where also 
are further particulars as to the name 
Devaki), 
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the Chhandogyopanishad, is the voluminous literature^ the 
existence of which is presupposed by the enumeration at 
the beginning of the ninth book. Even supposing this 
ninth book to be a sort of supplement (the names of Sanat- 
kumara and Skanda are not found elsewhere in Vedic 
literature; Narada also is otherwise only mentioned in 
the Second part of the Aitareya-Brahmana^®), tliere itill 
remains the mention of the ‘ Atharvdfigirasas/ as weiras of 
the Itihasas and Puranas in the fifth book. Though we 
are not at liberty liere, any more than in the correspond¬ 
ing passages of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, to understand by 
these last the Itihasas and Puranas which have actually 
come down to us, still we must look upon them as the 
forerunners of these works, which, originating in the 
legends and traditions connected with the songs of the 
Kik, and with the forms of w^orship, gradually extended 
their range, and embraced other subjects also, whether 
drawm from real life, or of a mythical and legendary 
character. Originally they found a place in the Brah- 
manas, as well as in the other expository literature of the 
Vedas; but at the time of this passage of the Chhan- 
dogyopanishad they had possibly already in part attained 
an independent form, although the commentaries,* as a 
rule, only refer such ex})ressions to passages in the Brah- 
majkis‘themselves. The Mahd-Bharata contains, especially 
in the Ai’st bookj-a few such Itihasas, still in 'a prose form; 
nevertheless; even these fragments so preserved to us be¬ 
long, in respect both oB style and of the conceptions they 
embody, to a much later period than the similar passages 
of the Brdhmanas. They however suffice, together with 
the Uokas, gcithds, &c., quoted in the Brahmanas them¬ 
selves, and wdth such works as the Barhaddaivata, to 
bridge over for us the peidod of transition from legend to 
epic poetry. 

We meet, moreover, in the Chhandogyopanishad with 
one of those Jiegal cases which are so seldom notentioiied in 
Vedic literature, viz., the infliction of capital punishment 

for (denied) the^t, exactly corresponding to ^ ^ the severe 
' ... . %... _ 

And a few times in the Atharva- case, but Siiya^a, Harisv^min, and 
Saijibitd, as also it|pthe Vii^i 4 a of the DvivedagafiKa in similar passages of 
Sdniavidhtlna-Brilhina^a. the ^atapatha-Brdnima^a and Tult- 

* Not ^amkara, it is true, in this tirlya-Ara^iyaka. 
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enactments regarding it in Mann’s code. Guilt or inno¬ 
cence is determined by an ordeal, the' carrying of a red- 
hot axe; this also is analogous to the decrees in Manu. 
We find yet another connecting link with the state of 
culture in Manu’s time in a passage occurring also in the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka, viz,, the doctrine of the transmigration 
of ^oyls. We here meet with this doctrine for the first 
time, and that in a tolerably complete form; in itself, 
liowever, it must certainly be regarded as much more 
ancient. The circumstance that the myth of the creation 
in the fifth book is on the whole identical with that found 
at the beginning of Manu, is perhaps to be explained by 
regarding the latter as simply a direct imitation of the 
former. The tenth book, the subject of which is the soul, 
its seat in the body and its condition on leaving it, i.e., its 
migration to the realm of Brahman, contains much that is 
of interest in this respect in connection with the above- 
mentioned parallel passage of the Kaushftaky-Upanishad, 
from which it differs in some particulars. Here also for 
the hrst time in the field of Vedic literature occurs the 
name Pidhu, which we may reckon among the proofs of 
the comparatively recent date of the Ghhdndogyopanishad. 

Of expressions for philosophical doctrines we find only 
Upanislmd, Adda, Guiiyd Adda (the keeping secret of doc¬ 
trine is repeatedly and urgently inculcated), Up^D^dHa 
(explanation).* The teacher is called dclidrya [a^dio is 
also in the ^at. Br,]; for “ inhabited’place,” arUlia is used; 
single ^lokas and guilds are very often quoted. 

The Chhandogyopanishad has been edited by^Dr. Roer 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, vol. iii,, along with Samkara’s 
X commentary and a gloss on it.^® Fr. W:(ndischmann had 
(previously given us several passages of it in the original, 
Vnd several in translation; see also I. St., i. 254-273. 

^ P’he Kenopanishad has come down to us as the rem¬ 
nant of a fourth Brahmana of the Samaveda, supposed to 
be its ninth*book.* In the colophons and i» the quota¬ 
tions found in the commentaries, it also bears the other- 

^ tg ♦ 

# 

In 1^18 aeries (1854-62) a'trans* first eight books, .^aipkara furnishes 
lation also has been published by us with, iwforinatfen in the begin* 
kdjendra Ldla Mitra. ning of his commentary. 

* Regarding the contents of the 
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wise unknown name of the Talavakdms.* It is di'\iide(l 
into two parts: the first, composed in Slokas, treats of the 
being of the supreme Brahman, appealing in the fourth 
verse to the tradition of the “earlier sages who have 
taught us this” as its authority. The second part con¬ 
tains a legend in support of the supremacy of Brahman, 
and'here we find Umd Haimavatf, later the spouse of ^iva, 
acting as mediatrix between lirahman and the other gods, 
probably because she is imagined to be identical witli 
Sarasvati, or Vach, the goddess of speech, of the creative 
word.f 

These are the extant Brahmanas of the Samaveda. 
Sdyana, indeed, in his commentary on the Samavidhiina 
enumerates eight (see Muller, Rik i. Pref. p. xxvii): the 
Erwiidlia- or Mahd-Brdlwiaiw, (i.e., the FahchavinSa), the 
ShadviMa, the Sdmavidhi, the Arslicya, the Devatddhydya, 
the Upanislmd, the Samhitopanishad, and the Van§a. 
The claims, hovrever, of four of these works to the name of 
Brahmana, have no solid foundation. The Arsheya is, as 
already stated, merely an Anukramanf, and the Devata- 
dhyaya can hardly be said to be anything else; the Vafi. 4 a 
elsewhere always constitutes a part of the Brahmanas 
themselves: the two latter works, moreover, can scarcely 
be supposed to be still in existence, which, as far as the 
Vafi'Je.'is concerned, is certainly very much to be regretted. 
The Sfhrnavidhchia also, which probably treats, lLli;e tlie 
portion of fhe Latyd/ana-Sutra bearing the same name, of 
the conversion of the yichas into sdm,ans, can hardly pass 
for a Brahmana.'^ As to the Samhitopanishad, it appears 


* Might not this name 1)0 trace¬ 
able to the- same rooif (dd, land, from 
which Ttiiidya is derived ? 

f On tile literature, &c., of the 
Kenopanishad, see 7 . Bt., ii. l8i, ff. 
[ We have to add Roer’s edition with 
Sarpkara’s commentary, in Biblio¬ 
theca Indica, -wil, viii., and his trans¬ 
lation, ibid., vol. XV.] 

The above statements require 
to be corrected and supplemented 
in several particulars. The Van. 4 a- 
Brdhmana was first edited by myself 
in 7 . St., iv. 37l,«’ff., afterwards by 
Burnell with l^iiyana’s commentaiy 
(1873). The Devatudhyitya is not 


an Anukrama^I, but only contains 
some information as to the deities 
of the different sdmans, to which a 
few other short fragments are added. 
Finally, the Stimavidhdua - Bnlh- 
maija does not treat of the conver¬ 
sion of fichus into Mmans; on the 
contrary, it is a worK similar to the 
Rigvidhiina, and relates to the em¬ 
ployment of the sdmans for all sort? 
of superstitiouf •parimses. Both 
texts have likewise bee» gjjited by 
Burnell, with Siiyajja’s commentaries 
(1873). ByKumtirila, too, the num¬ 
ber of the Bnihma^ias of the Sdma- 
veda is given as eight (Muller, 
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to »ie doubtful whether Sayana meant by it the Keiin- 
panislmd; for though the samJiitd (universality) of the 
Supreme Being certainly is discussed in the latter, the sub¬ 
ject is not handled under this name, as would seem to be 
demanded by the analogy of the title of the Samhitopa- 
nishad of the Aitareya-Aranyaka as well as of the Taittiriya- 
Arai^'aka. My conjecture would be that he is far more 
likely to have intended a work^ of the same title, of whicli 
there is a MS. in the British Museum (see 1 . St, i. 42); and 
if so, all mention of the Kenopanishad has been omitted by 
him; possibly for the reason that it appears at the same 
time in an Atharvan-receiision (dilTeriiig but little, it is 
true), and may have been regarded by liim as belonging to 
the Atharvan? 

There is a far greater number of Sutras to the Sama- 
yeda than to any of the other Vedas. We have here three 
Srauta-Siltras; a Siitra which forms a running commen¬ 
tary upon the Pafichavii'i4a-Brahinana; five Sutras on 
Metros and on the conversion of richas into sd 7 nans; and 
a Grihya-Sutra. To these must further be added other 
similar works of which the titles only are known to us, as 
well as a great mass of different PaTi.4ishta8. 

Of tlie Srauia-SiUras, or Sdtras treating of the sacrifi¬ 
cial ritual, the first is that of MaSaka, which is cited in 
tlie other Sama-Sutras, ahd even by the teache^r^thien- 
tioned in th&o, sometimes as Arsheija-JCalpa, son'etimes 
as Kalpa, and once also by Latya^ana directly under the 
name of Ma^aka,''® In the colophOns it bears the name of 
Kalpa-S'dtra. This Siitra is but a tabular enumeration of 
the prayers belonging to the several ceremonies of the 
Soma sacrifice; and these are quoted partly by their tech¬ 
nical Sarnan names, partly by their opening words. The 

A. S. L., p. 348); in hia time all of since this text appears there, as well 
them were already without accents, as elsewhere, in connection with the 
One fact des^ves to he specially Vanina - Bnihmana, &c. It is not 
noticed here, namely, that several much larger than tlii Devahtdliyilya, 
of the teachers mentioned in the but lias not yet been published ; see 
VajHtsa-Briihmaija, by their veiy 7 . .St, iv. 375. 
names, point ire diif ctly to the north- Ld^ydyanA designates Mjlaaka as 

west ^ India, e.g., Kdmboja Au- Gdrgya. Is this name connected 
pamanyava, Madragdra ^auQgdyani, with the Mdovaya of the Greeks ? 
Sdti Aush^rdkshi, Sdlaipkdyana, and Lassen, Ik 130; I. St., iv 

Knuhala ; see J. St., iv. 378-3^. 78. 

This is unquestionably correct, 
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order is exactly that of the Paiichavin^a-Brahmana; yet a 
few other ceremonies are inserted, including those added 
ill the Shadviii^a-Brahmana, as well as others. Among 
the latter the Janalcasaptardtra deserves special notice, 
—^a ceremony owing its origin to King Jan aka,of 
whom, as we saw above, no mention is yet made in the 
PafiChaviii^a-Brahmana. His life and notoriety therefore 
evidently fall in the interval between the latter work 
find the Siltra of Ma^aka.—The eleven frajidihakm of this 
Siitra are so distributed that the ekdhas (sacrifices of one 
day) are dealt with in the first five chapters; the ahinas 
(those lasting several days) in the following four; and the 
sattras (sacrifices lasting more than twelve clays) in the 
last two. There is a commentary on it, composed by 
Varadaraja, wliom we shall meet with again as the com¬ 
mentator of ancither Sama-Siitra. 

The second Srauta-Siitra is that of Ldtydyana, which 
belongs to the school of the Kauthumas. Tliis name ap¬ 
pears to me to point to Lata, the AapcKy of Ptolemy,’'^’ to 
a country therefore lying quite in the west, directly south 
of Surashtra {Xvpaarpyvr}). This would agree •f)erfectly 
with the conjecture above stated, that the Panchavinsa- 
Brahmana belongs more to the west of India; and is borne 
out by the data contained in the body of the Siitra itself, 
as w^g'Stlall see presently. * 

TliL^iiiiitra, like that of Ma^aka, connects'itself closely 
witli the Pafichavin^a-Brahmana, and indeed often quotes 
passages of some length from it, generally introducing 
them by “tad uktam hrdhmafi^na or, ‘'iti 'brdhmanam hJiav- 
ati;" once also by “ lathd pnrdnam Tdmlam.” It usually 
gives at the same time the different interpretations which 
these passages refeeived from various teachers. Sandilya, 
Dhanamjayya, and ^andilyayana are most frequently 
mentioned in this manner, often together, or one after the 
other, as expounders of the Panchavifi^a-Brahmana. The 
first-named already known to us through th% Chhando- 
gyopanishad, and he, as well as ^andilyayana, is repeatedly 

Siiyana, it is true, to Paiich. Ldtika as early as tlie^ejiiicts of 
xxii. 9. I, takesyonaia as an ap- Piyadasi; see Lassen,/, . 4 .^., i. 108; 
pellative in the sdlise of frajdpati, ii. 793 u. 
which is the reading of the Paheha- 
vih^a-Bi'^buia^a. 
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mentioned &lso in another Sutra, the Nidana-Sdtra; the 
same is the case with Dhanamjayya. Besides tlicse, how¬ 
ever, Latyayana mentions a number of other teacliers and 
schools, as, for example, his own dchdryas, with especial 
frequency; the Arsheya-Kalpa, two different Gautainas, 
one being distinguished by the surname Sthavira (a tech¬ 
nical title, especially with the Buddhists); further Sauchi- 
vrikshi (a teacher known to Panini), Kshairakalambhi, 
Kautsa, Varshaganya, Bhanditayana, Ldmakayana, Eaiia- 
yaniputra, &c.; and in particular, the Sdtyayanins, and 
their work, tlic Satyayanaka, together with the J^ulanka- 
yanins, the latter of wliom are well known to belong to 
the westei’n part of India. Such allusions occur in the 
Sutra of Latyayana, as in the other Sdtras of the Sama- 
veda, much more frequently than in the Sdtras of the 
other Vedas, and nre in my oi>inion evidence of their 
priority to the latter. At the time of the former tliere 
still existed manifold differences of opinion, while in that 
of the latter a greatei' unity and fixedness of exegesis, of 
dogma, and of worship had been attained. The remaining 
data appear also to point to such a priority, unless we 
liavc to explain them merely from the difference of loca¬ 
lity. The condition of the Siidras, as well as of the Nisha- 
das, i.c., th(i Indian aborigines, does not here appear to be 
ojie of sucJi oppression and wretchedness as it attegSflTI’ds 
became. It v^s permitted to sojourn with them (^:indi- 
lya, it is true, restricts this permission to “iif the neigh¬ 
bourhood of their tjrdmas’), and they themselves were 
allowed to attend in person at the ceremonies, ultiiougli 
outside of tJie sacrificial ground. They are, moreover, now 
and then represented, though for the most part in a mean 
capacity, as taking an actual part on such occasions, which 
is not to be thought of in later times. Toleration was 
still a matter of necessity, for, as we likewise see, the 
strict Brahmanical principle was not yet recognised even 
among the neighbouring Aryan tribes. Thefie, equally 
with the Brahmanical Indians, held in high esteem the 
songs and customs of their ancestors, and devoted to them 
quite as much study as the Brahmanical Indians did; nay, 
the latter now and then dii’ectly resorted to the former, 
and borrowed distinct ceremonies frofh the'In. This is 
sufficiently clear from the particulars of one ceremony of the 
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kind, which is embodied, not indeed in the ]?anchavin^a- 
Brdhmana, but in the Shadvin^a-Brahniana, and whicli is 
described at Ml length by Latydyana. It is an imprecatory 
ceremony (called kjcm, falcon); and tliis naturally sug¬ 
gests the idea that the ceremonial of the Atharvan, which 
is essentially based upon imprecations and magical expe¬ 
dients,—as well as the songs of the Atharvan itself,—may 
perhaps chiefly owe its cultivation to these western* non- 
llrahmanical, Aryan tribes. The general name given to 
these tribes by Latydyana (and with tliis Pdnini v. 2, 21 
agrees) is Yratinas, and he further draws a distinction 
between their yaudlm, warriors, and their arhants, 
teachers. Their anluchdms, ie., those versed in Scripture, 
are to be chosen priests for the above-mentioned sacrifice, 
^dridilya limits this to the arhants alone, which latter 
word—subsequently, as is well known, employed exclu¬ 
sively as a Buddhistic title—is also used in the Brdhmana 
of the White Yajus, and in tlie Aranyaka of the Black 
Yajus, to express a teacher in general. The turban and 
garments of these priests should be red (lohita) according 
to Shadvih^a and Latydyana; and wc find the same colour 
assigned to the sacrificial robes of the priests of the Bd- 
kshasas in Lanka, in the Bdmayana, vi. 19. no, 51. 21; 
with which may be compared the light red, yellowish red 
{Jc(MA.{(ay garments of the Buddhists (see for instance 
Mriclciiakat., pp. 112, 114, ed, Stenzler; M.-'Bhdr., xii. 566, 
11898; Ydjnav., i. 272), and the red (rakta') dress of the 
Sdinkliyabhikshu in‘the Laghujataka of Vardha-Mihira. 
Now, that these western non-Brahmanical Vrdtyas, Vrati- 
nas, were put precisely upon a par with the eastern non- 
Brahmanical, i.e., Buddhistic, teachers, appears from an 
addition which' is given by Latydyana to the description 
of the Vratyastomas as found in the PanchaviMa-Brah- 
mana. We are there told that the converted Vrdtyas, ie., 
those who have entered into the Brahman community, 
must, in coder to cut off aU connection with their past, 
hand over their wealth to those of their companions who 
still abide by the old mode of life—therein transferring to 
these their own former impurity—or else, to'a “.Brahma- 

* According to the commentary j or should this be l§dhyabhikt,hu f 
See /. St, ii. 287. 


f 
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Landliu Magadhade^iya.” Tliis latter expression is only 
explicable if we assume that Buddhism, with its anti- 
Brahmanical tendencies, was at the time flourishing in 
Magadha; and the absence of any such allusion in the 
Pafichavifi^a-Brahmana is significant as to the time which 
elapsed between this work and the Siitra of Latyayana.* 
The first seven prapdthaJais of the Latyayana-Sutra 
comjTrise the rules common to all Soma sacrifices; the 
eighth and i)art of the ninth book treat, on the contraiy, 
of the separate ekdlms; the remainder of the ninth book, 
of the ahinas; and the tenth, of tlie sattras. We have 
an excellent commentary on it by Agnisvaniin,'^® wdio be¬ 
longs probably to the same period as the other commen¬ 
tators whose names terminate in svdmin, as Bhavasvamiu, 
Bharatasvamin, Dh'drtasvd.min, Harisvamin, Khadirasva- 
min, Meghasvamin, Skandasvamin, Kslmasvamin, &c.; 
their time, however, is as yet undetermined^^ 

The third Sama-Siitra, that of I)rdhydya 7 \a, differs but 
slightly from the Latyayana-Sdtra. It belongs to the 
school of the Banayaniyas. We meet with the name of 
these latter in the Banayanlputra of Latyayaiia; his 
family is descended from Vasishtlia, for which reason this 
Sutra is also directly called VdsisUtha-Sutra. For the 
name Brahyayana nothing analogous can be adduced^® 
The difference between this Sutra and that of Latv^yffna 

_ j 

bitant* regarding it as a means of 
recovering their old position though 
under a new form. 

We now possess in the Bibl. 
Indica (1870-72) an edition of the 
Liityiiyana-Shtsa, with Agnisvdmiii’B 
commentaiy, by Annndachandra 
Veddntaviigi^a, 

We find quite a cluster of Brah¬ 
man names in ‘Svdmin in an inscrip¬ 
tion dated 6{lka627 in Journal Bom¬ 
bay Branch R. A. k,»iii. 208 (j8si), 
and in an undated inscription in 
Journal Am. Or. Soc., vi. 589. 

It firet oScurs in the Vafii 5 a- 
Brdhmaigia, whose first list of teach¬ 
ers probably refers to this .very 
school; set J, St.f iv. 378: ^aha 
is Siiid to be a Prdkfit corruption of 
hrada ; see Hem. PrfLkr,, ii. 80, 120. 


* In the Rik-Saiphitjf, where the 
Kikatas—the ancient name of the 
people of Magadha—and their king 
Pramagaipda are mentioned as hos¬ 
tile, we have probably to think of 
the aborigines, of the country, and 
not of hostile Aryas {?). It seems not 
impossible that the native inhabi¬ 
tants, being particularly vigorous, 
retained more influence in Magadha 
than elsewhere, even after the coun¬ 
try had been brahmanised,—a pro¬ 
cess which perhaps was never com¬ 
pletely effected ;—that they joined 
the community of ti>e Brahmans as 
Kshatriya^ as happened elsewhere 
also; ahd that this is how we have 
to account for the special sympathy 
and success which Buddhism met 
with in Magadha, these native Inha- 
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is mainly confined to the different distribution of the 
matter, which is on the whole identical, and even'ex¬ 
pressed in the same words. I have not yet met with a 
complete codex of the whole work, but only with its begin¬ 
ning and its end, in two different commentaries, the date 
of which it is not yet possible to determine—the begin¬ 
ning namely, in Maghasvamin's commentary, remodelled 
by Kudraskanda; the end in the excellent commentjtry of 
Dlianvin. 

The only knowledge I have of a Srauta-Sfitra by Go- 
bliila is derived from a notice of Eoth’s {op. c., pp. 55, 56), 
according to which Krityachintamani is said to have com¬ 
posed a commentary upon it.^® 

In a far more important degree than he differs from 
Drahyayana does Latyayana differ, on the one hand, from 
Katyayana, who in his ^rauta-Siitra, belonging to tlie 
Wliite Yajus, treats in books 22-24 of the chdhas, ahinas, 
and sattras; and ^on the other, from the Rik-Sdtras of 
A^valayana and Ssinkhayana, which likewise deal with 
these subjects in their proper place. In these there is no 
longer any question of differences of opinion; the stricter 
view represented by Sandilya in the Liitydyana-Sutra has 
everywhere triumphed. The ceremonies on the Sarasvati 
and the Vratyastomas have also become, in a local sense 
to0,*i^5:ffi0r removed from actual life, as appears both from 
the sli%lit consideration with which they treated, and 
from modiffcations of^names, &c., which show a forgetting 
of tlie originfil form. ‘-Many of tlie ceremonies discussed 
in the Sama-Sutras are, moreover, entirely wanting in the 
Siitras of the other Vedas; and those which are found in 
the latter are enumerated in tabular fashion rather than 
fully discussed-^a difference which naturally originated 
in the diversity of purpose, the subject of the Sutra of the 
YajuS being the duties of the Adhvaryu, and that of the 
Sutras of the Rik the duties of the Hotar. 

A fourtk Sama-Sdtra is the Anupada-Sdtra, in ten 
prapdthakas, the Avork of an unknown author. It explains 

The name ‘ Kfityaohintdmani ’ on a Srauta-Sutra of Qobhila re- 
probably belongs to the work itself; mains doubtful in the meantime, 
compare /. St.,€. 60, iis 396 ; Aof- since such a work is nut mentiuued 
recht, Catdlogus, p. 365*; but elsewhere, 
whether it really w'as a commentary 
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the obscure J>assages of the Panchavin^a-Brahmana, and, 
it wduld appear, of the Shadvifi^a-Brahmana also, accom¬ 
panying the text step by step. It has not as yet been 
closely examined; but it promises to prove a rich mine of 
material for the history of Brahmanical th^logy, as it 
makes mention of, and appeals to, an extremely large 
^ number of different works. For example, of schools* of 
the Rik, it cites the Aitareyins, the Paingins, the Kaushf- 
taka; of schools of the Yajus, the Adhvaryus in gene¬ 
ral • further, the ^atyayanins, Khaddyanins, the^ Taittirf- 
yas, the Kathaka, the Kdlabavins, Bhallavins, Sambuvis, 

' Yajasaneyins; and frequently also iruti, smriti, dchdryas, 
&c. It is a work which deserves to be very thoroughly 
studied.®® 

While the above-named four Sutras of the Samaveda 
specially attach themselves to the Pafichavin^a-Brahmana, 
the Siitras now to be mentioned stand out more indepen¬ 
dently beside the latter, although of course, in part at 
least, often referring to it. In the first place, we have to 
mention the Niddna-Eiiira, which contains in ten fta- 
2)dtliakas metrical and other similar investigations on the 
different • ukthas, stomas, and gdnas. The name of the 
author is not given. The word niddna, 'root,' is used 
with reference to metre in the Brahmana of the White 
Yajus and though in the two instances whe^ llie 
Naidduas are aientioned by Yaska, their activity appears 
to have been directed less to the study of mett'e than to 
that of roots, etymology, still the Mdanasamjnaka Grantha 
is found cited in the Brihaddevata, 5. 5, either directly as 
the Bruti of the Chhandogas, or at least as containing 
their ^ruti.* This Sdtra is especially remarkable for the 
great number of Vedic schools and teachers* whose various 
opinions it adduce|,j and in this respect it stands on pretty 
much the same level as the Anupado-Sutra. It differs 
from it, however, by its particularly frequent quotation 


** Unfortunately we do not even 
now know of more th^n one MS, ; 
see 1 . St., i. 43. 

Tliis- il wrong; on the con- 
trary, the word lias quite a general 
meaning in the passages in question 
(e.y., in vd eshd nicldnena, 


or yo vd atrd 'gnir gdyatrl aa nidd- 
nena). • 

* Niddna, in the sense of 'cause, 
foundation,' is a favourite word in 
the Buddhistic Siitra#; see Bumouf, 
Introd, d I’Mistoirc du Buddkume 
Indien, pp. 59, if., 484, ff. 
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also of the views of the Saman theologians na^ed by Latya- 
yana and Drahydyana, viz., Bhanamjayya, Sandilya; ^au- 
chivrikshi, &c.—a thing which seldom or never occurs 
in the former. The animosity to the Kaushitakis, with 
which we have already become acquainted in the Pancha- 
vifila-Brdhmana, is here again exhibited most vividly in 
some words attributed to Bhanamjayya. With regard to 
the Rigveda, the daiatayi division into ten mavdalas is 
mentioned, as in Yaska. The allusion to the Atliarva- 
nikas, as well as to the Anubrahmanins, is particularly to 
be remarked; the latter peculiar name is not mot with 
elsewhere, except in Panini. A special study of this 
Siitra is also much to be desired, as it likewise promises 
to open up a wealth of information regarding the condi¬ 
tion of literature at that period.®^ 

!N^t much information of tliis sort is to be expected 
from the Puslipcu-Sutra of Gobhila,* which has to be 
named along with the Nidana-Siitra. The understanding 
of this Sdtra is, moreover, obstructed by many difficulties. 
Por not only does it cite the technical names of the 
sdmans, as well as other words, in a very curtailed form, 
it also makes use of a number of grammatical and other 
technical terms, which, although often agreeing with the 
corresponding ones in the Pratisakhya-Sdtras, are yet also 
often'formed in quite a pec’iiliai fashion, here and there, 
indeM, quite' after the algebraic type 30 favoured by 
Panini This is particularly the case in the first four 
prapdthahas; and it. is precisely for these that, up to the 
present time at least, no commentary has been found; 
whereas for the remaining six we possess a very good 
commentary by Upadhydya Ajata^atru.t The work 
treats of the modes in which the separate richas, by various 
insertions, &c., are transformed into s^ans, or “ made to 
blossom,” as it were, which is evidently the origin of the 
name Pushpa-Siltra, or “ Flower-Siitra.” In addition to 


See I. St., i. 44, ff.; the first 
two pafalou, whiodi have special re¬ 
ference to metre, have been edited 
and translated by me in I, St., viii. 
85-124. PoV) Anub^hmapin, '’9a, 
see also Mv. Sr., ii. 8. ix, and SchoL 
on T. S., i. 8. X. i. 


* So, at least, the author is called 
in the colophons of two chapters in 
MS. Chambers 220 [Catalogue of 
the Berlin MSS., p. 7^]. , 

+ Composed for his pupil, Vish- 
puya^. 
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the Pravachana, i.e. (according to the commentaiy), Brah- 
maha, of the Kalabavins and that of the ^tyayanins, I 
found, on a cursory inspection, mention also of the Kau- 
thumas. This is the first time that their name appears in 
a work connected with Vedic literature. Some portions 
of the work, particularly in the last books, are composed 
in ilohas, and we have, doubtless, to regard it as a com¬ 
pilation of pieces belonging to different periods.®® In close 
connection with it stands the Sdma-Tantra, composed in 
the same manner, and equally unintelligible without a 
commentary. It treats, in thirteen prapdfhakm, of accent 
{ind the accentuation of the separate verses. A commen¬ 
tary on it is indeed extant, but at present only in a frag¬ 
mentary form. At its close the work is denoted as tlie 
vydkarana, grammar, of the Saman theologians,®^ 

Several other Sutras also treat of the conversion of 
richas into sdmans, &c. One of these, the Paiichanidhi- 
SdircL {Fdncliavidhya, Pafichavidheya), is only known to 
me from quotations, according to which, as well as from 
its name, it treats of the five different vidhis (modes) by 
which this process is effected. Upon a second, the Prati- 
hdra-Sdtm, which is ascribed to Katydyana, a commentary 
called Dasatayi was composed by Varadaraja, the above- 
mentioned commentator of Ma^aka. It treats of the 
aforesaid five vidhis, with particular regard to *tht?**©ne 
called The Taviddlalcshaiia. •- Sdtra "is only 

known to me by name, as also the IXpagrantha-Sutra,^ 
both of which, with the two other* works just named, are, 
according to the catalogue, found in the Fort-William 


In Deklian MSS, the work is 
called PhullaSiitcsi, and is ascribed 
to Vararuchi, not to Gobhila; see 
Burnell, Catalogue^ pp, 45, 46, On 
this and other points of difference, 
see my paper, Veher daa Saptmata- 
kam des Sdla (1870), pp. 258, 259. 
I now possess a copy of the text and 
commentary, but have nothing of 
consequence to add to the above re¬ 
marks. 

^ See also Bmftiell, OaicAogue, 
pp. 40, 4f.— Ihid., p. 44, we find a 
'Svaraparibhdshd, or Sdmalaksha^,’ 
specified. Kaiyata also mentions a 
‘ sdimlakahaifam prdtiidkhyai^ ids- 


tram,’ by which he explains the 
word ukAhdrllu^ which, according to 
the Mahdbhiishya, is at the founda¬ 
tion of aukthika, whose formation is 
taught by Papini himself (iv. 2. 60 ); 
see I. St,, xiii. 447. According to 
this it certainly seems very doubtful 
whether the Sifcialnkshana men¬ 
tioned by Eaiya^a is to be identified 
with the extant work bearing the 
some name. * 

* Sha^iguru^shya, in the intro¬ 
duction to his commentary on the 
Anuk7am{)|ti of tjie ^k, describes 
Kttydyana as ‘ upagranthatya hd‘ 
raka.^ 
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collection of MSS. By the anonymous transcffiber of the 
Berlin MS. of the Ma^aka-Siitra, who is of course a Very 
weak authority, ten ^rauta-Siitras for the Samaveda are 
enumerated at the close of the MS., viz., besides Latyayana, 
Anupada, Nidana, Kalpa, Tan^dlakshana, Panchavidheya, 
and the TJpagranthas, also the Kalpdmipada, Anustotra, 
and the Kshtidras. What is to be understood by the three 
last names must for the present remain undecided.®® 

The QriliyaS'dtra of the Samaveda belongs to Gohhila, 
the same to whom we also found a ^rauta-Sdtra and the 
Pushpa-Siitra ascribed.®® His name has a very uuvedic 
ring, and nothing in any way coresponding to it appears 
in the rest of Vedio literature.®^ In what relation this 
work, drawn up in four prapdfhakas, stands to the Grihya- 
Sutras of the remaining Vedas has not yet been investi¬ 
gated.®® A supplement (parUishta) to it is the Karma- 
pradipa of Katyayana. In its introductory words it ex¬ 
pressly acknowledges itself to be such a supplement to 
Gobhila; but it has also been regarded both as a second 
Grihya-Siitra and as a Smriti-Sastra. According to the 
statement of A^arka, the commentator of this Karnia- 
pradipa, the Grihya-Sutra of Gobhila is authoritative for 
both the schools of the Samaveda, the Kauthumas as well 
as the Bdnayaniyas.*—Is tlie Kkddira-Qrilvija, which is 
now^'anll 4hen mentioned, also to be classed with tlie 
Samaveda ? ®‘'’ ■ w 


On the Paiichavidhi-Stitra and 
the Kalpttnupada, each in two pm- 
pd^hakas, and the Kshavidra, in 
three prapd^hakae, see Muller, A. S. 
L,, p. 210; Aufrecht, Catalogus, p. 
377^ The Upagrantha-Sdtra treats 
of expiations, prdyaichittas, see Rd- 
jendra L. M., Notices qf Sanskrit 
MSS., ii. 182. 

To him is also ascribed a Nai- 
peya-Siitra, description of the 
Metres of thetSdmaveda," see Colin 
Browning, Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS. existing in Onde (1873), p. 4. 

A list of teaohtrs belonging to 
the Gobhila, school is contained^ in 
the Yaftda-Brdhmana. 

An edition? of th? Qoblula- 
Orihya«Sfitra, with a very diflPuse 
commentary by the editor, Chan* 


drakdnta Tarkdlaipkdra, has been 
commenced in the Bihl. Indica 
(1871); the ioarih. fastdculua (1873) 
reaches to ii. 8. 12. See the sections 
relating to nuptial ceremonies in 
Haas’s paper, I. St., v. 283, fF. 

* Among t|?e authors of the 
Smpiti-Sdstras a Kuthumi is also 
mentioned. 

Certainly. In Burnell’s Cata¬ 
logue, p. 56, the Drdhydyana-Gfihya- 
Siitra (in four paialas) is attributed 
to Kliddira. Rtidraskandasvdmin 
composed a vfittd on this work 
also (see p. 80); and Vdmana is 
named as the author of ^kdnkds to 
the Qrihya-Siitras of K.hddira,’ Bur¬ 
nell, p. 57. To the Gribya-Satraa 
of the Sdmaveda probably belong 
also Gautama’s Pitfimedha-Sdtra 
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w^s representative of the last stage of the literature of 
the Samaveda, we may specify, on the one hand, the 
various Paddhatis (outlines) and commentaries, &c., which 
connect themselves with the Siitras, and serve as an ex¬ 
planation and further development of them; and, on the 
other, that peculiar class of short treatises bearing* the 
name of ParUishtaSy which are of a somewhat more inde¬ 
pendent character than the former, and are to be looked 
upon more as supplements to the Siltras * Among these, 
the already mentioned Arsha and Daivata -,—enumerations 
of the Rishis and deities—of the Samhita in the ISTaigeya- 
6 akha deserve prominent notice. Both of these treatises 
refer throughout to a comparatively ancient tradition; 
for example, to the Nairuktas, headed by Yaska and ^aka- 
pdni, to the Naighantukas, to ^aunaka {i.e., probably to 
his Anukramani of the Rik), to their ^ own Brahmana, to 
Aitareya and the Aitareyins, to the Satapathikas, to the 
Bravachana Kathaka, and to A^valayana. The DdXbhya- 
ParUislita ought probably also to be mentioned here; it 
bears the name of an individual who appears several times 
in the Chhandogyopaiiishad, but particularly often in the 
I’uranas, as one of the sages who conduct the dialogue. 


The Yajurveda, to which we now tu.rn,^is distinguished 
above the other Vedas by the great number of different 
schools which belong to it. This is at once a consequence 
and a proof of the fact that it became pre-eminently the 
subject of study, inasmuch as it contains the formulas for 
the entire sacrificial ceremonial, and indeeS forms its 


(cf. Burnell, p. 57 5 commenta¬ 
tor Anant^yujvan identifies the au¬ 
thor with Akshap^ida, the author of 
the Nyiya-Sfitra), and the Qaatdma- 
Dharma-SAtra; see the section treat¬ 
ing of the legal literature. 

* Edmakrish^ia, in his common- 


taiy on the ISfihya-Sfitra of the 
White Yajus, several times ascribes 
their authorship to a Kdtyiyana 
(India 0 £Q#e Libnary, No. 440, fol. 
52* 56*, 58*, Ac.); or do these quo¬ 
tations only refer to the above- 
named Karmapradipa? 
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proper foundation; whilst the Rigveda prominently, and 
the Samaveda exclusively, devote themselves to a part of 
it only, viz,, to the Soma sacrifice. The Yajurveda divides 
itself, in the first place, into two parts, the Black and the 
White Yajus. These, upon the whole, indeed, have their 
matter in common; hut they differ fundamentally from 
each other as regards its arrangement. In the Samhita of 
the Black Yajus the sacrificial formulas are for the most 
part immediately followed by their dogmatic explanation, 
&c., and by an account of the ceremonial belonging to 
them; the portion bearing the name of Brahmana differing 
only in point of time from this Samhita, to which it must 
be viewed as a supplement. In the White Yajus, on the 
contrary, the sacrificial formulas, and their explanation 
and ritual, are entirely separated from one another, the 
first being assigned to the Samhita, and their explanation 
and ritual to the Brahmana, as is also the case in the Rig¬ 
veda and the Sdmaveda, A further difference apparently 
consists in the fact that in the Black Yajus very great 
attention is paid to the Hotar and his duties, which in the 
White Yajus is of rare occurrence. By the nature of the 
case in such matters, what is undigested is to be regarded as 
the commencement, as the earlier stage, and wliat exhibits 
inethoc^ 'as the later stage ; and this view will be found to 
be correct in the present instance. As each Yajus pos¬ 
sesses an entirely independent literature, we must deal 
with each separately. • 

First, of the Black Yajus. The data thus far known to 
us concerning it open up such extensive literary perspec¬ 
tives, but withal in such a meagre way, that investigation 
has, up to the |)resent time, been less able to attain to 
approximately satisfactory results’*' than in any other field. 
In the first place, the name "Black Yajus” belongs only 
to a later period, and probably arose in contradistinction 
to that of tke White Yajus. While the theologians of the 
Rik are called Bahvnehas, and those of the Saman Chhan- 
dogas, the old name for the theologians of the Yajus is 
A(Bivaryus; and, indeed, these three nam'es are already so 


* I. St, i. 68, ff. [All the been publifihed; see tbe ensuing 
texts, with the exception of the notes.] 

Siltras relating to ritual, have now 
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employed in the Samhita of the Black Yajus and the 
Brdhmana of the White Yajus. In the latter work the 
designation Adhvaryus is applied to its own adherents, 
and the Charakadhvaryus are denoted and censured as 
their adversaries—an enmity which is also apparent in a 
passage of the Samhita of the White Yajus, where ,the 
Charakacharya, as one of the persons to be dedicated at 
the Purushamedha, is devoted to Dushkrita, or “ Ill deed.” 
This is all the more strange, as the term cliaraha is other¬ 
wise always used in a good sense, for ''travelling scholar;” 
as is also the root char, “ to wander about for instruction.” 
The explanation probably consists simply in the fact that 
tlie name Charakas is also, on the other hand, applied to 
one of the juincipal schools of the Black Yajus, whence 
we have to assume that there was a direct enmity between 
these and the adherents of the White Yajus who arose in 
opposition to them—a hostility similarly manifested in 
otlier cases of the kind. A second name for the Black 
Yajus is " Taittin'ya,” of which no earlier appearance can 
be traced than that in its own Prati^akhya-Sdtra, and in 
tlie Sama-Siltras. Panini* connects this name with a 
Bishi called Tittiri, and so does the Anukramani to the 
Atreya school, which wc shall have frequent occasion to 
mention in the sequel. Lg,ter legends, on the cpnl-c^yy, 
refer it to the ^jransformation of the pupils of \ ai^iampd- 
yana into partridges {tittiri), in order to pick up the yajas- 
verses disgorged by one of their companions who was 
wroth with his teacher. However ^siird this legend may 
bo, a certain amount of sense yet lurks beneath its sur¬ 
face, The Black Yajus is, in fact, a motley, undigested 
jumble of different pieces; and I am myself more inclined 
to derive the name Taittiriya from the variegated par¬ 
tridge- {tittiri) than from the Rishi Tittiri; just as another 
name of one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, 
that of the Khandikfyas, probably owes its f(^mation to 


* The rule referred to (iv. 3. 102) 
is, according to the*Btatement of 
the Calcutffa scholiast, not explained 
in Patftipjali’s BhEishya; possibly, 
therefore, it may not be P^ini’s at 
all, but may be later than Pataip- 
jali, [The name Taittiriya itself, 


however, is several times mentioned 
in the Bhdsbya, see /. St, xiii. 442, 
■which is also acquainted with ‘ 2 'it- 
tirindprokt^^ rot belonging 

to the Chhandas, see 7 , St., r. 41 ; 
Goldstiicker, Pdrini, p. 243.J 
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this very fact of the Black Yajus being made up of 
hhandoA, fragments, although Panini,* * * § as in the case of 
Taittiriya, traces it to a Rishi of the name of Khandika, 
and although we do really meet with a Khandika (Aud- 
bhari) in the Brahmana of the White Yajus (xi. 8. 4. i). 

Qf the many schools which are allotted to the Black 
Yajus, all probably did not extend to Sarnhita and Brah¬ 
mana ; some probably embraced the Siitras only.f Thus 
far, at least, only three different recensions of the Sarnhita 
are directly known to us, two of them in the text itself, 
the third merely from an Anukramani of the text. The 
two first are the Taittiriya-Samhitd, tear i^o^vv so called, 
which is ascribed to the school of Apastamba, a subdivision 
of the Khandikfyas; and the Kdthaha, which belongs to 
the school of the Charakas, and that particular subdivision 
of it which bears the name of Charayanfyas.| The Sam- 
hita, &c,, of the Atreya school, a subdivision of tlie Au- 
khfyas, is only known to us by its Anukramani; it agrees 
in essentials with that of Apastamba. This is not the 
case with the Kathaka, which stands on a more indepen¬ 
dent footing, and occupies a kind of intermediate position 
between the Black and the White Yajus, agreeing fre¬ 
quently with the latter as to the readings, and with the 
fojaner j.n the arrangement of J;he matter. The Kathaka, 
together with the Rdridravilca —a lost wor^^, which, how¬ 
ever, likewise certainly belonged to the Black Yajus, viz., 
to the school of the Haridravfyas, a subdivision of the 
Maitrayanfyas—^is the only work of the Brahmana order 
mentioned by name in Yaska’s Kirukta. Panini, too, 
makes direct reference to it in a rule, and it is further 
alluded to in the Anupada-Sutra and Brihaddevata. The 
name of the Kathas does not appear in other Vedic 
writings, nor does that of Apastamba.§ 


* The rule » the same as that for 
Tittiri. The remark in the previous 
note, therefore, applies here also. 

t As is likewise tke Case with the 
other Vedae. 

t Besides the text, we have also 
a i^iehyanuki'amcini for i^t. 

§ In later writiiigB several Kashas 
are dietinguiehed, the Kathas, the 
Pr^chjra-EathaB, and the Kapish- 


^hala-Kathas ; the epithet of these 
last ifl found in P^^iui (viii. 3. 91), 
and Megasthenes mentions the 
as a people in the Pan- 
jiib—In the Port-William Catalogue 
a Kapiehthala-Saiphitii 18 ° mentioned 
[wee /. St, xiii. 375, 439.—At the 
time of the Mah^bhtisbya the posi¬ 
tion of the Kashas must have been 
one of great consideration, since 
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Tlje Samliita of the Apastamha school consists of seven 
hooks (called ashfakas f) ; these again are divided into 44 
651 anuvdkas, and 2198 lcandikds,^Q latter being 
separated from one another on the principle of an equal 
number of syllables to each.®® Nothing definite can be ascer¬ 
tained as to the extent of the Atreya reoepsion; it is like- 
v’ise divided into kdindas^ pra^naa, and anuvdkas, the first 
words of which coincide mostly with those of the corre¬ 
sponding sections of the Apastamba school. The Kathaka 
is quite difierently divided, and consists of five parts, of 
which the three first are in tjieir turn divided into forty 
siJidnakas, and a multitude of small sections (also pro¬ 
bably separated according to the number of words); while 
the fourth merely specifies the richas to be sung by the 
Hotar, and the fifth contains the formulas belonging to the 
horse-sacrifice. In the colophons to the three first parts, 
the Charaka-Sakha is called liJdmikd, Madhyamihd, and 
Orimikd, respectively: the first and last of these three 
appellations are still unexplained.®^ The Brahmana por¬ 
tion in these works is extremely meagre as regards the 
ritual, and gives but an imperfect picture of it; it is, how¬ 
ever, peculiarly rich in legends of a mythological cha¬ 
racter. The sacrificial formulas themselves are on the 
whole the same as those contained in the Samliit^ of^ the 
White Yajus;^but the orfe is different, although "tte 


they—and their text, the Kd^haka 
—are repeatedly mentioned; see 
/. St, xiii. 437, ff. The founder of 
their school, Ka^ha, appears in the 
Mahdbbdshya as Vai^tnpdyana’s 
pupil, and the Kashas themselves 
appear in close connection with the 
KtiMpas and Kauthumaa, both 
schools of the Sdman. In the Hdmd- 
yana,_ too, the Ka^ha-Kdldpas are 
mentioned as being much esteemed 
in Ayodhyd (ii. 32. 18, Schlegel). 
Haradatta’s statement, “ Bahvfichd- 
ndm apy aati KaihaMhd' ’ 

Birldh. Kaum. ed. Tdadndtha {186^), 
vol. ii. p. .524, on Pdp., vii. 4, 38), 
probably rests upon some misunder¬ 
standing ; see 7 . <SiS., xiii. 438,] 

It is not the number of sylla¬ 
bles, but the number of words, that 


constittltes the norm; fifty words, 
as a rule, form a kaifdikd; see /. St, 
xi. 13, xii. 90, xiii. 97-99.—Instead 
of aahfaka, we find also the more 
correct name kdn^a, and instead of 
praina, which "is peculiar to the 
Taittiriya texts, the generally em¬ 
ployed term, prapdthaka; see 7 . St., 
xi. 13, l24.r-TheTaitt. Brdhm. and 
the Taitt. Ar., are also subdivided 
into koT^dikda, and tb^se again into 
veiy small sections; but the princi¬ 
ple of these divisions has not yet 
been clearly ascertained, 

Ithimikd is to be derived from 
heffhitna (from heffhd, i.e., adhastdt), 
and Orimikd from uvarima (from 
i/pori); see iny paper, Vtber dieBka* 
gavati der Jaina, i. 404, n. 
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order of the ceremonial to which they belong is pretty 
much the same. There are also many discrepancies with 
regard to the words; we may instance, in particular, the 
expansion of the semi-vowels 'g and y after a consonant 
into wo and iy, which is peculiar to the Apastamha 
Bchpol.®® As to data, geographical or historical, &c. (here, 
of course, I can only speak of the Apastamha school and 
the Kathaka), in consequence of the identity of matter 
these are essentially the same as those which meet us in 
the Samhitd of the White Yajus. (In the latter, however, 
they are more numerous, formulas being also found here 
for ceremonies which are not known in the former—the 
2mrushamedha, for instance.) Now these data—to which 
we must add some other scattered allusions * in the por¬ 
tions bearing the character of a Brahmana—carry us back, 
as we shall see, to the flourishing epoch of the kingdom of 
the Kuru-Panchalas,®^ in which district we must there¬ 
fore recognise the place of origin of both works. Whether 
this also holds good of their final redaction is another 
question, the answer to wliich, as far as tlie Apastamba- 
Samhitd is concerned, naturally depends upon the amount 
of influence in its arrangement to be ascribed to Apa- 
stamba, whose name it bears. The Kathaka, according to 
wb^ has been stated above, appears to have existed as an 
entire^/ 'finishq,d work even in Yaska’s |-imd, since he 
quotes it; fhe Anukpamanf of the Atreya school, on the 
contrary, makes Ydsk§i Paingi®^ (as the pupil of Vai^am- 
payana) the teacher of Tittiri, the latter again the in- 


For further particulars, see 
7 . St., jdii. io4-io6t 

* Amongst them, for example, 
the enumeration of the whole of the 
lunar aaterisms in the iLpastamba- 
SaipbitJi, where they appear in an 
order deviating from tiiat of the 
later series, wilich, as I have pointed 
out above (p. 30), must necessarily 
have been fixed between 1472 and 
536 B.C. Bat all t^at follows from 
this, in regard to the passage in 
question, is that it is not earlier 
than 1472 B.O., ^hich itf’a matter of 
course; it nowise follows that it 
may not be later tian 53*^ B.C. So 
we obtain nothing definite here. 


[This remains correct, though the 
position of the case itself is some¬ 
what different; see the notes above, 
p. 2 and p. 30. In connection with 
the enumeration of the Nakshatras, 
compare especially my essay, Die 
vediachen Nachrichten von den Na- 
Jeshatra, ii. 299, fif.] 

Of peculiar interest is the men¬ 
tion of Ohjitardshtra Vaichitravirya, 
as also of the^contests between the 
Pabchillas and the Kuntis in the 
Kathaka; see 1 . St., iii. 469-472. 

** Bha^a Bhiskara Mifira, on the 
contrary, gives Ydjnavalka instead 
of Faiiigi; see Burnell’s Catalogue^ 
p. 14. 
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structor of Ukha, and Ukha tlie preceptor of Atreya* 
This at least clearly exhibits its author’s view of the 
priority of Yaska to the schools and redactions of the 
Black Yajus bearing the names of Tittiri and Atreya; 
although the data necessary to prove the correctness of 
this view are wanting. That, however, some sort of influ¬ 
ence in the arrangement of the Sarnhita of the Black Yajus 
is certainly to be attributed to Yaska, is evident further 
from the fact that Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra, in an extant 
fragment of his commentary on the Apastamba-Samliita,t 
quotes, side by side with the views of Ka^akritsna and 
Ekachiirni regarding a division of the text, the opinion of 
Yaska also. 

Along with the Kathaka, the Mdnava and the Maitra 
are very frequently quoted in the commentaries on tlie 
-Katfya-Sutra of the White Yajus, We do not, it is true, 
And those names in the Sutras or similar works; but at all 
events they are meant for works resembling the Kathaka, 
as is shown by the quotations themselves, which are often 
of considerable length. Indeed, wo also find, although only 
in later writings, the Maitrayaniyas, and, as a subdivision 
of these, the Manavas, mentioned as schools of the Black 
Yajus. Possibly these works may still be in existence in 

* Atreya was padaJcdra of his with Sdyana’s coftipletocommentary, 
school; Ku^^dina, on the contrary, wascomnienced byRo«r(1S54), con- 
the vjittikdra. The meaning of tinned hy Cowell and Rima Nard- 
vntti is here obscure, os it is also in ynna, and is now in the hands of 
Schol. to Pd^., iv. 3. 108 {mddhuri Mahe^achandra Nydyaratna (the last 
vfittih) [see I. St., xiii. 381]. part, No, 28, 1874, reaches to iv. 

t We have, besides, a common- 3. u); the complete text, in Roman 
tary by Sdyana, though it is only transcript, has been published by 
fragmentary; another is ascribed to myself in I. St* xi., xii. (1871-72). 
a Bdlakpsbna. [In Burnell’s Col- On the Kdthaka, see/. i8i., iii. 451- 
lection of MSS., see his Catalogue, 479.] 

pp, 12-14, is found the greater por- X According to the Fort-William 
tion of Bhatta Eaudika Bhdskara Catalogue, the * Maitrdyapi-^dkbd ’ 
Misra’s commentary, under the name is in existence there. « [Other MSS. 
Jndnayajna^ the author is said to have since been found j see Haug in 
have lived 400 years before Sdyapa J I. St., ix. 175, and his essay Brahma 
he quotes amongst others Bhavasvd- und die Brahmanen, pp. 31-34 
min, and seems to stl^d in special (1871), and Biihler’s detailed survey 
connection* with the Atreyi school, of the works composing this ^dkhd 
A PaisdckabhdAiyd on the Black in/. St., xiii 103, U 7-128. Accord- 
Yajus is also mentioned ; see 1 . St,, ing to thi^he Mfutr. Saiphitd con- 
ix, 176.—An edition of the Tait- sists at present of five kdn^ae, two 
tiriya-Saiphitd in the Bibl. Indica, of which, however, are but later ad- 
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Besides the Samhita so called, there is a Bruhinana 
recognised by the school of Apastamba, and also by that 
of Atreya,* which, however, as I have already remarked, 
diders from the Sarnhita, not as to the nature of its con¬ 
tents, but only in point of time; it is, in fact, to be regarded 
nierely as a supplement to it. It either reproduces the 
formulas contained in the Samliitd, and connects them 
with their proper ritual, or it develops further the litur¬ 
gical rules already given there; or again, it adds to these 
entirely new rules, as, for instance, those concerning the 
parushamedha, which is altogether wanting in the Sam¬ 
hita, and those referring to the sacrifices to tlie lunar 
asterisms. Only the third and last book, in twelve prapd- 
thakas, together with Sayana’s commentary, is at present 
known.®® The three prapdpMhas, which contain four 
different sections, relating to the manner of preparing eer- 
tain peculiarly sacred sacrificial fires, are ascribed in the 
Anukramani of the Atreya school (and this is also con¬ 
firmed by Sayana in another place) to the sage Katha. 
Two other sections also belong to it, which, it seems, are 
only found in the Atreya school, and not in that of Apa- 
stamba/, and also, lastly, the two first books of the Tait- 
tiriya-Aranyaka, to be mentioned presently. Together 
th^se tight sections evidently form a supplement to the 
Kathdlta above discussed; they do not, l^owever, appear 
to exist as an independent work, but only in connection 
with the jBrahmana and Aranyaka of the Apastamba- 
(and Atreya-) schools, from which, for the rest, they can 
be externally distinguished easily enough by the absence of 
the expansion of v and y into uv and iy. The legend 
quoted toward^ the end of the second of these sections 
{prap. xi. 8), as to the visit of Nachiketas, to the lower 


ditions, viz., the Upaoishad (see be¬ 
low), which passes as 
the last hh}, 4 ^ called Ehila.] 

* At least as regards the fact, for 
the designation Saiphitd, or Brdh- 
tna^a does not ocoui^ in its Anukra- 
mani. On the contrary, it passes 
without any break from the portions 
which belong in the Apastamba 
school to theSaijmitd, t^those there 
belonging to the Briihma^a. 

** All three books have been 


edited, with Sdyana’s commentary, 
in the BiU. Ind. (1855-70), by Ka- 
jeiidra Lila Mitra. The Hira^lya- 
ke^iiikhiya - Brdhmana quoted by 
Biihler, CataXogue qf Hamkfit MSS. 
from Gujardt, i. 38, is not likely to 
depart much from the ordinary 
Apastamba text ; the • respective 
^rauta-Sdtras at least agree almost 
literally witheach other,- see Biihler, 
Ajxutambiya’dhannasMra, Preface, 
p. 6 (1868). 
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world, gave rise to an TJpanishad of the Atharvan which 
bears the name of Kathakopanishad, Now, between this 
supplement to the Kathaka and the Kathaka itself a con¬ 
siderable space of time must have elapsed, as follows from 
tjie allusions made in the last sections to Maha-Meru, 
Krauncha, Mainaga; to VailampayElna, Vyasa Piira^arya, 
&c.; as well as from the literature therein presupposed as 
existing, the ‘ Atharvafigirasas,’ Brahmanas, Itihasas, Pura- 
nas, Kalpas, Gathas, and Nara^afisis being enumerated as 
subjects of study (svddhydya). Further, the last but one 
of these sections is ascribed to another author, viz., to the 
Arunas, or to Aruna, whom the scholiast on Panini®® 
speaks of as a pupil of Vai^ampayana, a statement with 
which its mention of the latter as an authority tallies 
excellently; this section is perhaps therefore only errone¬ 
ously assigned to the school of the Kathas.—The Tait^ 
tiriyor-Aranyaha, at the head of which that section stands 
(as already remarked), and which belongs both to the 
Apastamba and Atreya schools, must at all events be 
regarded as only a later supplement to their Brahmana, 
and belongs, like most of the Aranyakas, to the extreme 
end of the Vedic period. It consists of ten books, the 
first six of which are of a liturgical character: the first 
and tliird books relate to the manner of preparing certain 
sacred sacrificial fires; the second to preparatives tp the 
study of Scriptiwe; and the fourth, fifth, «,iid six^ti to 
purificatory sacrifices and those to the^anes, coiTespond- 
ing to the last books of the Samhita*of the White Yajus. 
The last four books of the Aranyaka, on the contrary, 
contain two IJpaniahads; viz., the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth books, the Taittiriyopanishad, Kar e^oxv^ so called, 
and the tenth, the Ydjniki- or Ndrdyaniyd-Upanishad, 
The former, or Taittiriyopanishad, is in three parts. The 
first is the Sa7nhitqpani}iJiad, or SiJcshdvalH,^ which begins 
with a short grammatical disquisition,®’' and then turns to 
—------------ 

Kaiyata on Pi%., iv. 2. 104 * Valli meana ‘a creeper;' it is 

(Mahilbhdsbya, foJ. 73^, ed. Benares); perhaps meant to describe these Upa- 
he calls hitri, however, Arui;i in- nishads as ‘creepers,’ which have 
etead of Arupa, and dfrives from ettacjied themselves to the Veda- 
him the school of the Arunina (cited ^dkhd. 

in the Bhiishya, ibid.); the Aruijia are w gge above)^. 61; Muller, A . S. L., 
cited in the Kathaka itself; see p. 113, ff.; Haug, Ueber daa Wescn 
I. St,, iii. 475. de» ycdischen Accentt, p. 54 " 
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the question of the unity of the world-spirih The second 
and third are the ArMndavalli and Bhriguvalli, vhich 
together also go by the name of Vdruni- Upanwliad, and 
treat of the bliss of entire absorption in meditation upon 
the Supreme Spirit, and its identity with the individual 
soul * If in these we have already a thoroughly systematised 
form of speculation, we are carried even further in one 
portion of the Yajniki-Upanishad, where we have to do 
with a kind of sectarian worship of Narayana: the remain¬ 
ing part contains ritual supplements. Now, interesting as 
this whole Aranyaka is from its motley contents and evi¬ 
dent piecing together of collected fragments of all sorts, 
it is from another point of view also of special importance 
for us, from the fact that its tenth book is actually extant 
in a double recension, viz., in a text which, according to 
Sayana’s statements, belongs to tlie Dravidas, and in an¬ 
other, bearing the name of the Andhras, both names of 
peoples in the south-west of India. Besides these two 
texts, Sayana also mentions a recension belonging to the 
Karnatakas, and another whose name he does not give. 
Lastly, this tenth book t exists also as an Atharvopa- 
nishad, and here again with many variations; so that tliere 
is here opened up to criticism aa ample field for researches 
and conjectures. Such, certainly, have not been wanting 
in Indian literary history; if is seldom, however, that the 
factsuie so ready to hand as we have Uiem in this case, 
and this we owe to Sayana’s commentary, which is here 
really excellent. 

When we look about us for the other Brahmanas of the 
Black Yajus, we find, in the first place, among the schools 


* See a translation, &c., of the 
Taitt. Upanishad in I. St., ii. 207- 
235. It Ijas been edited, with 
kara’s commentary, by Roer in Mbl. 
Indica, vol. vii. [; the text alone, as 
a portion of the Taitt. Ar., by lldjen- 
dra Ldla Mitra also, see next note. 
Roer’s translation appeared in vol. 
XV. of the BibliotJcjca Indica]. 

f See a partial translation of it in 
I. St. , ii. 78-100. [It is published 
in the. eomelete edition of the 
Taitt. Ara^yaka, with Sayapa’s com¬ 
mentary tkereon (excepting books 


vii.-ix., see the previous note), in 
Bibl. Ind. (1864-72), by Rdjendra 
Lila Mitra; the text is the Drdvida 
text commented upon by Sdyana, in 
sixty-four anuvdms, the various 
readings' of the Andhra text (in 
eighty anuvdkas) being also added. 
In Burnell’s collection there ^s also 
a commentary on the Taitt. Ar., by 
Bhaffa Bhi&l^a Mi 4 ra, which, like 
that on the Saiphitii, is entitled 
Jndnayajna ; see Bumell’s Cata¬ 
logue, pp. 16, 17.] 
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cited in the Sama-Siitras two which must probably be 
con^dered as belonging to the Black Yajus, viz., tlie Bhdl- 
lavins and the ^dtydyanins. The Brahmana of the Bhdl- 
lavms is quoted by the scholiast on Panini, probably fol¬ 
lowing the Mahabhashya,®® as one of the ‘ old ’ Brahmanas; 
we find it mentioned in the Brihaddevatd; Surei^varacharya 
also, and even Sayana himself, quote passages from‘the 
Bhallavi^ruti. A passage supposed to be borrowed from 
the Bhallavi-Upanishad is adduced by the sect of the 
Madhavas in support of the correctness of their (Dvaita) 
belief (As. Res., xvi, 104 ). That the Bhdllavins belong to 
the Black Yajus is, however, still uncertain; I only con¬ 
clude so at present from the fact that Bhdllaveya is the 
name of a teacher specially attacked and censured in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus. As to the ^dtydyanins, 
whose Brahmana is also reckoned among the ‘ old ’ ones by 
the scholiast on Panini,'^® and is frequently quoted, espe¬ 
cially by Sayana, it is pretty certain that they belong to 
the Black Yajus, as it is so stated in the Charanavyiiha, a 
modern index of the different schools of the Vedas, and, 
moreover, a teacher named ^atyayani is twice mentioned 
in the Brahmana of the White Yajus. The special regard 
paid to them in the Sdma-Siitras, and which, to judge 
from the quotations, they themselves paid to the Saman, is 
probably to be explained by the peculiar connectiosv, (itscilf 
still obscure) yhich we find elsewhere ako between the 
schools of the Black Yajus and those of the Saman.^®® Thus, 
the Kat-has are mentioned along with the Saman schools 


This ia not ao, for in the Bhii- 
aliya to the particular tUtra of Pin. 
(iv. 3. 105), the Bhillavina are not 
mentioned. They are, however, 
mentioned elsewhere in die work, at 
iv. 2, 104 (here Kaiya^a derives them 
from a teacher Bhallu : Bkallund 
proktam, adhiyate) ; as a BhcUlaveyo 
Matgyo rdjaputrahi is cited in the 
Anupada, vi, 5, their home ' may 
have been in the country of the 
Hatsyas ; see I. St., xiii. 441, 442. 
At the time of the BMsl^ika-Sdd'a 
their Brihma^a text was still accen¬ 
tuated, in the aame way as the ^ata- 
patha ; aee Kielhom, 1 , St,, x. 421. 

^ The MaMbbishya is not his au¬ 


thority in this case either, for it does 
not mention the ddtyiyanins in its 
comment on the eiiira in question 
(iv. 3. 105). B?lt B^aiya^a citw the 
Brihma^ias proclaimed by Sdtyii- 
yana, &c., as contemporaneous with 
the Yd^navedkd/ni Brdhmaifdni and 
Saulabhdni Br., which are mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdshyaisee, however, 
/. St.,y. 67, 68); and the Mahiblui- 
shya itself cites the ^ittydyanins along 
with the Bhtfll^vins (on iv. 2. 104); 
they belonged, it would seem, to the 
north ; see I. St., xiii. 442. 

See on this I. St., iii. 473, xiii. 

439. • • 
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of the Kdlapas and Kauthumas; and along wkli the latter 
the Laukakshas also, to the l^iikayanins,* Sayakayahi ns, 
Kalabavins, and Salankayanins/®^ with whom, as with the 
Satyayanins, we are only acquainted through quotations, 
it is altogether uncertain whether they belong to the Black 
Yajus or not. The Ghhagcdins, whose name seems to be 
borne by a tolerably ancient Upanisliad in Anquetil’s 
Oupnehhat, are stated in the Charanavyiiha to form a 
school of the Black Yajus (according to Panini, iv. 3. ion, 
they are called Chhagaleyins): the same is there said of 
the ^vetdivataras. The latter gave their name to stv 
U paiiishad composed in a metrical form, and called at its 
close the work of a ^veta^vatara: in which the Sdmkhya 
doctrine of the two primeval principles is mixed up with 
the Yoga doctrine of one Lord, a strange misuse being 
here made of wholly irrelevant passages of the Sarnhitd, 
&c., of the Yajus; and upon this rests its sole claim to be 
connected with the latter. Kapila, the originator of the 
Sdmkhya system, appears in it raised to divine dignity 
itself, and it evidently belongs to a very late period; for 
though several passages from it are quoted in the Bralmia- 
Siitra of Badarayana (from which its priority to the latter 
at least would appear to follow), they may just as well 
have been borrowed from the common source, the Yajus. 
irSj, all events, a good deal older than f^arrikara, since 
he regarded it "as Sruti, and commented upon it. It has 
recently been published, together with this commentary,* by 
Dr. Eocr, in the Bibliotheca Indica, vol. vii.; see also Ind. 
Stud., i. 420, ff.—The Maitrdgana Upanishad at least bears 
a more ancient name, and might perhaps be connected 


• They are mentioned in the 
tenth book of the Brdhrnana of the 
White Yajus [see also Kiithaka 22. 
7, 1 . St., iii. 472] ; as is also Siiyakti- 
yana. 

101 The Sttttflkdyanas are ranked as 
Brdhmanas among the Vdhikas in 
the Calcutta scholium to Pun. v. 3. 
114 {bhdshye na vydfchydtam). VyiT- 
sa’s mother, Satyavati, is called 
^dlaflkdyanajd, and Pu^iini himself 
J^dlaiiki ; see U St., xiii. 375, 395, 
428, 429. 

10* This statement needs correc¬ 


tion to this extent, that the Chara- 
ijavyuha does not know the name 
Chhagalin at all (which is mentioned 
by Panini alone), but speaks only of 
Chhdgeyas or Chhdgaleyas ; see I. 
<Si.,ni. 258; Muller, i 4 . S. L., p. 370. 
On Anquetil's ‘ Tsoliukli' Upanishad 
see now I. St., ix. 42-46. 

* Distinguished by a great num¬ 
ber of Bonittimes tolerably long 
quotations from the Purdnas, &c. 
[lloer’s translation wiis published in 
the £M. Ind., vol. xv.] 
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i 

with the abcwe-mentioned Maitra (Brahmana). Its text, 
howeVer, both in language and contents, shows that, com¬ 
pared with the latter, it is of a very modern date. At pre¬ 
sent, unfortunately, I have at my command only the four 
first prapdthalcas, and these in a very incorrect form,*— 
whereas in Anquetil’s translation, the Upanishad consists 
of twenty chapters,—^yet even these are sufficient clearly 
to determine the character of the work. King Brihadra- 
tha, who, penetratdd by the notliingness of earthly things, 
resigned the sovereignty into the hands of his son, and 
(levoted himself to contemplation, is there instructed by 
Sakayanya (see gana ‘Kunja^’) upon the relation of tlie 
dtman (soul) to the world; Sakayanya communicates to 
him what Maitrcya had said tipon this subject, who in his 
turn had only repeated the instruction given to the Bala- 
ivhilyas by Prajapati himself. The doctrine in question is 
thus derived at third hand only, and we have to recognise 
in this tradition a consciousness of the late origin of this 
form of it. This late origin manifests itself externally 
also in the fact that corresponding passages from other 
sources are quoted with exceeding frequency in support of 
the doctrine, introduced by “ atMv ’nyatrd ’py uhtmn’* “ etail 
apy uktam," “ atre 'me MoM Noavanti," “ atha yatlie 'yaiy, 
Kautsdyanastulih.” The ideas themselves are quite upon 
a level with those of the ftiUy developed Samkliyj^ d0(*- 
trine,t and the Ifinguage is completely marked off from the 


* I obtained them quite recently, 
in transcript, through the kindness 
of Baron d’Ecksteiu, of Paris, to¬ 
gether with the tenth adhydya of a 
imitrical paraphrase, called Anabhd- 
UprahUa, of this Upanishad, extend¬ 
ing, in 150 ilohas, over these four 
pmpdthakas. I'he latter is copied 
from E. I. H., 693, and is probably 
identical with the work of Vidyd- 
ranya often mentioned by Cole- 
brooke. [It is really so; and this 
portion has since been published, 
together with the Upanishad in full, 
by Cowell, in his ediflon of the 
Maitr. Upanishati, in seven propd- 
(haJeaH, with Rdmatirtha’s commen¬ 
tary and an English translation, ia 
the Bibl, Ind. (1862-70), According 


to the commentary, on the one 
hand, the two last books are to be 
considered as khilaa, and on the 
other, the whole Upanishad belongs 
to a pii’)'vakdnda,^m four books, of 
ritual purport, by which most likely 
is meant the Maitrd,yani-Saiphitii 
discussed by Blihler (see 7 . St., xiii. 
119, ff.), in which the Upanishad is 
quoted as the second (!) kdnda; see 
1 . c., p. 121. The transdUpt sent me 
by Eckstein shows manifold devia¬ 
tions from the. other text; its ori¬ 
ginal has unfortunately not been 
discovered yet,] 

t Brahman, Rudra, and Vishpu 
represent re^octive^y the Sattva, 
the Tamas, and the Rajas elements 
of Prajdpati. 


G 
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prose of the Brahrnanas, botli by extremely long com¬ 
pounds, and by words entirely foreign to those, and'only 
belonging to the epic period (such as yaksilm, uraga, 
hhiktagaTm, &c.). The mention also of the grahas, planets, 
and of thp motion of the polar star {dhruvasya pmeha- 
lanam), supposes a period considerably posterior to the 
Brdhmanad®^ The zodiacal signs are even mentioned in 
Anquetil’s translation; the text to which I have access 
does not unfortunately extend so fard®^ That among the 
])riiices enumerated in the introduction as having met 
their downfall, notwithstanding all tlreir greatness, not one 
name occurs belonging to the narrower legend of the 
Maha-Bharata or Eainayana, is no doubt sim])ly owing to 
the circumstance that Brihadratha is. regarded as the pn;- 
decessor of the Pandus. For we have j)robably to identify 
him with the Brihadratha, hing of Magadha, who accord¬ 
ing to the Maha-Bharata (ii. 756) gave uy.) the sovereignty 
to his son Jarasaindha, afterwards slain by the Pandus, 
and retired to tlie wood of penance. I cannot forbear con¬ 
necting with the instruction here stated t o have been given 
to a king of Magadha by a Sdkdyanya the fact that it 
was yuecisely in Magadha that Buddhism, the doctrine of 
h>dkyi(mu)ii, found a welcome. I would even go so far as 
directly to conjecture that we have here a Brahmanical 
legeii^' about Sakyamuni; wliereas otherwise legends of 
this kind reaoli us only through the adher^iits of the Bud¬ 
dhist dockfine. Mmtreya, it is well known, is, with the 
Buddhists, the name 'of the future Buddha, yet in their 
legends the name is also often directly connected with 
their Sfikyamuni; a Pdrna Maitrayani'putra, too, is given 
to the latter as a pupil. Indeed, as far as we can judge at 


According to Cowell (p. 244), 
by graha we have here to under¬ 
stand, once at least (i. 4), not the 
planets but Jjdlagrahas (children’s 
diseases); “ Dhrumsyafrachalanam 
probably only refers to a pralaya ; 
then even ‘ the iiQ.vcr-ranging pole 
star’ is forced to move,” In a 
second passage, however (vi. 16, p. 
124), the gnthis appeal’ along with 
the moon and* the rueshas. Vcry 
peculiar, too, is the statement as to 
the stellar limits of the’sun’s two 


journeys (vi. 14; Cowell, pp, 119, 
266); see on this I. SL, ix. 363. 

nothing of this 
(vii. I, p. 198); but special mention 
is here made of Saturn, mrd (p. 
201), and where iukra occurs (p. 
200), we might perhaps think of 
Venus. This last adhydya through¬ 
out clearly betrays its later origin ; 
of special interest is the bitter pole¬ 
mic against heretics and unbelievers 
(p. 206). 
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present, the Tloctrine of this Upanishad stands in close 
connection with t]ie opinions of the Buddhists/*^® although 
from its Brahmanical origin it is naturally filtogether free 
from the dogma and mythology peculiar to lluddhism. 
We may here also notice, especially, the 'contempt for 
writing {(jrantlm) exhibited in one of the UohdS * quoted 
in corroboration, 

Neither the Chhagalins, nor the Svetasvataras, nor the 
hlaitrilyaniyas are mentioned in the Siitras of the other 
Vedas, or in similar works, as schools of the Black Yajus; 
still, we must certainly ascribe to the last mentioned a 
very active share in its development, and the names 
Maitreya and Maitreyi at least are not unfrequently 
quoted in tlie Brahnianas. 

In the ease of the Sutras, too, belonging to the Black 
Yajus, the large number of different schools is very 
striking. Although, as in the case of the Brahmanas, we 
only know the greater part of them through quotations, 
tliei'C is reason to expect, not only that the remarkably 
rich collection of tiie India House (with which I am only 
very superficially acquainted) will be found to contain 
many treasures in this department, but also that many of 
them will yet be recovered in India itself. The Berlin 
collection does npt contain a single one. In the lij’st 
})lace, as to the Srauta-Sutras, my only knowledge «f the 
Katlia-Suira,'\ ^lie Maim-Sutra, the Maitra-SCUra, and 
the Laugdlcshi-Sutra is derived from the commentaries on 
the Katfya-Sutra of the White Yajiis; the second, how¬ 
ever,stands in the catalogue of the Fort-William col- 


Edna’s Harshacliaritra iuforms 
us of a Maitriiyaniya Divdkara who 
embraced the Euddhist creed; and 
Daji {Journal Bombay Branch 
}t. A. a., X. 40) adds that evep now 
Maitr. Eralimans live iiearBhadgaou 
at the foot of the Viiidbya, with 
whom otlier Brahmans do not eat 
in common ; ‘ the reason may have 
been the early Buddhist tendencies 
of many of them.’ • 

* Which, by the way, recurs to¬ 
gether with some others in precisely 
the sanse form in the Aiuritavin- 
<iu- (or Brahmaviudu-) Upanishad. 
[Though it jnay be very doubtful 


whether the w'ord grantha ought 
really d priori and for the earlier 
period'to be understood of written 
texts (cf. I. St., xiii. 476), yet in 
this verse, at any rate, a dill'erent 
interpretation is hardly possible; 
see below.] • 

+ Laugdkshi and the ‘ JAmahdya- 
nindm Brdhmanatn ’ are said to be 
quoted therein. « 

On this, as well as on the con¬ 
tents and the division of the work, 
see my remarj^s in St, v, 13-16, 
in accordance with communications 
received from Professor Cowell; cf. 
also Haug, ibid., ix. 175* A Miinava 
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lection, and of the last, whose author is tited in, the 
Katha-Sutra, as well as in the Katiya-Siitra, there is, it 
appears, a copy in Vienna. Mahadeva, a commentator of 
the Kalpa-Sdtra of Satyashadha Hiranyako^i, when enu¬ 
merating the Taittiriya-Sutras in successive order in his 
introduction, leaves out these four altogether, and names 
at ’the head of his list the Sutra of Baudhdyana as the 
oldest, then that of Bhdradvdja, next that of Aim^tamba, 
next that of Hiranyakdi himself, and finally two names 
not otherwise mentioned in this connection, Vddhuna 
and Vailclidnasa, the former of which is perhaps a cor¬ 
rupted form. Of these names, Bhdradvaja is the only one 
to be found in Vedicworks; it appears in the Brahmana 
of the Yajus, especially in the supplements to the 

Vriliad-Araiiyaka (wiiere several persons of this name are 
mentioned), in the Katiya-Siitra of the same Yajus, in the 
Pi'atisakhya-Sutra of the Black Yajus, and in Panini. 
Thougli the name is a patronymic, yet it is possible that 
these last citations refer to one and the same person, in 
wliich case he must at the same time bo regarded as the 
founder of a grammatical school, that of the Bharadvajiyas. 
As yet, I have seen nothing of Ids Siitra, and am acquaintiid 
with it only tiirough quotations. According to a state- 
igent by the Mahadeva just mentioned, it treats of the 
obiatibn 'to the Manes, in two pramaA, and therefore shares 
with tlie rest oT the Sutras this designation'of the sections, 
which is ;^eculiar to the Black Yajus.^®^ The Sutra of 
Apastamba * is found in tiie Library of the India House, 
and a part of it in Paris also. Commentaries on it by 


Srauta-Satra is also cited in Buhler’s 
Catalorpie of Mf^S. from Oujardt, i; 
l88 (1871) ; it is in 322 foil. The 
manuscript editetd in facsimile by 
Goldstiickor ,vinder the title, ‘ Md- 
nam Kalpa-outrn, being a portion of 
this ancient work on Vaidik rites, to¬ 
gether with the Commentamj of Ku- 
mdrilasvdmin ’ (t86i), gives but little 
of the text, the commentary quoting 
only the first words of the passages 
commented uptwi; whutherthe con¬ 
cluding words, ‘ KwmArelahhdshyam 
samdptam,* really indicate that 


Kumdrilasviimin was the author of 
the commentary seems still doubt¬ 
ful. 

The Bhiiradvajiya-Sutra has 
now been discovered by Bvihler ; see 
his Cntal. of MSS. from Guj., i. 186 
(212 foil.); the Vaikhdnasa-Sutra is 
also quoted, ib. i. 190 (292 foil,) ; see 
dlso Hang in J. St., ix. 175. 

* Accordfhg to the quotations, the 
Vdjasaneyaka, Bahvricha-Brdhmana, 
and Slitydyanaka are frequently men¬ 
tioned therein. 
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Dhurtasyaniin and Talavrintanivasin are mentioned,also 
one on the Sutra of Baiidhayana by Kapardisvamind*^’-^ 
The work of Satyashadha contains, according to Maha- 
deva’s statement,twenty-seven pra^nas, whose contents 
agree pretty closely with the order followed in the Katiya- 
Siitra; only the last nine form an exception, and are quite 
peculiar to it. The nineteenth and twentieth prainas reTer 
to domestic ceremonies, which usually find a place in the 
Grihya- and Smarta-Siltras. In the twenty-first, genealo¬ 
gical accounts and lists are contained; as also in a prama 
of the Laudhayana-Sutra.* 

Still scantier is the information we possess upon the 
Grihva-Sutras of the Black Yajus. The Kdthaka Grihya- 
Sutra is known to me only through quotations, as are also 
the Sutras of Baudhdyana (extant in the Fort-William 


On the Apastauiba-Krauta-Sa- 
tra aud tho comiaentaries belonging 
to it, by DbdrtaRV., Kapardiavdmin, 
lludradatta, Gurudevasviimin, Ka- 
ravindasviimin, Talav., Ahobalasiiri 
(Adabllaiu Eulilor, 1 . <?., p. 150, who 
also mentions a Nfisiuba, p. 152), 
and others, see Burnell in his Cata~ 
logue, pp. 18-24, Indian 

Ant'Uiuary, i. 5, 6. According tio 
this the work cjnsists of thirty 
prainas ; the first twenty-throe treat 
of the sacrificial rites in essentially 
the same order (from darsap-Arna- 
mdsau to sattrdyanarn) as in Hiran- 
yake^i, whose Sfitra generally is 
almost identical with that of Apa- 
Btamba ; see niihler’s preface to the 
Aji. Dharnia-Sfitra, p. 6; the 24th 
prahia contains the general rules, 
par'iihdshds, edited by M. Miiller in 
Z. D, M. O.f ix. (i 855 )» a pravara- 
liKanda and a haulraka ; prai^ias 25— 
27 cohtain the Gfihya-Sfitra ; prai- 
nos 28, 29, the Dharma-Sfitra, edited 
by Biihler (1868); andfinally, prasna 
30, the {^ulva-Sfitra {iulva, ‘mea¬ 
suring cord ’). ^ 

On the Baudhdyana-Sfitra com¬ 
pare likewise Burnell’s Catalogue, pp. 
24-30. Bhavasviimin, who amongst 
others commented it, is mentioned 
by Bhatta Bhiiskara, and is conse¬ 
quently placed by Burnell (p. 26) in 


the eighth century. According to 
Kielhorn, Catalogue of S. in 

the South Division of the Jioriibaif 
Pres., p, 8, there exists a commen¬ 
tary on it by Sdyariaalso, for whom, 
indeed, it constituted the special 
text-book of the Yajus school to 
which ho belonged ; see Burnell, 
Vania-Brdhmana, pp. ix.-xix. In 
Biihler’s Catalogue of 
Ouj., i. 182, 184, Anantadova, Na- 
vahasta, and Seifiia are also quoted as 
scholiasts. The exact^compass of the 
entire york is not yet ascertained ; 
the Baudhdyana - Dharma - Siitra, 
which, according to Buhler, Digest 
of Hindu Law, i. p. xxi. (1867), 
forms part of the Srauta-Siitra, as 
in the case of Aijastamba and Hirap- 
yakesi, was commented by Govinda- 
Bvdmin ; see Burnell, p. 35. 

Mdtfidatta and Vdnehedvara (?) 
are also mentioned as commentators; 
see Kielhorn, 1 . c., p. lo. 

, * Such lists are Ulso found in 
Aivaldyana’s work, at the end, 
though only in brief: for the Kdtiya- 
Sfitra, a Pari 4 iflhta comes in. [Prai- 
naa 26; 27, of Hiranyakeiii treat of 
dharmaa, so that here also, as in 
the case of«Apast^and Baudh., the 
pharma-S6tra forms part of the 
Srauta-Stitra.] 
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collection), of Blidradvdja, and of Satydsliddha, or Hiran- 
yahedi, unless in this latter case only tlic corresponding 
pra^nas of the Kalpa-Siitra are intended.^^^ I have myself 
only glanced tlirongh a Paddhati of the Grihya-Siitra of 
the Maitrdyamiya school, which treats of the usual subject 
(the sixteen samsJedras, or sacraments). I conclude that 
there must also have been a Grihya-Siitraof the Mdnava 
school, from the existence of the Code hearing that name,^^‘^ 
just as the Codes ascribed to Atrh Apastainba, Chhaga- 
leya, Baudliayana, Laugakshi, and Satyayana are probably 
to be traced to the schools of the same name belonging 
to tlie Black Ynjiis, that is to say, to their Grihya-Siitras.^^^ 
Lastly, the FrdtisdJchya-Sutra has still to be mentioned 
as a Siitra of the Black Yajus. The only manuscript with 
wliich I am acquainted unfortunately only begins at the 
fourth section of the first of the two 'prahias. Tin's work 
is of special significance from the number of very peculiar 
names of teachers * mentioned in it; as Atreya, Kaundinya 
(once by the title of Sthavira), and Bharadvaja, whom we 
know already; also Yfilimki, a name which in^ this con¬ 
nection is especially surprising; and further Agnive^ya, 
Agnive^yayana, PaushkarasMi, and others. The two last 
names, as well as that of Kaundinya,t are mentioned in 
B^uddhist writings as the names either of pupils or of con- 
teinpo^'aries of Buddha, and lhaushkarasadi is also cited 
in the vdrttikds to Panini by Katyayuna, their author. 
Again, the'allusion occurring here for the first tiiqe to the 
Mi'mahsakas and Tuittirfyakas deserves to be remarked; 


This is really so. On Apa- 
stamba- and BliiiruJvifja-Grihya, see 
Burnell, Catalogue, pji. 30-33. The 
sections of two ‘ pragogas,’ of both 
texts, relating to birth ceremonial, 
have been edited by Speijer in his 
book J)e CereiQ.onia apvd Indos qua: 
rveatur jdtakarma (Leyden, 1872). 

It is actually extant; see Buh- 
ler, Catalogue, i. i8g {80 foil,), and 
Kielhorn, 1 . c., p. JO (fragment). 

Jobiintgen in his valuable tract 
l/eher das Qesctzhuch des Maim 
(1863), p. 109, fif, has, fl'om the geo¬ 
graphical data in Manu, ii. 17, fF., 
fixed the territory between the Dpi- 


shadvatl and Sarasvatl as the proper 
home of the ])IjInavaB. This appears 
somewhat too strict. At any rate, 
the statements as to the extent of 
the Madhyadej^a which are found in 
the rratijnd-I’arLsishta of the White 
Yajus point us for the latter more 
to the east; see my essay Ueber das 
Pratijnd-SiUra (1872), pp. loi, 105. 

See Johiintgen, 1 . c., p. 108, 

* Their number is twenty; see 
Roth, Zur Liu. und Oesch. , pp. 65, 
66 . 

t See I. St., i. 441 not, [xiii. 387, • 
ff., 418]. 
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also tlic contradistinction, found at tlio close of the work, 
of Chhandas and Blidskd, i.e., of Vedic and ordinary lan- 
guaged^^ The work appears also to extend to a portion of 
the Aranyaka of the Black Yajiis; wdiether to the whole 
cannot yet he ascertained, and is scarcely probablcd^® 

In conclusion, I have to notice the two Anuhranmnis 
already mentioned, the one belonging to the Atrcya school, 
the other to the Charayaniya school of the Kathalva. Tlie 
former deals almost exclusively with the contents of the 
.sev(3ral sections, which it gives in their order, Tt consists 
of two parts. The first, which is in prose, is a iiiere no¬ 
menclature ; the second, in thirty-four Uohatt, is little more. 
It, however, gives a few particulars besides as to the trans¬ 
mission of the text. To it is annexed a commentary upon 
both ])arts, which names each section, together with, its 
opening words and extent. The Anukramani of the Ka- 
thaka enters but little into the contents; it limits itself, 
on the contrary, to giving the Itishis of the various sections 
as well as of the separate verses; and here, in the case of 
the pieces taken from the Rik, it not unfrecpiently exlii- 
bits considerable divergence from the statements given in 
the Anukramani of the latter, citing, in particular, a num¬ 
ber of entirely new names. According to the concluding 
statement, it is the work of Atri, who imparted ft'to 
Laugakshi. 

We now turn to the White Yajies. 

With regard, in the first jilace, to the name itself, it 
probably refers, as has been already remarked, to the fact 
that the sacrificial formulas are here separated from their 


In the passage in question 
(xxiv. 5)1 * chhniidobhdshd ’ means 
rather ‘the Veda language;’ see 
Whitney, p, 417, 

116 -We have now an excellent edi¬ 
tion of the work by Whitney, Jour¬ 
nal Am. Or. Soc., ix. (1871), text, 
translation, and notes,*together with 
a commentary called Tribhdshya- 
raina, by an anonymous author (or 
is his name Kilrttikeya ?), a compila¬ 
tion from three older commentaries 
by Atreya, Miihisheya, and Vara- 
ruchi.—No reference to the Taitt. 


Ar. or Taitt. Bnihra. is made in the 
text itself ; on the contrary, it con¬ 
fines itself exclusively to the Taitt. 

S. The commentary*, however, in 
some few instances goes beyond the 

T. S. ; see Whitney’s special discus¬ 
sion of the poiats here involved, pp. 
422-426; cf. also/. St., iv. 76-79. 

See /. St., iii. 373-401, xii. 
350-357, ai^d the ^milar statements 
from Bhtiskara Mi 4 ra in Bur¬ 

nell’s Catalogue, p. 14. The Atreyi 
text here appears in a special rela¬ 
tion to a edraavata pdtha. 
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ritual basis and dogmatical explanation, and that we have 
here a systematic and orderly distribution of the matter 
so confusedly mixed up in the Black Yajus. This is the 
way in which the expression .iulddni yaju'rishi is explained 
by the commentator Dviveda Gafiga, in the only passage 
where up till now it has been found in this sense, namely, 
in the last supjdement added to the Vrihad-Aranyaka of 
the White Yajus. I say in the only passage, for though it 
appears oiiee under theform iukrayajurLshi, in the Aranyaka 
of the Black Yajus (5. 10), it has hardly the same general 
meaning there, but probably refers, on the contrary, to the 
fcrurth and fifth books of that Aranyaka itself. For in the 
Anukramanf of the Atreya school these books bear the 
name 4 ukriyakdrida, because referring to expiatory cere¬ 
monies ; and this name Sukriya, ‘ expiating ’ [probably 
rather ‘illuminating’?] belongs also to the correspond¬ 
ing parts of the Sainhita of the White Yajus, and even to 
the sdmans employed at these particular sacrifices. 

Another name of the White Yajus is derived from tlie 
surname Vajasaneya, which is given to Yajnavalkya, the 
teacher who is recognised as its author, in the supplement 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka, just mentioned. Mahldhara, at 
the commencement of his commentary on the Sainhita of 
the Wpity Yajus, explains Vajasaneya as a patronymic, 
“ the sou of Vajasani.” Whether this bo coiTect, or whe¬ 
ther the w(/r-d vdjamid is to be taken as an appellative, it 
at any rate signifies * the giver of food,” and refers to the 
chief object lying at the root of all sacrificial ceremonies, 
the obtaining of the necessary food from the gods whom 
the sacrifices are to propitiate. To this is also to be traced 
the name vdjin, “having food,” by which the theologians 
of the Wliite Yajus are occasionally distinguished.^^® Now, 
from Vajasaneya are derived two forms of words by which 
the Samhita and Brahmana of the White Yajus are found 


* In MaM-Bhdrata, xii. 1507, the 
word is an epithetf of j^ishna. 
fHere also it is explained as above ; 
for the Ilik, however, according to 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, we 
have to assign to it the meaning of 
‘ procuring courage or strength, 
victorious, gaining booty or prize. ’ 
The explanation of the word vdja 


by ‘ food ’ {anna) is probably purely 
a scholastic one.] 

According to another explana- 
tion, this is because the Sun as 
Horse revealed to Ydjnavalkya the 
aydtaydmaaarpjndni yajUnshi; see 
Vish^u-Purd^ia, iii. 5. 28; ‘ swift, 
courageous, horse,’ are the funda¬ 
mental meanings of the word. 
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cited, namely, Vdjasancyaka, first used in the Taittin'ya- 
Siitra of Ai)astamba and the Katiya-Siitra of the White 
Yajus itself, and VdjasaTieyiTias* i.e., those who study the 
two works ill question, fitst used in the Anupada-Siitra of 
the Samaveda. 

In the White Yajus we find, what docs not occur in the 
case of any other Veda, that Samhitfi and Brahmana have 
been handed down in their entirety in two distinct recen¬ 
sions ; and thus wo obtain a measure for the mutual rela¬ 
tions of such schools generally. These two recensions 
agree almost entirely in tlieir contents, as also in the dis¬ 
tribution of them : in the latter respect, however, there are 
many, although slight, discrepancies. The chief difference 
consists partly in actual variants in the sacrificial formuhis, 
as in the Brahmana, and piutly in orthographic or orthoepic 
j)eculiarities. One of these recensions bears the name of 
the Kdnvas, the other that of the Mddhyamdinas, -names 
which have not yet been found in the Sdtras or similar 
v'ritings. The only exception is the Brati^akhya-Siitra of 
tile Wiiite Yajus itself, where there is mention both of a 
Kanva and of^the Madhyamdinas. In the supplement 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka again, in the lists of teachers,.a 
Kanvfputra (vi. 5 i) and a Madhyamdinayaha (iv. 6. 2) at 
least are mentioned, althougli only in the Kanva recension, 
not in the othef; the former being cited among the latest, 
the latter among the more recent members of flie respec¬ 
tive lists. The question now arises whether the two 
recensions are to be regarded as contemporary, or if one is 
older than the other. It is possible to adopt the latter 
view, and to consider the Kanva school asAhe older one. 
For not only is Kanva the name of one of the ancient 
Rishi families of the Rigveda—and with the Rigveda tliis 
recension agrees in the peculiar notation of the cerebral d 
by I —but the remaining literature of the AYl^ite Yajus 
appears to connect itself rather with the school of tlie 
Madhyamdinas. However this may be,^^° we cannot, at 

--,-—- £ - 

* Occurs in the gana * ^aunaka,' vaka, a yellow (piiigala) Kdnra, and 
[The Vdjasaneyaka ie also quoted by a KdijivyiCyanW, and a^so their pupils, 
Ldtyiyana.] are mentioned ; see /. St., xiii. 417, 

The Mddhyamdinas are not 444. The school of the Kanvds 
mentioned in PataipjaU’B Mahd> Sauiravasds is mentioned in the 
bhdshya, but the Kdnvas, the Kdiji- Kd^haka, see on this /. St., iii. 475, 
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ajiy rate, assume anything like a long interval between the 
two recensions; they resemble eacii other too closely for 
tiiis, and we should perhaps do better to regard their 
distinction as a geographical ont^, orthoepic divergencies 
generally being best explained by geographical reasons. 
A?5 to tile exact date to be ascribed to these recensions, it 
may be, as lias already been stated in our general survey 
(p. jo), that wo have here historical gi'ound to go upon— 
a thing which so seldom happens in this field. Arrian, 
quoting from Megasthenes, mentions a people called 
MaBiavBivoi, “ through whose country flows the river An- 
dhomati',” and I have ventured to suggest that we should 
understand by these the Madhyamdinas,^^'^ after whom one 
of these schools is named, and that therefore this school 
was cither then already in existence, or else grew up at 
that time or soon afterwards.* The matter cannot indeed 
be looked upon as certain, for this reason, that 7)iddhyam- 
dma, ‘ southern,’ might apply in general to any southei’ii 
people or any southern school; and, as a matter of fact, 
we liiid mention of mddhyamdma-Kaiitlmmds, ‘ southern 
Kautliumas.’ f In the main, however, this date suits so 
perfectly that the conjecture is at least not to be rejected 
qiniand, From this, of course, the question of the time 
of ori’gii' of the White Yajus’must be strictly separated; 
it can only be' solved from the evidence Contained in the 

I •' 


f 

.andin tlie Ap.aptaniba-Dharm<a-Sutra 
also, reference is sometimes made to 
a teacher K.anva or Kiinv,a. Kanva 
and Kdyva appear ^further in the 
fvravara, section of As^vaklyana, and 
in Piiniui himself (iv. 2. in), &c. 

120 fpjjg country of the M.adiav 5 ivol 
is situate precisely in the middle of 
that ‘ Madhyadef 5 a ’ the limits of 
which aro given in the Pratijnd-Pa- 
risislita ; se'o my paper Ueher das 
Pratiind-SAtra, pp. 101-I05. 

* Whether, in that Case, we may 
assume that i^l the works now com¬ 
prised in the Mddhyanidina school 
liad already a place in tliis redaction 
is a distinct qi^stion.<>[An interest¬ 
ing remark of Muller’s, Hist. A. S. 
L., p. 453, points out that the Go- 
patha-Brihtna^a, in citing the first 
words of the different Vedas (i, 29), 


quotes in the case of the Yajurveda 
the beginning of the Vaj<as. S., and 
not that of the Taitt. S. (or Kitth.).] 
f [Vinifyaka designates his Kau- 
shltaki-Bnihmana-Bhdshya as Md- 
dhyamdina - Kautlmnidnugam ; but 
does he not here mean the two 
schools BO called (Miidhy. and 
Kauth.) ? They appear, in like m.an- 
ner, side by side in an inscription 
published by Hall, Journal Am. Or. 
Soc., vi. 539.] In the Kdsikii (to 
IMn. vii. I. 94) a grammarian, Md- 
dhyaqidini, is mentioned as a pupil 
of Vyighrapdd ( Vydghrapaddm vari- 
sh{hah) I see Bbhtlingk, Panini, In- 
trod., p. 1 . On this it is to be re¬ 
marked, that in the Br^hmana two 
Vaiytighrapadyas and one Vaiydgh- 
rapadiputra are mentioned. 
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wor^: itself. • Here our special task consists in separating 
the different portions of it, which in its present foiTn are 
bound up in one whole. Fortunately we have still data 
enough here to enable us to determine the priority or])os- 
teriority of the several portions. 

In the first place, as regards the Samhita of the Wliite 
Yajus, the Vdjnsancyi-Samliitd, it is extant in both recen¬ 
sions in 40 adhydyas. In the Madhyamdina recension 
tlicse are divided into 303 anuvdkas and 1975 kandikds. 
The first 25 adhydyas contain the formulas for the general 
sacrificitil ceremonial; first (i., ii.) for the new and full- 
moon sacrifice ; then (iii.) for the morning and evening lire 
sacrifice, as well as for the sacrifices to be offered every 
four months at the commencement of the three seasons ; 
next (iv.-viii.) for the Soma sacrifice in general, and (ix., x.) 
for two ihodifications of it; next (xi.-xviii.) for the con¬ 
struction of altars for sacred fires ; next (xix.-xxi.) for the 
saatrdmani, a ceremony originally appointed to expiate 
the evil effects of too free indulgence in the Soma drink; 
unci lastly (xxii.-xxv.) for the horse saciifice. The last 
seven of those adhyd.yas may possibly be regarded as a 
later addition to the first eighteen. At any rate it is cer¬ 
tain that the last fifteen adhydyas which follow them are of 
later, and possibly of considerably later, origin. In the 
Anukramanl of the White iTajus, which bears the i^lame of 
Katyayana, as Veil as in a Pari^ishta to it, and subse¬ 
quently also in Mahidhara’s commentary on tiio Samhita, 
•xxvi.-xxxv. are expressly called a ‘‘Khila, or suj)plement, 
and xxxvi.-xl., Sukriya, a name above explained. This 
statornent the commentary on the Code of Yajnavalkya 
(■called Mitakshara) modifies to this effect, that the Sukriyu 
begins at xxx. 3, and that xxxvi. i forms the beginning of 
an Aranyaka.* The first four of these later added adhyd¬ 
yas (xxvi.-xxix.) contain sacrificial formulas which belong 
to the ceremonies treated of in the earlier adj^ydyas, and 


A comprehensive but con¬ 
densed exposition of has been 
commenced in my papers, Zur 
Kenntniss des vedischen Opfemtuals, 
in /. St., X. 321-396, xiii. 217-292. 

See my paper, Uehcr das Pra- 
tijnd-Siitra (1872), pp. 102-105. 


* That a gprtion of these, last 
books is to be considered as an Aran- 
yaka Beerns to be beyond doubt; 
for xxxvii.-xxxix., in particular, 
this is eprtam, as itieyare explained 
in the Aranyaka part of the Brdh- 
mana. 
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must be supplied thereto in the proper place. The, ton 
following adhjdyas (xxx.-xxxix.) contain the fonnulas for 
entirely new sacrificial ceremonies, viz., the ‘puru&lm-m.e.dlui 
(human sacrifice),the sarva-mcdha (universal sacrifice), 
the piiri-medha (oblation to the Manes), and iha pravargya 
(purificatory sacrifice).^-* The last adliydya, finally, has no 
sort of direct reference to the sacrificial ceremonial. It is 
also regarded as an Upanishad,*' and is professedly designed 
to fix the proper mean between those exclusively engaged 
in sacrificial acts and those entirely neglecting them. It 
belongs, at all events, to a very advanced stage of specu¬ 
lation, as it assumes a Lord {U) of the universe. 1 —Inde- 
])cndently of the above-mentioned external testimony to 
the later origin of tliese fifteen adhydyas, their posteriority 
is sufficiently proved by the relation in which they stand 
both to the Black Yajus and to their own Brahmana, as well 
as by the data they themselves contain. In the Taittin'ya- 
Sarnhiffi only those formulas appear which are found in 
the first eighteen adhydyas, together with a few of the man¬ 
tras belonging to the horse sacrifice; the remainder of the 
latter, together with the mmdras belonging to the sauird- 
mani and the human sacrifice, are only treated of in the 
Taittin'ya-Brahmana; and those for the universal and the 
}‘)y.rificatory sacrifices, as w'cll^ as those for oblations to the 
MahesVbnly in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka. In like manner, the 
first eighteen adhydyas are cited in full, aiidfixplained word 
by word in the first nine books of the Brahmana of the 
White Yajus; but only a few of the formulas for the saw- 
trdmani, the horse sacrifice, human sacrifice, universal 


See my essay! Uehcr Menscheu- 
opfer bet den Indern dcr vedischen 
Zeit, in I. Str., i. 54, ff. 

12* This translation of the word 
jirava/ryya is not a literal one (for 
this see the fit. Petersburg Diet., 
under root vary with prep, pra), 
but is bdSfrowed from the sense and 
purpose of the oereenony in ques¬ 
tion ; the latter is, according to 
Haug on Ait. Br^hm., i. 18, p. 42, “a 
preparatory rite intended for provid¬ 
ing the sacriticil with a 'heavenly 
body, with which alone he is permit¬ 
ted to enter the residence of thegods.” 


* Other parts, too, of the V 4 - 
jas. S. have in later times been 
looked upon as Upanishads j for ex¬ 
ample, the sixteenth book {Sato- 
rudriya), the thirty-first {Purusha- 
s&hta), thirty-second {Tadeva), and 
the beginning of tlie thirty-fourth 
book (Sivasarftkalpa), 

-t According, to Mahidhara’s com¬ 
mentary, its nolemic is directed par¬ 
tially against the Bauddhas, that 
is, probably, against the doctrines 
which afterwards were called Sdip- 
khya. 
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Gacrifice, and •oblation to tlie Manes (xix.-xxxv.) are cited 
in the twelfth and thirteenth books, and that for the 
most part only by their initial words, or even merely 
by the initial words of the anuvdkas, without any sort 
of explanation; and it is only the three last adhydyas 
but one (xxxvii, - xxxix.) which are again explained 
word by word, in the beginning of the fourteenth book. 
In the case of the mantras, but slightly referred to by 
tlieir initial words, explanation seems to have been con¬ 
sidered unnecessary, probably because they were still 
generally understood; wc have, therefore, of course, no 
guarantee that the writer of the Brahraana had them 
before him in the form which they bear at present. As 
to those mantras, on the contrary, which are not men¬ 
tioned at all, the idea suggests itself that they may not yet 
have been incorporated into the Samhibi text extant when 
the Bralimana was composed. They are, roughly speak¬ 
ing, of two kinds. First, there are strophes borrowed 
from the Kik, and to be recited by the Hotar, which 
therefore, strictly speaking, ought not to be contained in 
the Yajus at all, and of wliich it is possible that the Brah- 
inana may have taken no notice, for the reason that it has 
nothing to do with the special duties of the Hotar; e.y., 
in the twentieth, thirty-third, and thirty-fourth adhydyas 
especially. Secondly, there* are passages of a BniUmjfna 
type, which arc? not, however, intended, a^ in the Black 
Yajus, to serve as an explanation of mantra:? preceding 
them, but stand independently by themselves; s.g., in par¬ 
ticular, several passages in tlie nineteenth adhydya, and 
the enumeration, in the form of a list, of the animals to 
be dedicated at the horse sacrifice, in the twenty-fourtli 
adhydya. In the first eighteen adhydyas also, there occur 
a few sacrificial formulas which the Bralimana either fails 
to mention (and which, therefore, at the time when it was 
composed, did not fonn part of the Samhita), or else cites 
only by their initial words, or even merely by flie initial 
words of the anuvdkas. But this only happens in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth adhydyas, though 
here with tolerable frequency, evidently because these 
adhydyas themselves bear more or less |he character of a 
Brahmana.—With regard, lastly, to the data contained in 
the last adhydyas, and testifying to their posteriority, these 
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are to be sought more especially in the‘thirtieth^ and 
thirty-ninth adhydyas, as compared with the sixteenth. 
It is, of com'se, only the Yajus portions proper which can 
here be adduced, and not the verses borrowed from the Rik- 
Samhita, which naturally prove nothing in tliis connection. 
At most they can only yield a sort of measure for the time 
of 'their incorporation into the Yajus, in so far as they 
may be taken fi’om the latest portions of the Rik, in which 
case the existence of these at that period would necessarily 
be presupposed. The data referred to consist'in two facts. 
First, whereas in the sixteenth book Rudra, as the god of the 
blazing fire, is e.ndowed with a large nufiiber of the epithets 
subsequently applied to Siva, two very significant epithets 
are here wanting which arc applied to him in the thirty- 
ninth book, viz., isdna and mahddeva, names probably 
indicating some kind of sectarian worship (see above, 
X). 45). Secondly, the number of the mixed castes given 
in the thirticjtli is much higher than that given in the 
sixteenth book. Those mentioned in the former can hardly 
all have been in existence at the time of the latter, or wo 
should surely have found others specified besides those 
that are actually mentioned. 

Of the forty books of the Samhita, the sixteenth and 
thirtieth are those which bear most distinctly the stainx) 
of the 'Jlimo to which they belong. The sixteenth book, on 
which, in its Taittin'ya form, the honour "Was afterwairds 
bestowed of being regarded as an Upanishad, and as tlie 
jirincipal book of the’Siva sects, treats of the propitiation 
of Rudra; and (see 1 . ii. 22, 24-26) by its enumeration 
and distinction of the many different kinds of thieves, 
robbers, murderers, night-brawlers, and- highwaymen, his 
supposed servants, reveals to us a time of insecurity and 
violence: its mention, too, of various mixed castes indi¬ 
cates that the Indian caste system and polity were already 
fully developed. Now as, in the nature of things, these 
were not ‘^established without vigorous opposition from 
those who were thrust down into the lower castes, and as 
this opposition •must have manifested itself cliicfly in 
feuds, oj)en or secret, with their oj)pre^i^ors, I am inclined 
to suppose that t]^is Rudra book dates from the time of 
these secret leuds on the part of the conquered aborigines, 
as well as of the Yratyas or unbrahmanised Aryans, after 
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thcir.opeii resi^ance had been more or less criished.^-^ At 
such a time, the worship of a god who passes as the pro¬ 
totype of terror and fury is quite intelligible—The thirtieth 
book, in enumerating the different classes of persons to be 
dedicated at the purusha-Ttiedha, gives the names of most 
of the Indian mixed castes, whence we may at any rate 
conclude that the complete consolidation of the Urali- 
manical polity had then been effected. Some of the names 
here given are of peculiar interest. So, for example, the 
m/igadlia, who is dedicated in v. 5 “ aiikrushtdya.” The 
question arises. What is to be understood by mdgadlui ? 
If we take atikmahta in the sense of “great noise,” the 
most obvious inter]uetation of mdgadha is to understand 
it, with Mahidhara, in its epic sense, as signifying a 
minstrel,* son of a Vaisya by a Kshatriya. This agrees 
excellently witli the dedications immediately following (in 
V. 6), of tlie suia to the dance, ami of the ^ailusha to song, 
though not so well, it must be admitted, with the dedicLi- 
tions immediately preceding, of the Uiha (eunuch), the 
ayoglh (gambler?), and the pun 4 chal'd (liarhk). Tlie 
mdgadha. again appears in their company in v. 22,t and 
they cannot be said to throw the best light upon his moral 
character, a circumstance which is certainly surprising, 
considering the position held by this caste in the e})ic.; 
though, on the other hand, in India also, musicians, 
dancers, and sfngers (sailushas) have not’ at any time 
enjoyed the best reputation, ilut ailother interpretation 
of the word mdgadha is possible.^ * In the fifteenth, the 


V2B By Buddhist author Ya- 
BOinitra, scholiast of the Ahhidhar- 
inakosa, the f^atarudriya is stated 
to be a work by Vydsa against 
Buddhism, whence, however, we 
have probably to conclude only 
that it passed foi', and^was used as, 
a principal support for t^iva worship, 
especially in its detached form as a 
separate Upanishad; see Buruouf’s 
Jntroductiun d VUistoire du Buddk- 
ume, p. 568 ; y. St., ii. 2jf. 

* How he comes by this name is, 
it is true, not clear. 

t Here, hoAvever, the kitava is 
put instead of the ayogii, and be¬ 


sides, an express condition is laid 
down that the four must belong 
neither to the Sudra.nor to the 
Brdhmana caste. [By nyoyd may 
also be meant an unchaste woman ; 
see /. Str., i. 76.] 

J Sdyana, commenting on the 
corresponding passage flf the Taitt. 
Brdhmana (hi. 4. i), explains the 
word aiikrushtdya by atinindita~ 
devdya, “dediAted to the very 
Blameworthy as his deity ” [in Ka.- 
jendra Lala Mitra’s edition, p. 347] ; 
this ‘ very BhwaewoT^by, ’ it is true, 
might also refer to Ae bad moral 
reputation of the minstrels. 
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so-called Vrdtya book* of the Atliarva-Samhiia, the Vratya 
(i.e., the Indian living outside of the pale of Brahmadism) 
is brought into very special relation to the ‘puh^clmli and 
the mdgcbdha; faith is called his harlot, the mitra (friend ?) 
liis mdgadha; and similarly the dawn, the earth (?), the 
lightning his harlots, tlie mantra (formula), hasa (scorn ?), 
the thunder his mdgadhas. Owing to the obscurity of the 
Vratya book, the proper meaning of this passage is not 
altogether clear, and it is possible, therefore, that here also 
the dissolute minstrel might be intended. Still the con¬ 
nection set forth in the Sama-Sutras of Latyayana and 
Hrahyayana, as well as in the corresponding passage of the 
Katiya-Sutra between the Vratyas and the magadhadeHya. 
hrahmabandliup'^ and the hatred with which the Magadhas 
arc elsewhere (see lioth, p. 38) spoken of in the Atharva- 
Samhitd, both lead us to interpret the mdgadha of the 
Vrdtya book as an heretical teacher. For the passages, 
also, which we are more immediately discussing, this inter¬ 
pretation vies with the one already given; and it seems, 
in particular, to be favoured by the express direction in 
V. 22, that “tliQ'mdgadha, the harlot, the gambler, and the 
eunuch ” must neither be Siidras nor Brahmans,—an in¬ 
junction which would bo entirely superfluous for the muga- 
dha at least, supposing him to represent a mixed caste, l)ut 
whicl4'is,^quite appropriate if lihe word signifies “a native 
of the country Magadha.” If we adojit this latter inter¬ 
pretation, it follows that heretical (t.c., Buddhist) opinions 
must have existed in Magadha at the time of the com- 
])ositlon of this thirtieth adhydya. Meanwhile, however, 
the cpiestion which of these two interpretations is the 
better one remains, of course, unsolved.—The mention of 
the nalcshatrddarsa, “star-gazer,” in v. 10, and of the 


* Translated by Aufrecht, I. St., 
i. 130, ff. [The St. Petersburg Diet., 
«. t>.considers ‘the praise of the 
Vriitya in Ath. xv. as an idealising 
of the devout vagrant or mendicant 
{parivrdjaJca, &c.) the fact of his 
being specially connected with the 
pumcJiali and the mdgadha remains, 
nevertheless, very strange, and even 
with this intejfh-otatioli leads iis to 
surmise suggestions of Buddhism.] 
In the very sime way, the 


Mdgadha —explained by Sdyana ns 
Magadhaddotpanno hrahmachdri — 
is contemptuously introduced by 
the Stitiukdra (probf.bly Baudhii- 
yana?) to T. S,, vii. 5. 9. 4, in as.so- 
ciation with a punschcdl; see I, St,, 
xii, 330. — That there were good 
Brahmans also in Magadha appears 
from the name Magadkavdsi, which' 
is given to Prdtibodhipntra, the 
second son of Hrasva Miinddkeya, in 
6dnkh. Ar., vii. 14. 
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ganaha, “ calculator/’ in v. 20, permits ns, at all events, to 
conclude that astronomical, i.e.^ astrological, science w.as 
then actively pursued. It is to it that, according to Mahi- 
dliara at least, the “questions” repeatedly mentioned in v. 10 
relate, although Sayana, perliaps more correctly, thinks 
that they refer to the usual disputations of the Brahmans. 
The existence, too, of the so-called Vedic quinquennial 
cycle is apparent from the fact that in v. 15 (only in 
xxvii. 45 besides) the five names of its year.^ are enumc 
rated; and this supposes no inconsiderable proficiency in 
astronomical obsorvation.^^'^—A barren \<^ife is dedicated in 
V. 15 to tlm Atharvans, by which term Sayana understands 
the imprecatory and magical formulas bearing the name 
Atharvan; to wliich, tlierefore, one of their intended effects, 
barrenness, is here dedicated. If tliis be tlie coirect ex¬ 
planation, it necessarily follow^s that Atharvan - songs 
existed at the time of the thirtieth book.—The names of 
the three dice in v. 18 (Icrita, tretd, and d'vdpara) arc 
explained by Sayana, commenting on the corresponding 
I)assage of the Taittiriya-Brahmana, as the names of the epic 
y?^(7a-s’, which are identical with these—a supposition which 
will not hold good here, though it may, perhaps, in the 
case of the Taittiriya-Brahmana.'*—The hostile reference 
to the Charakacharya in v. 18 has already been touched 
upon (p. 87).^^*^ • , • ’ 

In the ear]ier*books there are two passages in particular 
which give an indication of the periefd from wliich they 
date. The first of these exists only»in the Kanva recen¬ 
sion, where it treats of tlie sacrifice at the consecration of 
the king. The text in the Madhyamdina recension (ix. 
40, X. 18) runs as follows: “This is your king, 0 ye So and 
So,” where, instead of the name of the pecfple, only the 
indefinite pronoun ami is used; whereas in the Kdnva 


Since saiTivatsara is here men¬ 
tioned twice, at the beginning ^ud 
at the end, possibly we have liere to 
do with a sexennial cycle even (cf. 
T. Br., iii. lo. 4. l); seejny paper. 
Die vedAs'chen Dachrichten von den 
Nakshatra,' ii, 298 (1862). The 
earliest allusion to the quinquennial 
yu(/a occurs in the Rik itself, iii. 
■55. 18 (i. 25. 8). 


* Where, moreover,* the fourth 
name, kali, is found, instead of the 
dskanda given here [see 1 . Sir,, i. 

^rfyana on^. Br., iii. 4. 16, p. 
361,explains (!) theword by ‘teacher 
of the art of dancing on the point 
of a bamboo ;** but l£o vatisanartin 
is introduced separately in v. 21 (T. 
Br., hi. 4. 17). 


II 
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recension we read (xi. 3. 3, 6. 3); “ Tins is your king* 0 ye 
Kurus, 0 ye Pafichalas ” * The second passage occurs in 
connection with the horse‘sacrifice (xxiii. 18). The nm~ 
hishi, or principal wife of. the king, performing this 
sacrifice, must, in order to obtain a son, pass the night by 
the side of the horse that has been immolated, placing its 
H^na on her upasilui; with her fellow-wives, who are 
forced to accompany her, she pours forth her sorrow in 
this lament: “0 Amb:!, O Ambika, 0 Ambalikd, no one 
takes mo (by force to the horse); (but if I go not of myself), 
the (spiteful) horse will lie with (another, as) the (wicked) 
Subbiidr;! who dwells in Kampfla.”t Kam])fla is a town 
in the country of the Pafichalas. Subhadra, therefore, 
would seem to be the wife of the king of that district,J 
and the benefits of the oAmmedha sacrifice are supposed 
to accrue to them, unless the mahishi consents voluntarily 
to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If we 
are justified in regarding the mahishi as the consort of a 
king of the Jvurus,—and the names Amlnli:a and Amba- 
lika actually appear in this connection in the Maha- 
P)harata, to wit, as the jiames of the mothers of Dhrita- 
rashtra and Pandn,—we might then with ])robability 
infer that there existed a hostile, jealous feeling on the 
ppt of the Kurus towards t^e i*anchdlas, a. feeling wdiich 
was possibly at that time only smouldering, but wjiich 
in the ejuc legend of the Maha-Phtlrata "v^e find -had burst 
out into the flame’ of open warfare. However this may 
be, the allusion to Kampi'la at all events betrays that the 
verse, or even the whole book (as well as the correspond- 


fs * 

* Silyana, on tho corresponding 
passage of the Brdhmaiiii (v, 3. 3. 
11), remarks that Baudhtiyaua roads 
esha no Bharatd rdjeti [thus T. S., 
i 8. 10. 2; T, Br., i. 7. ,4. 2]. 
ApastarabaJ- on the contrary, lets us 
choose between Bharatd, Kuravo, 
Pa'hckdld, Kurupdhchdlil, or jand 
rdjd, according tc tho people to 
whom tho king belongs. • [The 
Kilth., XV. 7, has esha te janate 
rdjd.'] r « 

t The Erdhmana of the White 
Yajus quotes only the beginning.of 
this verse ; consequently the words 


suhhadrikdm kumpilavdsinim are 
wanting in it. 

+ As a matter of fact, we find in 
the Mahd-Bhdrata a Subhadrd as 
wife of Arjuna, the representative 
of the Panchdlas ; on* account of a 
Subhadrd (possibly on account of 
her abduction, related in tho Mahd- 
Biidrata?) a great war seems to 
have arisen, as appears from some 
words quoted several times by the 
scholiast on Pdnini, Has he the 
authority of the Mahdbhdshya for 
this ? [the Mahdbhdshya has nothing 
about it]. 
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ing, passages*of tlie Taitt. Brdlimana), originated in the 
region of the Panplialas; and this inference holds good 
also for the eleventh hook of tlie Kariva rccensiond'^'-* Wo 
might further adfluce in proof of it the use of the word 
arjuna in the Madhyamdina, and of ]}halguna in the 
Klin va recension, in a formula relating to the’sacrifice 
at the consecration of the king (x. 21) : “ To obtain iiitre- 
})idity, to obtain food(, I, the offerer, ascend) thee(, O 
chariot,). I, the inviolate Arjuna (Plialguua),” i.e., Indra, 
Indra-like. Tor although we must take both these words 
in this latter sense, and not as proper names (see 1 . aSY., 
i. 190), yet, at any rate, some connection must be assumed 
between this use and the later one, where they appear as 
tlie aiipellation of the chief hero of the lYindiis (or J'ah- 
(diiilas?); and tins connection (;onsists in the fact that 
the legend specially applied these names of Indra* to 
that hero of the Tiindus (or PafichaLas ?) who was pre¬ 
eminently regarded by it as an incarnation of liidra. 

Lastly, as regards the critical relation of the richan in¬ 
corporated into the Yajus, I have to observe, that in generid 
the two recensions of the Kilnvas and of the Madliyani- 
dimts always agree with each other in this jiartiimlar, and 
that their dillerences refer, rather, to the Yajus-portions. 
One half of the Vajasaiiejji-Samhita consists'of richispov 
verses; the oilier of yujunsM, i.e., fornnjlas in ^rose, a. 
measured prose, too, which ri,ses no\v and then to a tpue 
rhythmical swing. The greater number of 'these richas 


128 iji g ^ KfUh. 

Ab., iv, 8, tliere are two vocativea 
instead of the two accuaative.s ; be¬ 
sides, we have mhhage for nuhliad- 
rdiji. The vocative JedmpUavdsini 
ia explained by S^yana, ‘ O thou 
that art veiled in a beautiful gar¬ 
ment’ {Jcdmpilaiahdenasldgkyo vcistra- 
viieslM uchyate; see 7 . si., xii, 312). 
This explanation is hardly justifi¬ 
able, and Mahidhara’s reference of 
the word to the city of Kiimplla 
must be retained, at least for the 
wording of the text which we have 
in the V. S. In the Pratijnd- 
Parii^ish^a, Kdinpilya is given as the 
eastern limit of Madhyadesa; see 
my Pratijnds&tra, pp. IOI-105. 


See "V. S., X. 21 ; the j)arallel 
passages in 1 ’. S., i, 8, 15, T. Er., 
i. 7. 9. I,' Kdtk., XV. 8, have no¬ 
thing of this. 

* The Erdliinana, moreover, ex¬ 
pressly designates arjuna as the 
‘secret name ’ {gukyam ndma) of In- 
dra [ii. 1. 2. ii, v. 4^ 3. 7]. How i.s 
this to be understood? The coni- 
mentary remarks on it; arjnna 
iti hindrasya rakasyam ndma ] ata 
era hhalu tatpnlre Pdndwvamadk- 
yame 'pravrittih. [What is the 
reading of the Kiinva recension in 
these passages ? Cias it, as in the 
Saiphitil, so here also, not arjuna, 
but phalguna f] 
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recur in the Rik-Samliita, and frequently "vritli cousifler- 
able variations, the origin and explanation of which I have 
already discussed in the introduction (sec above, pp. 9, 10). 
Eeadings more ancient than those of the^lil': are not found 
in the Yajus, or at least only once in a while, which results 
mainly from the fact that Rik and Yajus agree for the 
most part with each other, as opposed to the Sam an. We 
do, however, find that verses have undergone later altera¬ 
tions to adapt thein to the sense of the ritual. And 
finally, we meet* with a large number of readings whicli 
appear of equal authority with those of the Rik, especi¬ 
ally in the.verses which recur in those portions of the 
Rik-Sarnhita tliat are to be regarded as the most modern. 

The Vajasaneyi-Sarnhita, in both recensions, has been 
edited by myself (Berlin, 1849-52), with the comm,entary 
of Mahidhara,^^^ written towards the end of the sixteenth 
century; and in the course of next year a translation is 
intended to ai)pcar, which will give the ceremonial belong¬ 
ing* to each verse, together with a full glossaryOf the- 
work of tlata, a predecessor of Mahidhara, only fragments 
have been preserved, and the coiniiieiitary of Madhava, 
wliich related to the Kanva recension,^^^ appears to be 
entirely lost. Both were sup])lanted by Mahfdliara’s work, 
and consequently obliterated; a^n occurrence which has hap¬ 
pened m ‘a similar way in almost all branches of Indian 
literature, and is greatly to be regretted. 

^ I now turn to the Brdhmana.oi the. White Yajus, the 
Satapatka-Brdhmana, Vliich, from its compass and con¬ 
tents, undoubtedly occupies the most significant and im¬ 
portant position of all the Brahmanas. First, as to’its 


For whicli, unfortunately, no 
sufficient manuscript.materialu were 
at my disposal; see Muller, Preface 
to vol. vi. of his large edition of the 
Eik, p. xlvi, ^qq., and my reply in 
iitcrarisches Centmlblatt, 1875, pp. 
519, 520. 

* [This promise hfts not been ful¬ 
filled, owing to the pressure- of other 
la,bour8.] The fortieth adhydya, the 
Iiiopanishad, is iw the Xiinva recen¬ 
sion commented by ^aqikara ; it has 
bOen translated and edited several 
times together with this commen¬ 


tary (lately ag<ain by Euer in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, vol. viii.) [and 
vol. XV.—A lithographed edition of 
the text of the V^as. Saiphitii, with 
a Hindi translation of Mahidhara’s 
commentary, has been published by 
Giriprasiidavarman, lldja of Besma, 
1870-74, in Besma]. 

Upon'what this special state¬ 
ment is baaed I caunot at present 
show; but that Miidhava commented 
the V. S. also is shown, for example, 
by the quotation in Mahidhara to 
xiii. 45. • 
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extent,—is sufiaciently denoted by its very name, 
which describes it as consisting of lOO jpatlias (paths), or 
sections. The earliest known occurrence of this name is 
in the ninth vdrttiha to Pan. iv. 2. 60, and in the yami 
to Pan. V. 3. 100, both authorities of very doubtful* anti¬ 
quity. The same remark applies to the Naigcya-daivata, 
where the name also appears (see Benfey’s Sdmavedti, p. 
277). With tlie single exception of a passage in the twelfth 
book of the Maha-Bharata, to which 1 shall revert in the 
sequel, I have only met with it, besides, in the commen¬ 
taries and in the coloj)hons of the^ MSS. of the work itself. 
In the Madhyamdina school the Satapatlia-Brahmana con¬ 
sists of fourteen lalndas, each of which bears a special 
title in the coniinenlaries and in the colophons: tlies(i 
titles are usually borrowed from the contents; ii. and vii. 
are, however, to me inexplicable.f ^J’he fourteen kdncldH 
are together subdivided into 100 adhydyas (or 68 jpni- 
pdtliaicas), 438 hrdhiianas, and 7624 JeaydiJeds}''^'^ In tlie 
Kdnva recension the work consists of seventeen hdydas, 
the first, fifth, and fourteenth books being each divided 
into two parts; the first book, moreover, has here changed 
places with tire second, and forms, consequently, the second 
and third. Tlie names of the books are the same, but the 
division miopra2')dt}iakas is altogether unknown: the adky- 
dyas in the thirteen and a half books that have thus far 
been recovered * number 85, the 'brdlmimias 360, the Ican- 
dikds 496^. The total for the whofe work amounts, accord¬ 
ing to a list accompanying one of the manuscripts, to 104 
adhydpas, 446 'brdlvnimias, 5866 Icaydikds. If from tliis 
the recension of the Kanva school seems considerably 


• The gana is an dkritigana, and 
the BiUra to which it belongs is, ac¬ 
cording to the Calcutta edition, not 
explained in the Mahdbhdshya; 
possibly therefore it does not belong 
to the original text of Pdnini. [The 
vdrttika in question is, in point pf 
fact, explained in the Mahdbhdshya 
(fol. Cy**), and thus thff existence of 
the najjie iatapatha, as well as ahash- 
{ipathd (see p. I19), is guaranteed, 
at least for the time when this work 
was composed; see /. St., xiii. 443.] 
f The name of the second book is 


Ekapddikd, that of the seventh ZAio- 
tighata. 

For statements disagreeing 
with this, which are found in the 
MSS., see note on pfl. 119, 120. 

J Of the fourth book there exists 
only the first half; and the third, 
thirteenth, afSd sixteenth books are 
wanting altogether. [It is much to 
be regretted that nothing has yet 
been done Tor th% Kdnva recension, 
and that a complete co]»y has not 
yet been recovered.] 
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shorter than that of the Madhyamdinas, it*fe so only in 
appearance; the disparity is probably rather to be ex¬ 
plained by the greater length of the ImndiMs in the for¬ 
mer. Omissions, it is true, not uufreqiiently occur. For 
the rest, I have no means of ascertaining with perfect 
accuracy the precise relation of the Frahmana of the 
Kariva school to that of the Madhyarndinas; and what I 
liave. to say in the sequel will therefore ndate solely to the 
latter, unh'.ss I ex],)ressly mention the former. 

As 1 have already remarked, when speaking of the 
Samhita, the first nine kdndns of the Bralimana refer to 
the first eighteen books of the Sarnliita; th(.iy quote the 
.separate verses in the same order* word for word, exydain- 
ing them dogmatically, and establishing tlieir connection 
with the ritual. The tenth kdnda, which bears the name 
of Agni-rahasya (“ the mystery of fire ”), contains mystical 
legends and investigations as to tlie significance, &c., of the 
various ceremonies connected with the jireparation of the 
sacred fires, witliout referring to any particular portions of 
the Samhita. This is the case likewise in the eleventh 
called from its extent which contains 

a recapitulation of the entire ritual already discussed, ^vith 
supplements thereto, especially legends bearing upon it, 
together with special particulars concerning the study of 
the saefed works and the provisions made for this pur- 
])Ose. The twelfth h'mda, called Mndhya'nia, “the middle 
one,” treats" of j)rdya.f.hittaH or propitiatory ceremonies 
for untowa,rd events, either previous to the sacrifice, dur¬ 
ing, or after it; and it is only in its last portion, where 
the Sautramanf is discussed, that it refers to certain of the 
formulas contained in the Samhita (xix.-xxi.) and relating 
to this ceremony. The thirteenth Mnda, called Ahamedha, 
treats at some length .of the horse sacrifice; and then with 
extreme brevity of the human sacrifice, the universal sac¬ 
rifice, and tJis • sacrifice to the Manes; touching upon the 
relative portions of the Samhita (xxii.-xxxv.) but very 
seldom, and even then very .slightly. The fourteenth 
kdnda, called Ardnyaka, treats in its first three adhydyas 

Only in tlie tiutrodUjtion does of the new moon and full moon sac- 
a variation occur, as the Brdhma^ia rifices, which is evidently more cor- 
treats first of the morning and even- rect systematically, 
iug sacrifices, and not till afterwards * 
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of tl^e purification of the fire/"*^ and here it quotes almost 
in their entirety the three last books but one of the Sain- 
hitli (xxxvii.-xxxix.); the last six adhjdyas are of a purely 
speculative and legendary character, and form by them¬ 
selves a distinct work, or TJpanisliad, under the name of 
Vrikad-Aranyaka. This general suinimiry of the con¬ 
tents of the several kdndas of itself suggests the conjec¬ 
ture that the first nine constitute tlie most ancient, part 
*of the brabrnana, and that the last five, on the contrary, 
are of Liter origin,-r-a conjecture which closer investiga¬ 
tion reduces to a certainty, both on external and internal 
e.vidence. With reference to the external evidence, in the 
first jfiace, we find it distinctly stated in tlie passage of 
the Maha-lUiarata above alluded to (xii. 11/34) that the 
complete Satapatha com])rises (the tenth kdndo), 

a kiamgraha (the (tlcventh kdyda), and a Hari.ksha (the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and iburtoenth kd'ijd(is).^ I'urther, in 
the vdHtika already quoted for the name Satapatha, we 
also meet with the word shashf ipuilia as the name of a 

work ; and 1 have no hesitation in referring this name to 
the lirst nine kdndas, which collectively number sixty 
adliydyas. On the other hand, in suppoit of the opinion 
that the last five kdndas are a later addition to the first 
nine, I have to adiluce the^term Madhyuma (“the middle 
one”), the name of the twelfth kdndit, which can only be 
accounted for*in this way, whether we re^er it merely to 
the last three kdndas but one, or to all the five.* 


The pravargya concernH, ra¬ 
ther, the lustration of tlie sacrifioer 
himself ; see above note 124, p. 108. 

It is found in tho Pratijad- 
Parisishta also, and along with it 
the name nsUipatha (!) ; mtapatha, 
on the contrary, is apparently want¬ 
ing there ; see rny essay on tho Pra- 
tijiia-Sfitra, pp. 104, 105. 

* In tho latter case a difficulty is 
caused by the Kdnva recension, which 
subdivides the last Icdnda into two 
parts (xvi., xvii.) ; tli’is division, 
however, seems not to have been 
generally received, since in the MSS. 
of Saipkara’s commentary, at least, 
the Upanishad (xvii.) is reckoned 
throughout as beginning with the 


third ndhydija (viz., of the kdnda), 
so that xvi. and xvii. coincide.—[A 
highly remarkable statement is found 
in the MSS. of The Miidhyauidina 
.recension at v. 3. I. 14,'to tho effect 
that this point marks not only kdn- 
dasyd 'rdham, with Z36 Icandikds, 
but also, according to a marginal 
gloss, iatapathasyd 4 rdh,am, -with 
3129 kandikds ; see p. 497 of my 
edition. As a matter of fact, the 
preceding Icai^ikds do amount to 
this latter number ; but if we fix it 
as the norm fur the second half, 
we are onlj% brought down to xii. 7* 
3. 18, that*is, not even to the close 
of tho twelfth book ! The point 
which marks the exact half for tho 
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Now those last five kdmlas appear to stailA in the same 
order in which they actually and successively originated; 
so that each succeeding one is to be regarded as less 
ancient than the one'that precedes it. This conjecture is 
based on internal evidence drawn from the data therein 
contained,—evidence which at tlie same time decides the 
question of their being poi^terior to the first nine kdndas. 
In the first place, the tenth kdnda still connects itself 
pretty closely with the preceding books, especially in its 
great veneration for Sandilya, the principal authority upon 
the building of altars for the sacred fires. The following 
are the data which seem to me to favour the view that it 
belongs to a different period from the first nine books. In 
i, 5. I, fi‘., all the sacrifices already discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding Ijooks are enumerated in their proper order, and 
identified with the several ceremonies of the Agni-chayana, 
or preparation of the sacred fireplace.—Of the names 
of. teachers here mentioned, several end in -dyana, a ter¬ 
mination of which we find only one example in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth kdndas respectively: tlius we 
meet here with a Ilauhinayana, Sayakayaua, Vamaka- 
kshayana (also in vii.),rtajastambayana, ^/indilyayana (also 
in ix.), ^^cltyfiyani (also in viii), and the Sakdyanins.—The 
Va^^a appended at the close (J.e., the list of the teachers 
of this hook) differs from the general Vaiisa of the entire 
llralimana (at the close of the fourteentli hook) in not 
referring the work to ,Yajnavalkya, but to f^andilya, and 
also to Tura Kavasheya (whose ancestor Kavaslia we find 
on the banks of the Sarasvatf in the Aitareya-Brahmana). 
The only tribes mentioned are the Salvas and Kekayas 
(especially tlnyr king, A^ivapati Kaikeya),—two western 
tribes not elsewhere alluded to in the Brahmanas.—The 


present extent of the work (3812 Tc.) 
is at vi. 7. M 19, where also the 
MSS. repeat the above statement 
(p. 555).—It deserves special men¬ 
tion that the notatioru-,of the accents 
operates beyond the limits of the 
individual kandikds, the accent at 
the end of a karji^kd bejpg modified 
by the accent o* the first word of 
.the next kan^ikd. From this we 
might perhaps conclude that the 


marking of the accents is earlier in 
date than the division of the text 
into kandikds. As, however, we 
find exactly the same state of things 
W'ith regard to the fipal and initial 
words of the individual brdhmaifas 
{see Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 1875, P* 
314), we should also have to refer 
the brdhmana division to a later 
date, and this is hardly possible]. 
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legends hcre fts well as in the^ four succeeding laindas are 
mostly of an historical character, and are besides chiefly, 
connected with individual teachers who cannot have lived 
at a time very distant from that of the legends themselves. 
In the earlier hdndas, on the contrary, the legends l_g 
mostly of ’a mythological character, or, if historical, refer 
principally to occurrences belonging to .remote antiquity • 
so that here a distinct difference is evident.—The troyi 
mdyd (the three Vedas) is repeatedly discussed in a very 
special manner, and the number of the richas is stated to 
be 12,000, that of the verses 8000, and that of the 
sdmana 4000. Here also for the * first time appear the 
names Adhvaryiis, Bahvrichas, aqd Clihandogas side by 
side; * here, too, we have the first occurrence of the words 
npa-^ishid (as sdra of the Veda), upaninhaddm ddddh, 
'niimdhsd (mentioned once before, it is true, in the first 
kdnda), adlddcvatam,, adhiyajnam, adhydtmam; and 
lastly, iiere for the first time we have the form of address 
hhavdn (instead of the earlier 'bha.gavdn). Now and then 
also a sldka is quoted in confirmation, a thing which occurs 
extremely seldom in the preceding books. Further, many 
of the technical names of the sdmans and Madras are men¬ 
tioned (this, however, has occurred before, and also in the 
tenth book of the Samhita) ;*and generally, frequent refer¬ 
ence is made to,the connection subsisting with the rich/is 
and sdmans, which harmonises with the pecuharly mys¬ 
tical and systematising character of Ijie whole hdnda. 

That the eleventh kdnda is a supplement to the first 
nine is sufficiently evident from its contents. The first ' 
two adhydyas treat of the sacrifices at the new and full 
moon; the four following, of the morning and evening sacri¬ 
ficial fires, of the sacrifices at the three seasons of the year, 
of the inauguration of the pupil by the teacher {dclidrya), of 
the proper study of the sacred doctrines, &c.; and the last 
two, of the sacrifices of animals. The Rigveda, Yajitrvcda, 
and Sdmaveda, the Atharv&ngimsas, the anudisa'nas, the 
vidyds, the vdkovdkyd, the itihasapurdna>J^^^^' ndrdsansis, 
and the gdthds are named as subjects of study. We have 


* Along with the ydtuvidas (those Mimdns%, adli^laivatam, and 

skilful in witchcraft), sarpavidat adhydtmarp, occur several tiwes iu 
(serpent - charmers), devajanavidas, the earlier books. 

&c. 
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already met with this enumeration (sec 'p. 93) in. the 
second chapter of the Taitt.'Aranyaka, although in a coii- 
siderahly later form,* and we find a similar one in the 
fourteenth hdnda. In all these passages, the commen¬ 
taries,f probably with perfect justice, interpret these ex¬ 
pressions in tiiis way, viz., that first the Sarnhitas are speci¬ 
fied, and then the different parts of the llrahmanas; so that 
by the latter set of terms we should have to uiidcustand, not 
distinct species of works, ])ut only the several portions 
respectively so designated which were blended together in 
tlie Jlrahmanas, and out of whicli the .various branches of 
literature w(ire in coursb of time gradually developed. The 
terms anusdsana (“ritual precept” accordiiig to Silyana, 
but in Vrihad-Ar., ii. 5. 19, iv. 3. 25, Kathopan., 6 . 15, 
“ spiritual doctrine ”), mdyd, “ spiritual doctrine,” and 
gdilid, “strophe of a song” (along with Uoka), are in fact 
so used in a few j)assages {gdilid indeed pretty frequently) 
in these last five books, and in the Brahmanas oy Upa- 
nisliads of the Ilik and Saman, Similarly vdkovdkija in the 
sense of “ disputation ” occurs in the seventh kdnda, aiid 
iiihd^a at least once in the eleventh kdn^a. itself (i. 6 . 9). 
It is only the expressions ^rardva and ndrdkihsis that do 
not thus occur; in their stead—in the sense of narrative, 
legend—we find, rather, thetuums dkhydna, vydldbydnu, 
anmlvliykina, ypdkkydna. Vydkhydmi, together with anu- 
vydkhydud and upaj-ydkkydTia,, also occurs in the sense of 
“ ex])laniition.” In t^ese expressions, accordingly, we ha,ve 
evidence that at the time of this eleventh kdnda certain 
Samhitas and Brahmanas of the various Vedas, and even 
the Atharva-Samhita itself, were in existence. But,' fur¬ 
ther, as bearwig upon this point, in addition to the single 
verses from the songs of the Rik, which are here, as in the 
earlier books, frequently cited (l)y “ tad dad rishind ’hhy- 
dii'dktam”), we have in the eleventh kdrida one verj special 
quotation^ extending over an entire hymii, and introduced 
by the words “ tad dad uktap^atyuktam paficliadasarcham 
Eahvpichdli prdhuh.” It is an interesting fact for the 
critic that in oiir text of the Rik tb,e hymn in question 


* From it hafeviderftly originated + Here Siiyana forms an excop- 
a passage in Ysljnavalkya’s Code (i. tion, as he at least states the other 
45), which does not harmonise at all explanation also, 
with the rest of that work. 
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(mand. x. 957*numl)ers not fifteen l)ut eighteen riehas. 
Single Mokas are also frequently quoted as confirmation. 
Prom one of these it appears that the care taken of horses 
in the palace of Janamejaya had at that time passed into 
a proverb: this is also the first mention of this kirg. 
Endra here for the first time receives the name cf Maha- 
deva * (v. 3. 5).—In iii. 3. i, ff., special rules are for the first 
time given concerning the begging (bhikshd) of the hrahmn- 
chdrins, &c., whicli custom is besides alluded to in the 
thirtietli book of the Sainhita [v. 18].—But what throws 
special light upon the date of tlie elevcntli kdnda is the fre¬ 
quent mention here made, and for the first time, of Janaka, 
king (samrdj) of Videha, as the patron of Yajnavalkya. 
Tijo latter, tlio Kauru])anchala Uddalaka Aruni and his 
son Svcitaketu, are (as in the Vrihad-Aranyaka) the chief 
figures in the legends. 

The twelftli kdwhi alludes to the destruction of the 
kingdom of the Srifijayas, whom we find in the second 
kdnda at the height of their prosperity, and associated 
witli the Kurus. This connection may still be traced here, 
for it seems as if the Kauravya Valhika Bratipiya wished 
to take their part against Chakra, their enemy, wlio was a 
native of the country south of the Eeva, and priest of King 
Dushtan'tu of l)a^apuruslia#nrajya, but that his efforts 
failed.—Tiie n.ynes Varkaii Vaslikali) and'^Kaka 
Maudgalya prf)bably also point to a later period of time; 
tjie latter does not occur elsewhere except in the Vriliad- 
Aranyaka and the Taittin'yopanisha'd.—The Eigveda, the 
1 ajurveda, and tiie tSamaveda are mentioned, and we find 
testimony to the existence of the Vedic literature generally 
in the statement that a ceremony once tauglit by Indra to 
Vasishtha and formerly only known to the Vasishthas— 
whence in former times only a Vasishtha could act as 
hri/man (high priest) at its performance—miglit now be 
studied, by any one who liked, and consequently, that any ' 
one might officiate as- hrahTnan thereat.^*^^—In iii. 4. i 
occurs the first mention of purusha Ndrdyana .—The name 
of Proti Kau.<ambey^a Kausurubindi probaldv presui^poscs 
the existence of the Panchala city Kau^ambi. * 

* In the sixth kdnda he is still See on this /. St,, x. 3.1, 33, 

caUed wo/tdn devaA. ' > 
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The thirteenth hdn^ repeatedly mentions puruslm Hd- 
rdyana. Here also Knvera Vai^ravana, king of the Eaksh- 
asas, is named for the first time. So, too, we find hefe 
the first allusion to the siiktas of the Rik, the anuvdkas * 
of the Yajiis, the da^ats of the Saman, and parvans of 
the Atharvdnas and Angirasas, which division, however, 
does not appear in the extant text of the Atharvan. A 
division into parvans is also mentioned in connection with 
the Sarpavidyji and the Devajanavidya, so that by these 
names at all events distinct works must be understood. 
Of Itihasa and Purana nothing but the name is given; 
they are not spoken of as divided into parvam, a clear 
proof that even at that time they were merely understood 
as isolated stories and legends, and not as works of any 
extent.^^“—While in the first nine books the statement 
that a subject has been fiilly treated of already is expressed 
by tasyokio handJmh [or, so ’sdv eva landJmh, and tlie like], 
the same is expressed liere by tasyoktam hrdhmanam, —The, 
use in V. i. i8 of the words ekavachaiui and lahumchana 
exactly coiTesponds to their later grammatical significa¬ 
tion.—This kdnda is, however, very specially distinguished 
by the number of gdtJids, strophes of historical purport,, 
which it quotes at the close of the account of the horse 
Sacrifice, and in which are given the mimes of kings who 
celebrated it i,n earlier times. Only one, of these gdtlias 
appears in the Rik-.Samhita {mand. iv. 42. 8); the greater 
number of them recur in the last book of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, and in the Maha-Blnirata, xii. 910, ff., in both 
places with many variations.t The question here arises 
whether we have to regard these gdihds as fragments bf 
more lengthy hymns, or if they must be looked upon 
merely as separate memorial verses. The fact that in con¬ 
nection with some of these names (if we take into account 


* This term, however, occurs ia 
the preceding hlndas also, e.g., in 
ix. I. I. 15. 

las jg favoured ■ also by the 
fact that they are here attributed to 
fishermen and fowlers ; with which 
may be compsied th'fe tale of the 
fishermaiden as mother of Vydsa, in 
the Mahit-Bhdrata. The whole state¬ 
ment recurs in almost identical 


terms in the ^tokh, sSr. j xvi. 2; As- 
val. Sr., X. 7. • 

t The passages in the Mah£i-Bh 4 - 
rata evidently connect themselves 
with the •^iitapatha-Brdhmana, to 
which, as well as to its author Ydj- 
navalkya, and his patron Janaka, 
special regard, is had in this book of 
tile Mahd- Bhdrata. [See also 6dukh., 
xvi. 8. 25-29. 32,] . 
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tlie Aitarcya-Jk'aliinana also) two, three, four, five, and 
even six verses are quoted, and always in the same metre, 
in Alohas, certainly favours the former view. Only one ex¬ 
ception occurs where the first and fourth verses are slohas, 
hut the second trishtubh, the third not being quoted at all; 
it is, however, according to the commentary, understood by 
implication, so tliat this instance tells, perhaps, with a very 
special force in favour of the view in question. The ana¬ 
logy of the gdthds or Alohas of non-historic purport quoted 
elsewhere cannot be brought forward in support either of 
the one view or of the other, for the very same uncertainty 
exists respecting them. Moreover, these vei'ses repeatedly 
contain very old Vedic forms.* Again, their exjjressions 
of eulogy are for the most part very hyperbolical, and they 
might therefore ijcrhaps be looked upon as the utterance 
of a still fresh feeling of gratitude; so that we should have 
to consider their origin as in part contemporary with the 
princes they extol: otherwise this circumstance does not 
readily admit of exjDlanation.’f A passage in the tliirteenth 
hdnda itself directly favours this view (see L St., i. 187). 
Among the kings here named the following deserve special 
mention: Bharata, son of Dul.ishanta and the Apsaras 
Sakuntala, and descendant of Siidyumua—Satanfka I Sat- 
rajita, king of the Bharatas, ^nd enemy of Dhritarashtra/- 
king of the Kasis—rurukutsa§ Aikshvaka—Bara Avruira 
Hairanyanabha Sausalya — but above all,* Janamejaya 
Parikshita, with the Pariksliitiyas (his three brothers), Bln- 
niasena, Ugrasena, and Srutasena, who by means of the 
horse sacrifice w'ere absolved from “ all guilt, all hrahma- 
luityd.” The time whqn these last four lived cannot be con¬ 
sidered as very distant from that of ih^kdiida^ itself, since 
their sacrificial priest Indrota Daivapa Saunaka (whom the 
Mahd-Bharata, xii. 5595, also specifies as such) is once 
mentioned in it apparently as coming forward in opposi-. 


'' And iianieB too: th\i8, the king Still this is Loth in itself a very 
of th« Pauch^ilas is called Kraivya, forced explanation, and besides many 
the explanation given by the Brdh- of these verses a* of purely histori* 
mana being that the Pa&ch.;^la3 were cal purport, and contain no allusion 
‘ formerly ’ called Krivis. to the presents given to the priests. 

+ Unless these verses were merely J See Vdj. Si., 34. (not in the 
invented by priests in order to sti- Rik). 

raulate kings to copy and emulate § See Rik, mand. iv. 42. 8. 
the liberality of their ancestors. 
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tion to Bliallaveya; while his own opinion^ differing, from 
that of the latter, is in turn rejected by Yajnavalkya. On 
accohnt of the interest of the subject I introduce here an¬ 
other passage from the fourteenth hook, from which we 
may gather the same result. We there find a rival of 
Yajnavalkya testing him with a question, the solution of 
..which the former had* previously* obtained from a Gan- 
dharva, who held in his possession the daughter of Kupya 
Patamchala of tlie country of the Madras;—the question, 
luimely, “ Whither have the Parikshitas gone ?” the solu¬ 
tion of which therefore appears to have been looked upon 
as extremely difficult. Yajnavalkya answers: “ Thither 
■wdiere (all) ahamcilha sacrificers go.” Consequently the 
Parikshitas must at that time have been altogeilier 
extinct. Yet their life and end must have been still 
fresh in the memory of the peojde, and a subject of 
general curiosity.* It almost seems as though their “ guilt, 
their hralmiahatyd” had been too great for people to be¬ 
lieve that it could have been atoned for by sacrifices were 
they ever so holy ; or that by such means the Parikshitas 
could have become partakers of, the reward fixed for utlicr 
less culpable evil-doers. It appears further as if the Brah¬ 
mans had taken special pains to rehabilitate their memory, 
•and in this undoubtedly the^' were conqdetely successful. 
Or was it, on the contrary, that the majesty and power of 
the Parikshitas was so great and dazzling, and their end so 
surprising, that it was difficult to believe they had really 
passed away ? I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

The fourteentli Icdnda, at the beginning of its first part 
(that relating to ritual), contains a legend of a contention 
among the ..gods, in which Vishnu came off victorious, 
whence it became customary to say, “Vishnu is the 
srfishtha (luckiest ?) of the gods.” lids is the first time 
that we find Vishnu brought into such prominence; 
indeed, Jie otherwise only appears in the legend of 
the three strides, and as the • representative of the 
sacrifice itself,—a position which is, in fact, ascribed to 


* The country of the Madras lies wife of Ptindu' and mothor of the 
in the northwest, Qid is therefore two youngest Par.idavas, Nakula and 
remote from^ the country of the Sahadeva, was a native of this re- 
Kurus, According to the Mabd- gion, and Parlkshit also had a M 4 - 
Bhdrata, however, Mddri, second dravati to wife. 
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him^herc alsyp» Indra, as here related, afterwards strikes 
oif his head in jealousyThe second part of this kdnda, 
the Vrihcid-Aranyaka, which consists of five pra^xithdkas, 
or six adhydyas, is again divided into three kdndas, tlie 
Madhukdmda, adhy. i. ii. (prop. i. i-ii. 5); the YdjnavM.- 
kiya-kdnda, adhy. iii. iv. {prap. ii. 6-iv. 3); and the Khila- 
kdnda, adhy. v. vi. (prap. iv? 4-v. 5). Of these three divi¬ 
sions, each succeeding one appears to be later than thatwliich 
})recedes it, and each closes with a Vaii.^a or statement of 
.the line of teachers, cariicd hack to Brahman, the juimeval 
source. The third hrdlmmm of the Madhu-kanda is an 
explanation of three Hokas prefi.xed to it, a form of 
which wo have no previous example. The fifth {adhy. ii. 
i) contains, as has already been stated (p. 51), another 
recension of the legend related in the fourth adhydpa of 
the Kanslutaky-tl})anishad, of Ajatasatru, the king^ of 
Kasi, who was jealous of .Tanaka’s fame as a patron of 
learning. The eighth (adhy. ii. 4) contains another rc- 
oensioi; of the closing legend in the Yajnavalkfya-kanda, 
of Yajnavalkya’s two wives, Maitreyf and Katyayanf,— 
this being the first mention we have of these names. 
Here, as als<j in the eleventh kanda, we find an enumera¬ 
tion of the subjects of Yedic study, namely, Riyveda, 
Yajurvedd, Sdmaveda, the fAtJmrvdhgirasas, ifAhdsa, 
rdna, vidyds, upanisliads, Mokas, sdiras, am.urydkJtydnas, 
vydkhyd'/tas.* •Idie same enumeration recurs in the Yfijna- 
valkfya-kiinda (adhy. vi. 10), ^amkara and Dvlvedaganga, 
the commentators of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, both, like 
Sfiyana (on the eleventh Icdndhi), take the expressions 
itihdsa, &c., to mean sections in the Brdhmanas. They 
are, in fact, as I have already pointed out (pj 122), used in 


This is wrong. The gods send 
forth ants to gnaw the bowstring of 
Vishnu, who stands leaning on bis 
bended bow; the string, snapping 
and springihg upwards, severs his 
head from^his body. ■ The same 
^legend recurs not only m the par¬ 
allel passage of tho Taitt. Ar. (v. 
1), but also in the Pafich. Br., vii. 5. 
6; but whilst in the l^at. Br. it is 
related of Vishnu, the Taitt. Ar. 
tells it of Makha Vaisbnava, and 


the Paiich. Br. of Makha alone (cf. 
also Tl S., iii. 2. 4. i). In the 
Satapatha, Makha is oifly mentioned 
among the gods who assembled, 
though, to be sun?, he ai)pears iin- 
icrediately bef'jre Vishnu. 

* The last five expression^ take 
here the place of anuidsana, 'adko- 
vdkya, ns^Sn^and gdthda in 

the eleventh book. The latter are 
clearly the more ancient. 
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this sense in the Erahmanas themselves. .Jt is onlj in 
regard to slijtra* that I am unable to prove a similar use 
(though Dviveclagauga pretty frequently calls certain 
sentences by the name of slUra, e.g., i. 2. 18, 22, 3. i, &c.); 
and this term raises a doubt whether the opinion of the 
commentators ought to hold good with reference to these 
passages also, and their time.* The ninth (which is the 
last) hrdhmana is evidently the one from which tlie, 
Madhu-kanda received its name. It treats of the intimate 
relation existing between the four elements (eartli, watei’, 
fire, air), the sun, the quarters of the heavens, the moon, 
lightning, thunder, dhd^a (ether), &;c., on the one hand, 
and all beings on the other; this relation being set forth 
by representing the one as the madhu (honey) of the 
other. This doctrine is traced to Dadhyanch Atharvana, 
as is also, in fact, done in the Rik-Samhita itself (i. 116. 
12, 117. 22). . In the beginning of the fourth hdnda of the 
J^atap. Brahmana also (iv. i. 5. 18) we find the madliu 
ndma hrdlimanam mentioned expressly in this connection; 
Sayana, too, quotes ^diydyana (- Vdjasancyau) in support 
of it. A very early datte is thus guaranteed for the 
name at least, and probably also for the contents of this 
chapter; thougli its form, of course, cannot make any 
iwetension to higli antiquity. The concluding Vaii^a here, 
as ’elscfvvjicre, varies Very much in the two schools; that 
is, as regards the last twenty members or s6 back to Yiiska 
and Asunijana'; but from tliese upwards to the mythical 
fountain-heads tlie two schools generally agree. Asura- 
yana himself (consequently, also Yaska, who is recorded 
as his contemporary) is here placed two stages after Asuri; 
at - the end of the Khila-kanda he is even designated as 
his pupil; Asuri, again, being set down as the pupil of 
Yajiiavalkya. The list closes, therefore, with about the 
twenty-fifth member from the latter. It must conse¬ 
quently h,ave been continued long after the Madhu-kanda 
had been finally put into shape, since both the analogy of 
the Vah^a contained in the last hrdhmana but hne.of the 
Khila-kanda aiM the very nature of the case forbid the 


C * 

• '* The word ^tra is fornid several supreme Brahman itself, which, like 
times here, but in the sense of a band, embraces and'holds together 
‘ thread, band,’ only, to denote the everything. 
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conclusioil that* its redaction could have taken place so 
late as the twenty-fifth generation from Yajnavalkya. The 
commentators never enter into any explanation of these 
Vandas; doubtless, therefore, they too regarded them as 
supplements. The names themselves are naturally highl}*' 
interesting, and, as far at least as the later stages are con¬ 
cerned, are probably strictly authentic,—The aim of the 
Ydjmvalldya-hdnda is the glorification of Yajnavalkya, 
and it recounts how, at the court of his patron Janaka, 
king of Videha, lie silenced all the Brahmans* of the 
Kiirupanchalas,&c.,and gained his patrons full confidence 
(like the corresponding legends in the twelfth book of the 
Maha-Bharata). The legend naiTated in the eleventh Icdnda 
(vi. 3. I. ff.) may perhaps have been the model; at least 
the YajnaValkiya here begins in exactly the same manner, 
and gives also, almost in the same words, the account of 
the discomfiture and punishnaent of Vidagdlia Sakalya, 
which alone is given in the eleventh M'nda. It closes with 
a legend already given in the I\Iadhu-kunda, but with some 
deviations. The expressions pdnditya, 'muni, and niauna, 
occurring in this hdnda, are worthy of special notice as 
being uew“® (iii. 2. i,' iv. 2! 25); further, eJeahausa, ka- 
maiia, idpasa (iv. i. 12, 22), pmvrdjin (iv. 2. 25, where 
hh'ihhdcJuirya is recommendt.d), and praHhuddlui (iv. 2.’ 
17 ; the verb pratihulh occurs in this sense i. 2, 21), and 
lastly, the names didnddla ‘jmd paulkam (iv. i. 22). I am 
now- of opinion t that it is to this Yajnavalki'ya-kfinda 
that the vd,rttika to Paiiini iv. 3. 105 refei’S when it speaks 
of the Ydjnamlkdni hrdlmmidni as not pivrdma-prokta, 
but tulyakdla, “ contemporaneous,” ic., witli IViniui. ITie 
wording of the vdrltika does not necessarily • imply that 


* Aiuonp; them Asvala, the king’s 
Vidagdhii {^dkal^’-a, who lost 
bis life for his impertinence, Kaliola 
Kauebitukeya, and Gdrgl Vitcha- 
knavi, who .all four (the latter, at 
least, according to the Grihya-Sutra) 
may be looked upon as re^esenta- 
tives of the Rik, towards which 
therefore a kind of jealousy is here 
umnistakably exhibited. 

^■•““The word mvni occurs in 
the later 2>ortions of the Rik-Saip- 


hitd, viz., viii, 17. 14, and x. 136. 
2-5."—First Gennaii edition, Errata. 
Paulkasa is found also in V. S. 30. 
17 - 

t Formerly I was of different 
opinion ; see /. jA., i. 57. Many of 
the views there exitressed—especi* 
ally 2)p. 161-232—have here either 
been further ddvelopCl or modified 
after careful consideration of the 
various pa.ssuges, as may be perceived 
by com2)arison. 
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these Brahmanas originated from YajnaValkyi himself; 
consequently they might bear his name simply because 
treating of him. I prefer the latter view, for it appears to 
me very hazardous to regard the entire Satapatha-Brah- 
mana, or even its last books only, as directly bearing the 
name of Yajuavalkya,—however fully it may embody his 
system,—or to set it down as contemporaneous with, or 
but little anterior to, Punini, In regard to the Yajnaval- 
kiya-kanda, hoAvcver, I have not the sliglitest hesitation in 
doing tlie latter.^^’-—Finally, the Khila-hdnda, or last kdnda 
of the Vriliad-Ai'anyaka, is uniformly described by the 
commentators as such a hhila, or supplement; and as a 
matter of fact it is clearly enough distinguished from the 
other hindan. Its first adkydya —the fifth of the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka—is made up of a number of small fragments, 
which coiiiain for the most part mystical plays upon words, 
of the most clumsy description. The second adiiydya con- 
t.ains two hrdhviatim, parts of which, as I have already 
remarked (p. 71), recur in precisely the same form in the 
Chhandogyopanishud vii. i, 3. Of the third hrdhrtiana, 
which contains ritual injunctions, we also find another 
recension, Hid. vii. 2. It cdncludes with a Vah^a, not, 
liowcver, in the form of a list, but of a detailed account. 
’.According to it, the first author of the doctrine here taught 
was Uddiilaka Aruni, who imparted it to Yajnavalkya, here 
for the first time called Vajasaiieya; * his pupil was Madh- 
uka Paifigya, from Yhom the doctrine was transmitted to 
<Jhfi(la Bhagavitti, then to Janaki Ayahsthuna, aiid lastly 
to Satyakama Jabiila. The name of the latter (a teacher 
often alluded to in the Chhandogyopfinishad) is in fact 
borne in later works by a school of the White Yajus, so 


On thiH subjftct compare Gold- 
etucker’s detailed discusBion in his 
Pdnini, p^,l32 140, aud my special 
rejoinder, 1 . St., v. 65-74, xiii. 443, 
444, I. Str., ii. 214. According to 
these expositions, the author of the 
vdrttikas must, on the one hand, have 
considered the TdjnavalJcdni Brdh- 
mandni as originally promulgated 
(prokta) by ^’’djnaifife.lkya ; but, on 
the other hand, he must also have 
looked upon the recension then ex¬ 
tant as contemporaneous with Fii- 


nini. Although he here counts 
Ydjnavalkya among the purdnas, 
* ancients,*—aud this interpretation 
is required by the wording of the 
vdritika, —yet the Kdsiksi, on the 
contrary, expressly declares him to 
be “not chirakdla.”* 

* In,'the Ydjnavalklyakdnda Ud- 
ddlaka Aru^i is, like the other Brah¬ 
mans, silenced by Ydjnavalkya, no 
mention being made,of his being 
the preceptor of the latter. 
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that wB might phrhaps ascribe, to him the final adjustment 
of this doctrine in its existing form. The fourth and last 
hrdlimwm of this adhydya is, like the third, sur})rising, 
from the nature of its contents, which, consisting as they 
do of the rites to be observed before, and at the time of, 
coitus, as well as after the birth of a son, more properly 
pertain to a Grihya-Sfitra. It too closo.s with a Van.<’a,* 
this time of quite unusual length, and distinguished, as far 
as the more recent members are concerned, by this })ecu]i- 
arity, that their names are formed by the addition of putra 
to the mother’s name (see above p. 71), and that botli 
parts of the names are accentuated. Asiiri is here called 
the pupil of Yajnavalkya, and the latter the pupil of 
Uddalako. Tlimi, liaving passed tlirough ten more stages 
and arri\a3d at Aditya, tlie sun-god, as the original author, 
we find the following words as the close of the whole 
Brahmana : dditydni 'mdni sulldni yajdnshi VdjasancyerM 
Vdjnavalkyend ”khydyante,‘i]io&e 'Wh\te Yajus-texts ori¬ 
ginating t from Aditya are transmitted by Viijasaneya 
Yajnavalkya.’ According to Sanikara a.nd Dvivedagafiga, 
this Yaiisa does not refer to the Khila-kanda, but to the 
entire Pravachana, the entire Yeda {i.e., the White Yajus). 
This view is at all events favoured by the fa(;t that tlu^ 
Vansa at the close of the tenth book (the only one wjiick 
a]')pears in the whole of the Sata])atha-llr!ihir.ana, besides 
those of the Madhu-kanda, Ydjnavalkiya-kanda, aud Khila- 
kanda) J evidently refers to this Vah^a, and presupposes 
its existence w'hen at its commencement it says : samdnam. 
d Sdmjivipntrdt, ‘ up to Sainjivfputra the teachers are the 
same.’ For, ascending from this Sarnjfviputra, there are 
still in this Vah^a three steps up to Yajnavalkya, while in 
the tenth book, as before remarked, the doctrine is not 
traced up to the latter at all, but from Sarajfvfputra 
through live steps to ^andilya, and through two more to 
'lura Kavasheya.§—This latter circumstance suggests to 


* In the Kilnva recension the 
Vah. 4 afl invariably form n^parate 
chapters. 

+ Or : ‘these White Yajus-texts 
are named by Viijasaneya Yiijnaval- 
kya as originating from Aditya’ (?), 
i The Kiinva recension adds this 


Vah^a here too at the close after 
the words: Ydjnavalhjcnd "khyd- 
yante. ^, 

. § Who is quoted nb the Aitar. 
Brdhmania as contemporaneous with 
Janamejaya (as his sacrificial priest); 
see /. St., i. 203, note. 
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iis, moreover, tlie possibility of yet anoilief division nf tlie 
{^atapatba-Brahmana with reference to the origin of the dif¬ 
ferent hdruias. For in the first five and the last four Icdndas 
the name of Yajnavalkya meets us exclusively, and very fre¬ 
quently, as tliat of the teacher whose opinion is appealed to 
as the decisive autliority, whose system consequently is in 
any case there set forth * Further, if we except the Yajna- 
valkiya-binda and the gdtlidsin the thirteentli hdnda, races 
settled in eastern or centi-al Hindustan are the only ones 
mentioned in these hdndUi^i, the Kurupafichalas, Ko- 
salaVidelias, Sviknas, and Srifijayas, Once only the Pra- 
chyas (eastern tribes) are oj)posed to the Vahikas (western 
tribes); again there is once mention made of the U di'chyas (in- 
liabitants of the north); and lastly, tlie (southern) Nishadhas 
are once alluded to in the name of their king, Nala Naisha- 
dha (or, as he is here called, Naishidha). From this the 
remaining hdndas —tin; sixth to the tenth—difler palpably 
enough. They recognise Si'indilya as the final autliority f 
instead of Yljnavalkya, whom they do not even name ; 
neither do they mention any but north-west(;rn races, 
viz., the Gandhiiras with their king Nagnajit, the Salvas, 
and the Kekayas.|; May not the above-mentioned Yan^a 
apply not only to the tenth book, but to these five hdndas? 
Since the latter treat specially of the fire-ritual, of the 
erection of“->the sacred fire-altars, thoir ])ossible north- 


* The fact that this is so clear 
may easily account for the circura- 
htance that the Puniiias have here 
for once a statement in conformity 
with fact, as they cite Ydjnavalkya 
as the author of the White Yajus. 
We may here mention that the name 
of Yiijnavalkya occurs nowhere else 
in Vedic literature, wliich might he 
exjdained partly by the difference of 
locality, partly by his having edited 
the White Yajus after the text of 
the other Vedas had been fixed; 
though the latter^rcason seems in¬ 
sufficient, since other teachers of 
the White Yajus are mentioned fre¬ 
quently in lart ir Vedic literature, as, 
for instance, Aruni, l^vetaketu, Satya- 
kiima Jilbiila, &c., who are either 
his contemporaries, or belong to even 


later times. Besides, his patron Ju- 
naka is mentioned at least in tbe 
Kau.sliitaky - Upanishad. [In two 
suctions of the Kaushltaki-, or, 
Sdriklulyana-Aranyaka, which, how¬ 
ever, are clearly of very late origin, 
Yiijnavalkya hiunself is actually 
cited (9. 7 and 13. l) ; hut these 
passages are themselves direct quo¬ 
tations from Satap. Br. xiv.—In the 
(lopatha-Br., which shows so many 
special points of relationship to the 
Satapatha, Yiijnavalkya is never 
mentioned.] 

t So--do tho Silma-Sfitras ; ^fin. 
dilya is mentioned besides in the 
Chlidndogyop. only. 

J ^'he legend concerning these re¬ 
curs tbe Chbundogyop. 
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'weRte:^!! origin unight be explained by the fact that the 
doctrine uj)on this subject had, thongli differing from tliat 
of the Pcrsa-Aryans, been kept particularly pure in tlie 
north-west owing to tlie proximity of this latter people.* 
However this may be, whether the north-western on'gin of 
the doctrine of tliese live kdndas be well founded or otlier- 
wise,’'^^ they at any rate belong, in their present fornj, 
to the same period as (the tenth ])0ssihly to a .somewhat 
later ])eriod tlian) the first live kdndm.^ On tliis point the 
mention of Ariina Aiipavesi, Aruni, Svctaketu Aruneya, 
.and of Indradyiimna (in the tenth book), as well as tlie 
frecpient reprehension of the Charakadhvaryiis, is decisive. 
Tliat the various parts of the Ih-ilhmana were blended to¬ 
gether by one arranging harnP^^ is evident in jiarticular 
from tilt .re])eated occurrence of phrases intimating that a 
suliject has already been treated of in an earlier part, or is 
to he found presented more in detail in a later ])art. A 
closer investigation of the various instances where this 
occurs has not as yet been within my power. 

The number of deviations in regard to ritual or readings 
cited in the Brahmana is very great. To those regnrd is 
had here and there even in the Sarnhitii itself, two differ¬ 
ent mirnTras being quoted side by side as equally good. 
Most lyecpiently the citation of such variations in the. 
Briihmana is introduced by the words ity ckc, or tad nhvh ; 
yet pretv./ often •the names of individual teabhers are also 
mentioned;, who must here, in part at least, be looked upon 
as representing the schools which beat their names. Thus 
in addition to those already named we have: Ashadha 
Savay'hsa, Barku Vdrshna, Aupoditeya, Bafichi, Takshan, 
Jfvala Chailaki, Asuri, Madhuki, Kahoda Kaushftaki, Var- 
shnya Satyayajna, Satyayajni, Tandya, Budila*Asvatarasvi, 


* Ought we to briug the 
' yanins -into direct connection with 
the latter? Exit then what would 
become of tlie connection between 
ydkiiyanya (in the Maitrilyani-Upa- 
uishad) and the Siikyas? 

See on this tuy detAiled dis¬ 
cussion in 7 . St., xiii. 265-269, where 
I call special attention to various 
difiFerences in point of language be¬ 
tween books i.-v. and vi.-ix.’ 


The strong censure passed up¬ 
on the residents on the eu western 
rivers in ix. 3. I. 24 must be ascribed 
to this ‘ arranging hand ; ’ see 7 . St,, 
xiii. 267.—Th^t the White Yajus 
was arranged in eastern H iudustiin, 
seems to be proved by the statements 
in the Pratijn(^-Pari^iBhta respecting 
the extent of the MSdhyadesa ; see 
my essay on the Pratijnd-Sdtra, pp. 
101, 105. 
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Rama Aupatasvini, Kaukiista, Mdhitthi, Mudimbha* Au- 
danya, Saumapau Marmtantavyau, Satyakama Jabala, ^ai- 
lali, &c. Besides the Charakadhvaryus, Bhallaveya in par¬ 
ticular is regularly censured, from which I conclude, as 
already stated (p. 95), that the Bhiillavi-Brahmana should 
be reckoned among those of the Black Yajus. By the 
*\eke” where these are found fault with, we should pro¬ 
bably also understand (c.^., once for certain in the lirst 
kdnda) the adherents of the Black Yajus. Once, however 
(in the eighth hdnda), a reading of the Kanva school is 
quoted by “cite” and disputed. How the matter stands 
in the Brahmana of the latter as to this passage, wliether 
it finds fault with the reading of the Madhyamdiiia school, 
I am not able to say. A collection of passages of this 
kind would naturally be of peculiar interest. 

The legends interspersed in such numbers throughout 
the Bralimana have a special significance. In some of 
them the language is extremely antiquated, and it is ]>ro- 
bable therefore that before their incorporation into it they 
possessed an independent form. The following deserve 
special mention from their being treated in detail, viz:., the 
legends of the Deluge and the rescue of Manu; of the 
emigration of Videgha M.ithava from the Sarasvati to the 
.Sadanira in the country of. the Kosala-Videhas ; of the 
restoration to youth of Chyavana by the Ai^yins* at the 
request of his wife Sukanya, the daughter of Saryata Ma- 
nava; of the contest between Kadrii and Suparni; of the 
love and separation of I’uniravas and Urva^i, arid others. 
Many of them re^ippear as episodes in the epic, in a 
metrical garb, and often very much altered. It is 
obvious that we have here a much more intimate con¬ 
nection with the epic than exists in the othes Brah- 
manas. The names Valliika, Janamejaya, and Nagnajit 
have the most direct reference to the legend of the Maha- 
Bharata;^, as also the names already discussed above in 
connection with the Sairihita, Amba, Anibika, Ambalika, 
Subhadra, and the use there made of the words arjuna and 
phalguna. In any case, we njust look for the explanation 


* Compare the Miqibhas in the Mddhuki (or Paiflgya), and Kauahi* 
Altar. Br.—Of the above, only Bu- taki are mentioned elsewhere, 
dila, the Saumdpau, Satyakdma, - 
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of this in the circumstance, that this Brdhniana suhstaii- 
tially originated and attained its final shape among the 
tribes of tlie Kurupanchalas and the neighhoiiriiig Kosala- 
Videhas. The king of the latter, Janaka, who is repre¬ 
sented in it as the chief patron of the sacred doctrine it 
emhoclies, hears the same name as the father of Si't.'i and 
fatlier-in-law of Eania, in the Eamayana.' This is, how¬ 
ever, tlie only point of contact with the Kamayana legend 
which can liere he traced, and as the name Janaka seems 
to have helongod to the whole family, it also virtually dis¬ 
appears. Nevertheless T am inclined to identify the father 
of Sita with this exceptionally holy Janaka, being gf 
opinioji that Sitii herself is a mere ahstraction, and that 
consequently she had assigned to her the most renowned 
father possible. As regards the special relation in which 
the Brahmana stands to the legend of tlie Maha-Bharata, 
Lassen, it is well known, takes.as the fundamental feature 
of tire latter a coidlict between the Kui'iis and the Bah- 
chalas, ending in their mutual annihilation, the latter being 
led by thfe family of the I’andus, who came from the west. 
Now at the time of the Brahmana, we find the Kurus and 
the l^nlclnilas still in full prosperity,* and also united in 
tlie closest bonds of friendship as one peoplc.f Conse¬ 
quently this internecine stri|e cannot yet have taken place. 
On the other hand, in the latest, portions of the Brafimana, 
we find the prosperity, the sin, the cxpiaticxi, and the fall 
of Jaiiamejaya IVirikshita and his brothers Jlliimasena, 
Ugrasena, and Srutaseiia, and of the whole family of the 
Parikshitas, apparently still fresh in the memory of the 
people and discussed as a subject of controversy. In the 
Maha-Bharata boundless confusion prevails regarding these 
names. Janamejaya and his brothers, already mentioned, 
are represented either as great-grandsons of Kiiru, or else 
as the great-grandsons of the Panduid Arjuna, at whose 
snake-sacrifice Vai^ampayana related the history of the 


* Though certainly in the last por¬ 
tions of the Br. the KosaVi-Videhas 
seem to have a certain {»,t;eponder- 
ance ; and there had perhaps existed 
os early as the time of the SaTphitd 
(see p. 114) a certain rivalry between 
the Kurus and Fahchtilas. 


+ At least I am not able to offer 
another expJfination of the word 
Kuruparichdla ; it is, moreover, note¬ 
worthy thatjio name of a king of tlie 
Kurupahchdins is «ver mentioned. 
Such names are quoted only for 
Kauravya- or Pdfichdla-kings. 
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Rama Aupatasvini, Kaukiista, Mahittlii, !JIudimbha* Au- 
danya, Saumapau Manutantavyau, Satyakama Jabala, Sai- 
Idli, &c. Besides the Gharakadhvaryus, Bhallaveya in par¬ 
ticular is regularly censured, from- whicli I conclude, as 
already stated (p. 95), that the Bhallavi-Brahmana should 
be reckoned among those of the Black Yajus. By the 
“ehe," where these are found fault with, we should pro¬ 
bably also understand (c.g., once for certain in the first 
M.nda) the adherents of the Black Yajus. Once, however 
(in the eighth Tcanda), a reading of the Kanva school is 
quoted by “ elcc ” and disputed. How the matter stands 
in the Brahman a of the latter as to this passage, whether 
it finds fault with the reading of the Madhyamdina school, 
I am not able to say. A collection of passages of this 
kind would naturally be of peculiar interest. 

The legends interspersed in such numbers throughout 
the Brahmana have a special significance. In some of 
them the language is extremely antiquated, and it is pro¬ 
bable therefore that before their incorporation into it they 
possessed an independent form. The following deserve 
special mention from their being treated in detail, viz., the 
legends of the Deluge and the rescue of Manu; of tlie 
emigration of Videgha Mathava from the vSarasvati to the 
,Sadanirii in the country of, the Kosala-Videhas ; of the 
restoration to youth of’ Chyavana by the Asiyins* at the 
request of hfe wife Sukanya, the daughter of Saryata Ma- 
nava ; of the contest between Kadni and Suparni; of the 
love and separation of Puriiravas and Urva^i, and otliers. 
Many of them re^ippear as episodes in the epic, in a 
metrical garb, and oft(;ii very much altered. It is 
obvious that we have here a much more intimate con¬ 
nection with the epic than exists in the othe» Brah- 
inanas. Tlie names Valhika, Janamejaya, and Nagnajit 
have the most direct reference to the legend of the Maha- 
Bharata;^as also the names already discussed above in 
connection with the Samhita, Amba, Ambika, Ambalika, 
Subhadra, and the use there made of the words arju 7 ia and 
plmlgima. In irxy case, we must loqk for the explanation 


* Compare the Mutibhas in the Mddhuki (or Paifigya), and Kaixshi- 
Aitar. Br.—Of the above, only Bu- taki are mentioned elsewhere, 
dila, the Saumdpau, Satyakdma, 
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of this in the circumstance, that this Brahinana substan¬ 
tially originated and attained its final shape among the 
tribes of the Kurupanchdlas and the neighbouring Kosala- 
Videhas. The king of the latter, Janaka, who is repre¬ 
sented in it as the chief patron of the sacred doctrine it 
embodies, bears the same name as the father of Sita and 
father-in-law of liama, in the liamayana.' This is, how¬ 
ever, the only point of contact with the Kamtlyaria legend 
which can here be traced, and as the name Janaka seems 
to have belonged to the whole family, it also virtually dis- 
aj)pears. Nevertheless I am inclined to identify the father 
of Sita with this exceptionally holy Janaka, being Qf 
opinion that Sihi herself is a mere abstraction, and that 
consequently she liad assigned to her the most renowned 
father possible. As regards the s])ecial relation in which 
the llrahmana stands to the legend of the Maha-llharata, 
Lassen, it is well known, takes, as the fuiulamental feature 
of the JattiT a conflict between the Kurus and the I'ah- 
chalas, ending in their mutual annihilation, the latter being 
led by th6 family of the 1‘andus, who came from the west. 
Now at the time of the Ihahmana, we find the Kurus and 
the Panchalas still in full prosperity,* and also united in 
the closest bonds of friendship as one people.f Ch)nse- 
quently thivS internecine strife cannot yet have taken jdacc. 
On the other hand, in the latest, portions of the Lrahmaria, 
we find the prcjsperity, the sin, the expiatioti, and the fall 
of Janamejaya lYirikshita and his brothers Jfliimasena, 
Ugrasena, and Srutasena, and of th« whole family of the 
Parikshitas, apparently still fresh in the memory of the 
people and discussed as a subject of controversy. In the 
Maha-Bhiirata boundless confusion prevails regarding these 
names. Janamejaya and his brothers, already mentioned, 
are represented either as great-grandsons of Kuru, or else 
as the great-grandsons of the Panduid Arjuna, at whose 
snake-sacrifice Vai. 4 anipayana related the history of the 


* Though certainly in the last por¬ 
tions <.f the Br. the Kosaia-Videhas 
seem to have a certain p.i;eponder- 
ance ; and there had perhaps existed 
as early as the time of the Saiphitd 
(see p. 114) a certain rivalry between 
the Kurus and Paiichtilas. 


f At least T am not able to offer 
another exjJCnation of the word 
Kurnpahchdla ; it is, moreover, note¬ 
worthy thatjio name of a king of the 
Kurupahchillas is «ver mentioned. 
Such names are quoted only for 
Kauravya- or Pilnchdla kings. 
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great struggle between the Kurus and the IJandus, Adopt¬ 
ing the latter view, which appears to bo tlie better'war¬ 
ranted, from the fact tliat the part of the Maha-Bharata 
wliich contains it is written in prose, and exhibits a pecu¬ 
liarly ancient garb, the supposed great internecine conflict 
betw'een the Kurus and the Panchalas, and the dominion 
of the Pandavas, must have been long past at the time of 
the Bnihrnana. How is this contradiction to be explained ? 
That something great and marvellous had happened in the 
family of the Parikshitas, and that their end still excited 
astonishment at the time of the Brahmana, has already 
been stated. P)Ut what it was w'e know not. After what 
has been said above, it can hardly have been the overthrow 
of the Kurus by the I’anchalas; but at any rate, it must 
have been deeds of guilt; and indeed I am inchned to regard 
this as yet unknown ‘ something ’ as the basis of the legend 
of the Maba-Bliarata.’^^ To me it appears absolutely neces¬ 
sary to assume, with Lassen, that the Pandavas did not 
originally belong to the legend, but were only associated 
with it at a later time,^^'’ for not only is there no trace of 
them anywhere in the Brahmanas or Sdtras, but the name 
of their chief hero, Arjuna (Phalguna), is still employed 
here, in the Satapatlia-Brahmana (and in the Sainhitfi), as 
a name of Tndra; indeed lie ig probably to be loolced upon 
as originally identical with Indra, and therefore destitute 
of any real existence. Lassen further {I. AK., i. 647, ff.) 
concludes, from what Megasthenes (in Arrian) reports of 
the Indian Heracles, his sons and his daughter ITavSa/a, and 
also from other accounts in Curtius, Pliny, and Ptolemy,* 
that at the time when Megasthenes wrote, the mythical 
association of Krishna (?) with the Pandavas already ex- 


See Indian Antiquary, ii. 58 
(1873). I may add the followiii}', as 
it possibly a bearing here. Vrid- 
dhadyuuma Abliipratiirina (see Ait. 
Br., iii. 48) was cursed by a Brahman 
on account of inipro])er sacrifice, to 
the effe(!t that: imar^\va prati aa- 
maram Kuramh Kurukahetvdch chyo- 
shyanta iti, ^dnkh., xv.(;l6. 12 (and 
BO it came to pasti$. For the glorifica¬ 
tion of the Kanravya king Parikshit 
the four verses, Ssinkh. Sr., xii. 17. 


1-4 (Ath., XX. 127. 7-10), serve; 
although in Ait. Br., vi. 22 (SiiQkh. 
Br., XXX. 5), they are referred to 
‘fire’or ‘year;’ but see Gopatha- 
Br., xi. 12. Another legend re¬ 
specting Janamejaya Pdrikshita is 
found in the Gopatha-Br., ii. 5. 

See* ray detailed discussion of 
this in /. St., ii. 402-404. 

* Curtius and Pliny wrote in the 
first, Arrian and Ptolemy in the 
second century a.d. 
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isted. Hut conclusion, altliough perhaps in itself pro¬ 
bable, is at least not certain and even if it were, it would 
not prove that the Pandayas were .at that time already 
associated with the legend of the Kurus. And if we have 
really to assign the arrangement of the Madhyamdina re¬ 
cension (see ]). io6) to .about the time of Megasthenes, it 
may reasonably be inferred, from the lack of .all meji- 
tioii of the Pandavas in it, that their .association with 
the Kurus had not then been esbablislied ; altliougli, strictly 
speaking, this conclusion has weight not so piuch for the 
]'»(rriud when the arrangement of the work actually took 
])lace, .as i'or the time to which the pieces arranged belong. 

As with the epic legends, so .also do we find in the 
.Satapatlia-Pnihinaiia several points of contact with the 
legends of the IJuddllists, on the one hand, and with the 
later tradition concerning the origin of the .Sarnkliya doc¬ 
trine, on the other. First, as regards the Latter. Asuri, the 
name (d one of its chief authorities, is at the same time the 
name of a teacher fre([uent]y mentioned in the Satapatha- 
Urahniana. Again, though only in the Yajnavalkiya-k.anda, 
we have mention of a Kapya Patamchala of the country of 
the Madr.as as particularly distinguished by his exertions 
in the cause of Br.ahnianical theology; and in his name we 
cannot but see a reference^-o Kapila and Patamjali, the 
traditional founders of the Sarnkhya and Yoga systeftis. 
As regards the }]uddhist legends, the S<dkyas of K.apilayastu 
(whose name may possibly be connected with" the Saka- 
yanins of the tenth hdnda, and tiie Sakayanya of the 
Maitrayana-Up.anishad) called themselves Gautamas, a 
family name which is particularly often represented among 
the teachers and in the lists of teachers of the Bi'ahmana. 
It is, moreover, the country of the Kosalas and* Videlias that 
is to be looked^ upon as the cradle of Buddhism.—^veta- 
ketu (son of Aruni), one of the teachers most frequently 
mentioned in the ^atapatha-Brahmana, is with jLhe Bud- 
dliists the name of one of the earlier births of Sakyamuni 


* The incest of Hercii\es with and Arjuna occur together in Pdn., 
UavSala must certainly be traced iv. 3. 98, cai^ot be considered as a 
to the incest of Prajdpati and his proof of their being*connected with 
daughter, so often touched ou iii each other; see/./§(., xiii. 349, fi’.] 
the Brdhma:pas, [That Vdsudeva 
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(see /tic?, Etud., ii. 76, note).—That the Tn^dgadlia of the 
Samhita may perhaps also be adduced in this connection is 
a point tliat has already been dispussed (pp. 111,112).—The 
words arhant (iii. 4. i. 3, ff‘), sramana (Vrih. Ar,, iv. i. 22, 
.as well as Taitt. Ar., ii, 7, beside tdpasa), mahdhrdhmana* 
(Vrili. Ax,., ii. i. 19. 22), and pratibuddha, although by no 
means used in their Buddhistic technical sense, yet indi¬ 
cate how this gradually arose.—The name Chelaka also in 
the BriUimana may possibly have some connection with 
the peculiarly Buddhistic sense attached to the word clula. 
Ajatas^atru and Brahmadatta,+ on the contrary, are probably 
but namesakes of the two persons designated by the Bud- 
dliists under tliese names as contemporaries of Buddha (?). 
The same proV>ably also applies to the Yatsiputriyas of the 
Buddhists and the Vatsi'putras of the Vrih. Arany. (v. 5. 
31), altliough tliis form of name, being uncommon, perhaps 
implies a somewliat closer connection. It is, however, the 
family of the Katyayanas, Katyayaniputras, which we find 
represented with special frequency among the Buddhists 
as well as in the Brahinana (although only in its very* 
latest portions). We find the first mention | of this name 
in the person of one of the wives of Yajnavalkya, who is 
called Katyayani, both in the Madhu-kanda and the 
Yajnavalkiya-kanda; it also jq)pea]-s frequently in the lists 
of teaoiiers, and almost the whole of the Sutras beloiiir- 


* Besifle mnhdrdjd, whieWs found 
even earlier, i. 5. 3. 21, ii. 5. 4. 9. 

t With the surname Cliaikitdneya 
Vrih. Ar. Ma'ihy,, i. i. 26.—In 
Wahfi-Bhdrata, xii. 5136, 8603, a 
PdnchiHyo rnjd n«imcd Brahmadaita 
is mentioned, who reigned in Kdm- 
pilya.—Chaikitdneya is to be distin¬ 
guished fiom Chaikitdyana in the 
Chhiindogyupan., iii. 8.—[On a curi¬ 
ous coincidesice of a logend in the 
Vfihad-Ar. with a Buddhist legend, 
see 1 . St., iii. 156, 157.] 

In the tenth book of the Taitt. 
A.r., Kiitytlyana (inst^d of ®ni) is a 
name of Durgii; on this use see 1 . 
St., ii, 192 [xiii. 422].—ijn the Gana- 
■ pdfha to Piinini,*K{ltydyana is want¬ 
ing. [But kdtyilyani is to be gath- 
ered from Pdnini himself, iv. i. 18 ; 


see /. St., V. 61, 63, 64. A Kjitya- 
yaninutra .TtUukainya is quoted in 
the^.irikli. Ar., viii. 10. Patarnjali in 
the Mahilljhfchya mentions several 
Kiltyas (/. St., xiii. 399, 407), and 
indeed the vdrttikakdra directly be¬ 
longs to this family. In no other 
Vedic texts have I found either the 
Kata.s'orthe Kdtyas, Kiltj'^ilyanas, 
excepting in* the pram?’a^section ap¬ 
pended at the end of the AsvaMyana- 
Srauta-Stitra, xii. 13-15, in which 
the Katas and the patronymic, 
Kdtya, are mentioned several times. 
The Kur^i-Katas are cited in the 
gana ‘ G(f,^ga,' and the family of the 
Katas seems therefore to have been 
y)ecially connected with the Kurus; 
see I. St., i. 227, 228.] 
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ing, to the Yajus bear this name as that of their 

author. 

The Satapatha-Brahmana has been commented in the 
Madhyamdiiia recension by Ilarisvamin and Say ana; but 
their commentaries arc so far extant only in a fragmentary 
form.^^® Tlie- Vrihad-Aranyaka has been explained by 
Dviyeda Gafiga (of Gujarat) ; and in the Kanva recension 
by Sanikaraj to whose commentary a number of other 
works by his pupils, &c., attach themselves. As yet only 
the first hAvdft., with extracts from the commentaries, has 
been published, edited by myself. In the Course of the 
next thrfxi years, however, the-work will be printed in its 
' entiretyTlie Vrihad-Aranyaka in the Kanva recension 
has been edited by 1‘oley, and recently by Eoer, together 
with Harnkara’s commentary and a gloss thereon.^^® 

I now turn to the SIdras of the Wliitc Yajus. The first' 
of tliL'se, the ^rauta-lSutra of KdtyAyana, consists of 
twenty-six adliyciyas, which on the whole strictly ol.iscrvc 
the order of the Brahmana. 'J’hc first eighteen correspond 
to its first nine hdndas; the Saut-nirnanf is treated of in 
tlie nineteeiitli, the horse sacrifice in the twentieth adhy- 
dya; tlie twenty-first contains the human, universal, and 
Manes sacrifices. The ne->it three adhydyas refer, as befpre 
stated (p. 80), to the ceremonial of the Samaveik, 1x) its 
several rA'd/m.?, ahinas, and sattras; yet they ratlier specify 
these in the form of lists than present, as the other adhy¬ 
dyas do, a clear picture of the wliolb sacrificial proceedings. 
The twenty-fifth adhydya treats of the 2'>'f'dyaschi.ttas, or 
expiatory ceremonies, corresponding to tlie first part of the 
twelfth hdnda ; and lastly, the twenty-sixth adhydya con- 
ftiins the pravargya sacrifice, correspondinglo the first part 
of the fourteenth kdyda. —Only a few teachers are cited 
by name, and among tliese are two belonging to authors of 
Sutras of the Black Yajus, viz., Laugakshi and Jfiuiradvaja; 
besides whom, only Jatukarnya, Vatsya, Badari, Kii^a- 


And in very bad manuscripts, 
Tlielastfaflciculus'ftraspubliebed 
in 1855. A translation of. the first 
book, and also of some legends epe- 
cfally mentioned above, is printed in 
vol, i. of my Indiache Streifen (1868). 


Roe A translation (1856) in¬ 
cludes the commentary of the first 
adhydya ;^hG also gives several ex¬ 
tracts from it fli the subsequent 
chapters. 
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krilsni, and Karshnj'ijini are named. Wc ijaeet with the 
three last of these elsewhere only^^'^ in the Vedanta-Siitra 
of Badarayana, Eadari excepted, who appears also in the 
Mimansd-Sutra of Jaimini. Viitsya is a name which oc¬ 
casionally occurs in tlie Vandas of the Satapatha-Brah- 
mana; and the same applies to J.-itukarnya, who appears 
in tjie Vaii^a of the Madhu- and Yiijnavalkiya-kandas in 
the Kfinva recension as a pupil of Asurayana and of Yaska. 
(In the Miidhyamdina recension, another teacher inter¬ 
venes between the last-named and datnkarnya, viz., Bha- 
radvaja.) He is also mtmtioned in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, 
and repeatedly in the Bratisakbya-Siitra of theWliite Yajus. 
Be.sides these, “c7i,v;”are frcpnently quoted, whereby refer¬ 
ence is made to other Sakluls. One passage gives exy)rcssion 
to a certain hostility towards the descendants of the daugh¬ 
ter of Atri (tlie Haleyas, Valeyas, Kaudreyas, Saubhreyas, 
Vamarathyas, Gojiavanas); while the descendants of Atri 
himself are held in especial honour. A similar hostility 
is exhibited in other passag(is towards the descemhints of 
Kanva, Ka^yapa, and Kanlsa; yet these three words, ac¬ 
cording to the commentaries, may also be taken as a[rpei- 
latives, /mnva as “ deaf,” Iccdijapa as “ having black teeth ” 
{^ydvadanta), and Irautsa as “ doing blamable things.” 
The first adhydya is of peculiar interest, as it. gives the 
parihMfiMs, or general rules for the sacrificial ce.remonial. 
Otherwise this tv’ork, being entirely based upon the Bnlh- 
inana, and therefore in no way an independent production, 
contains but few data ‘throwing light upon its probable 
age. Amongst such we may reckon in particular * the 
circumstance that the word rljaya, “ conquest,” sc. of the 


Kit^akfitsni appears as a gram¬ 
marian also; he is possibly even 
earlier than Piinini; see I. St., xiii. 
398,413. On\ Vedic commentator 
Kdsakritsna, see above, pp. 42, 91. 

In addition to this there is 
quoted in ix. 5. I. 62 tlt^ opinion of 
a teacher bearing this name ;, a 
Viitaa is mentioned in the Aitar. Ar. 
and ISdfikh. Ar. * 

* The use of ma^i, xx. 7. i, to 
denote lOi, may also be instanced as 


pointing to later times; it belongs 
to the same class as affni = 3, ihi — 
I, &c.' [This is wrong; a little be¬ 
fore, in XX. 5. 16, mention is made 
of loi manis, and in xx. 7. i we have 
simply a reference back to this. We 
might rather cite gdyatrlsampannd. 
&c., XX. ii.‘2i, IT., in the sense of 
24,&c., buf there is this material dif¬ 
ference from the later use, that it is 
not gdyatrl alone which means 24, but 
gdyatrisampanna .] 
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poi;its of th^tcompass,* is once used in the sense of “ the 
points of tlie compass ” themselves (xx. 4. 26), which evi¬ 
dently presui)poses the custom of the dig-vijaya $—probably 
also poetical descriptions of them (?). The adhjdijas relat¬ 
ing to the Siiman ceremonial (xxii.-xxiv.) are the richest 
in this kind of data. They treat, for instance, like the 
Sllpia-Sutras, of the sacrifices on the Sarasvati, and also of 
tlie Viatya-sacrifices, at which we MagadliadeHija 

bralimabandhu (xxii. 4. 22) occupying the same position as 
in LiUyayaua. 

The Kiityayana-Siitra has had many commentators, as 
Ya^oga,^"’^ I’itribliuti, Karka (quoted by Sayana, and tliere- 
fore prior to iiini^'''-), Bliartriyajna, ^ri'-Ananta, Devayaj- 
iiika (or Yajnikadcva), and Mahadeva. The works of the 
three last,| and that of Karka are, liowever, the only ones 
that seem to have been preserved, Tlie text, with extracts 
from tliese commentaries, will form the third part of my 
edition of the White Yajus,^^—To this Sutra a multitude 


* See Lasseu, I. AK., i. 542. 
[According to the St. Peter.sburg 
Dictionary, the word in tlic above 
passage should only mean ‘ gain, the 
thing conquered, booty ; ’ but a re¬ 
ference to locality ia made certain liy 
the parallel passage, Ldty., ix. 10. 
17 : vijUasya vd jnadhyc yajet {yo 
yagya dcio vijitah sydt, sa tasya m. 
y.) ; fertile dnirijayas, it is true, wc 
do not gain anything by this pas- 
sage.] 

Tliis name must be read Yaso- 
gnjii ; see my edition, Introd., p. vii. 

A .Dhumrdyanasayotru Karkd- 
dhydpakn, occurs in an iuscrijition 
published by Dowson in Journal 11 
A. K, i, 283 (1865), of Sridattakn- 
Hiiliii (Prasantaraga), dated aaip,. 380 
(but of what era ?). 

t [They are, however, incom¬ 
plete, in ]iart exceedingly so.] The 
earliest JIS. hitherto known of the 
vydkhyd of Ydjnikadeva is d.itcd 
saMvat. 1639. —1 have * given the 
names of the.se coinmenttiors in the 
order in which they are cited by one 
another ; no doubt there were other 
commentators also preceding Yasoga 
[Yai 5 ogopiJ. In the Fort William 


Catalogue, under No. 742, a com¬ 
mentary by Mahidhara is mentioned, 
but I question provisionally the cor¬ 
rectness of this statement. ['J'lie 
cori-ect order is : Karka, Pitribhiiti, 
Yasogopi, Bhartriyajna. They ‘are 
so cited by Ananta, wlJo himself 
seems to have lived in the fnvt half 
of the sixteenth century, provided 
he bo really ident.icb.1 wdth the Srf- 

inadanhntakhya chattirmd s y ay ti j in, 
whom Niirdyana, the author of the 
Muhurtaniartanda, mentions as his 
father; see my Catalogue of the 
Berlin MSS., No. 879. Deva on i. 
10. 13 quotes a "Ndrayanabha.shya; 
might not Ananta’s son be its au¬ 
thor ?j 

This part was published 1856- 
59 ; Deva’s Paddhati to books i.-v. 
is there given in full,*al,so his com¬ 
mentary on book i. ; the e.\tracts 
from the scholia to book.s ii.-xi, 
arc likewise taken from Deva’s coiu- 
meulary: tifose to book.s ii -v. there 
exhibit, as to style, some differences 
from the oA'ginal fording, resulting 
from abbreviations; the t'xtracts 
for books xii.-xxvi. come from the 
Bcholium of Karka and from an ano- 
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of Paddliatis (outlines), extracts, and similar '^mrks * attach 
themselves, and also a large number of Pari^ishtas (supple¬ 
ments), which ai’e all. attributed to Katyayana, and have 
found many commentators. Of these, we must specially 
draw attention to the Nigama-FarUishta, a kind of syno¬ 
nymic glossary to the White Yajus; and to the Fravard- 
dhydya,\ an enumeration of the different families of the 
Brahmans, with a view to the proper selection of the sacri¬ 
ficial priests, as well as for the regulation of the, inter¬ 
marriages forbidden or permissible among them. The 
Charana-'njdha, an account of the schools belonging to the¬ 
se veral Vedas, is of little value. Its statements may for 
the most part be correct, but it is extremely incomplete, 
and from •beginning to end is evidently c[uite a modern 
compilation,^®^ 

The Sutra of Vaijavdpa, to which I occasionally find 
allusion in the commentaries on the Katiya-Siltra, I am 
inclined to class among the Sutras of the White Yajus, as 
1 do not meet with this name anywhere else except in the 
Vafinas of the Satap. Br. Here we have both a Vaijavapa 
and a Vaijavapayana, both appearing among the most 
recent members of the lists (in the Kanva recension, 1 find 
only the latter, and he is here sejiarated by live steps only 
fifan Yaska). A Grihya-Siitra of this name is also cited. 

The KdHjfa Grihya-Sulra^^^ in three hvtdas, is attri¬ 
buted to Paraslvara, from whom a school" of the White 


nyinons epitome {samlcsluptasdrd) of 
Deva, the MS. of which dates from 
sanivat 1609. None of these com¬ 
mentaries is complete. 

* By Qadddhara, Hariharami^ra, 
KejjucHkshita, Gafigsldhara, &c. 

+ Printed, but unfortunately from 
.*1. very bad codex, in my Catalogue 
of the Berlin MSS,, pp. 54-62. [See 
I. St., X. 88, ff.] 

Edited in I. St., iii. 247-2S3 
(1854); see also Muller, A. S. L., 
p. 368, ff., and R^^jend^,' Ldla Mitra 
in the preface.to bis translation of 
the Chhdndogyopanisbaj^, p. 3. The 
enumerations ofi the Vedic schools 
in the Vishnu-Punina, ili. 4, and 
especially in the Vdyu-Purilna, chap, 
lx. (see Aufrecht’s CatcUofjus, p. 54, 


ff.), contain by far richer material. 
If all these schools actually existed 
—but there is certainly a great deal 
of mere error and embellishment in 
these statements—then, in truth, 
lamentably little has been left to us ! 

See Stenzler’s account of its 
contents in Z. I). M. G., vii. (1853). 
and his essay on the arghaddna 
(Pir., i. 8, Bre.slau, 1855).—'I'he sec¬ 
tions on ’marriage ceremonial have 
been published by Haas, I. St., v. 
283, ff., whilst the sections on the 
jdtalcarmari have been edited by 
Speijer (1^2), together with critical 
variants (pp. 17-23) to the MS. of 
the whole text which was used by 
Steuzler. 
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Yajjas also (a^jcording to the Charanavyuha) derived its 
name. The word Paraskara is used as a samjnd, or proper 
name—but, according to tbe gana, to denote a district— 
in tb^: Sutra of Panini; but I am unable to trace it in 
Vedic literature, d'o this Grihya-Siitra there are still ex¬ 
tant a Paddliati by Vasudeva, a commentary by Jayarama, 
and above all a mo.st excellent commentary by llama- 
krishna under the title of Samskdra-ganapati, wldch ranks 
above all similar works from its abundant quotations and 
its very detailed and exhaustive handling of the various 
subjects. In the introduction, which deals with the Veda 
in general and the Yajiirveda in particular, Pamakrishna 
declares that the Kanva school is the best of.those belong- 
ing to the Yajus.—Under the name of Paraskara there 
exists also a Sniriti-Sastra, which is in all jirobability 
based upon this Grib-ya-Sutra. Among the remaining 
Siuriti-Sastras, too, there are a considerable number whose 
names are eonnected with those of teachers of the White 
Yajus; for instance, Yajuavalkya, whose posteriority to 
Miuui quite corresponds to the posteriority of the White 
Yajus to the Llack Yajus—and no doubt also to that of 
the Katiya-SiUra to the Manava-Sutra;—further, Ivatya- 
yana (wIkjsg work, however, as we saw,^ connects its(df 
with the Sfimaveda), KanVa, Gautama, Sandilya, Jabijli, 
and Pardi^ara. The last two names apjiear aTubng the 
schools of the White Yajus specified in the Charanavyuha, 
and we also find members of their families named in the 
Vaiisas of the Satapatha-Brahmana, where the family of 
the Parasaras is particularly often represented.* 

The PrdtUdkhya-S'dtra of the White Yajus, as well as 
its Anukrainani, names at its close Katyayaiia as its author. 
In the body of the work there is mention, first, of three 
grammarians, whom we also find cited in the Pratii^akhya 
of the Rik, in Yaska, and in I’anini, viz., Sakatayana, 
Sakalya, and Gfirgya; next, of K<d^yapa, likewise men¬ 
tioned by Panini; and, lastly, of Dalbhya, Jatiikarnya, 
^aunaka (the author of the llik-Prati^dkhya ?), Aupa^ivi, 
---;_ ^ ___ 

* [See I. 156.] * I’linini, iv. cants, [The Pdrdiarino bhikshavah 

3. 110 (a rule which ^oasibly does are mentioned ii^tbe Mahdbhtlshya 
not belong to him), attributes to a also, and besides a Kalpa by Parii- 
Pdrd^arya a Bhikshu-Sutra, i.e.,- a 6ura; sea 7. St., xiii. 340, 445.] 
compendium for religious ipeudi- 
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Kanva, and the Mudhyamdinas. The distinction in 4 . r. 
18, 19 between veda and hhAshya, i.e., works in hhdshd, 
—which horresponds to the use of the latter word in Panini, 
—^lias already been mentioned (p. 57). The first of the 
eight adhydyas contains the samjnds and paribhdshds, i.e., 
technical terms * and general preliminary remarks. The 
second adhy. treats of the accent; the third, fourth, and 
fifth of samsJcdra, i.e., of loss, addition, alteration, and 
constancy of the letters with reference to the laws of 
euphony; the sixth of the accent of the verb in the sen¬ 
tence, &c.; the eighth contains a table of the vowels and 
consonants, lays down rules on the manner of reading 
{svddhydya), and gives a division of words corresponding 
to that of Yaska. Here, too, several ilokas are quoted re¬ 
ferring to. the deities of the letters and words, so that I am 
almost inclined to consider this last adhydya (which is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, contained in the first) as a 
later addition.t We have an excellent commentary on 
this work by tTvata, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
under the title of Mdtrimodako,?^'^ 

The Anukramani of Katyayana contains, in the first 
place, in the first four adhydyas (down to iv. 9), an index 
.of the authors, deities, and metres of the seveial mkldni 
yapinshi “White Yajus-formui!ts” contained in the ''Mddh- 
yamdvUye Vdjasamyake Yajurvcddvmdyc sarve [?] sakhile 
sasukriye,” which the saint Yajnavalkya received from 
Vivasvant, the sun-god. Por their viniyoyd, or litui-gical 
use, we are referred to the Kalpakara. As regards the 
names of authors here mentioned, there is mucli to be re¬ 
marked, The authors given for the richas usually agree 
with those assigned to the same verses in tlie llig-anukra- 
mani; there are, however, many exceptions to this. Very 
often the particular name appears (as is also the case in 


* Among them till, krit, taddhita, 
and upadhd, terms quite agreeing 
with .Pdnini’s terminology. 

Bather : ‘recitin;^;’ because 
here too we must dismiss all idea 
of writing and reading. ^ 
f In that casotthe mention of the 
Mddhyamdiuas would go for nothing. 

In connection with my edition 
of this Prdti6akhya, text and trans¬ 


lation, with critical introduction and 
explanatory notes, in J. St., iv. 65- 
160, 177-331, Goldstiicker in his 
Panini, pp. 186-207, started a spe¬ 
cial controversy, in which inter alia 
he attempts in particulai- to show 
that the author of this work is iden¬ 
tical with the author of the vdrttUcas 
to Piiniiii ; see iny detailed rejoinder 
in I. JSt., V. 91-124. 
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the Rig-anukramanl) to be borrowed from some word 
occurring in tlife verse. In the case where a passage is 
repeated elsewhere, as very often hijppens, it is frequently 
assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been attributed. Many of the Rishis here 
mentioned do not occur among those of the Rik, and be¬ 
long to a later stage than these; among them are several 
even of the teachers mentioned in the ^atapatha-Brahniana, 
The closing part of the fourth adhydya"^ contains the 
dedication of the verses to be recited at particular cere¬ 
monies to their respective Rishis, deities, and metres, to¬ 
gether with other similar mystical distributions. Lastly, 
the fifth adhydya gives a short analysis of the metres 
which occur. In the excellentJ)ut unfortunately not alto¬ 
gether complete Paddhati of Srihala to this Anukramani 
we find the liturgical use of each individual verse also 
given in detail. 

The Yajus recension,of the throe works called Veddngas, 
viz., ^iksha, Cbhandas, and Jyotisha, has already been dis¬ 
cussed (p. 6o).t 


We come now to the Atharvaveda. 

The Samhitd of the Atharvaveda contains in twenty 
kdvidas ^ and thirty-eight prapdtJmkas nearly 760 hymns 
and about 6000 verses. Besides the division ’into prapd- 
pidkas, another into anuvdhas is given, of which there are 


* Published together with the 
fifth adhydya, and the beginning of 
the work, in my edition of the Vdja- 
saneyi - Saijihitdi, introduction, pp. 
Iv.-lviii. 

t For particulars I refer to my 
Catalogue of the Berlin AftB,, pp. 
96-100 [and to my editions, already 
mentioned, of these three tracts]. 

108 'pjjia division of the Ath. S, 


into twenty books is atte|J;ed for the 
period of the author of the vdrttikas, 
and also by the Gopatha-Brihmapa 
i. 8; see I. St., xiii. 433; whereas 
both the Athge S. itself (19. 22, 23) 
and the Ath. Tar. 48. 4-6 still con¬ 
tain the dir^t intimation that it 
formerly consisted ok sixteen books 
only ; see T. St., iv. 432-434. 
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some ninety. Tlie division into parvans, mentioned in the 
thirteenth hook of the Satapatha-Brahmaffa, does nht ap¬ 
pear in the manuscripts; neither do they state to what 
school the existing text belongs. As, however, in one of 
the Pari^ishtas to be mentioned hereafter (the seventh), the 
richas belonging to the ceremony there in question are 
quoted as Faippalddd mantrdh, it is at least certain that 
there was a Samhitii belonging to the Paippaldda school, 
and possibly this may be the Samhita now extant.^*^® Its 
contents and principle of division are at present unknown 
in their details. We only know generally that “ it prin¬ 
cipally contains formulas intended to protect against the 
baneful influences of the divine powers,* against diseases 
and noxious animals; cursings of enemies, invocations of 
healing herbs; together with formulas for all maimer of 
occurrences in every-day life, prayers for protection on 
journeys, luck in gaming, and the like” t—all matters for 
which analogies enough are to be found in the hymns of 
the Rik-Samhitd. But in the Rik the instances are both 
less numerous, and, as already remarked in the introduc¬ 
tion (p. ii), they are handled in an entirely different 
manner, although at the same time a not inc'-onsiderable 
portion of those songs reappears directly in the Rik, par- 
•ticularly in the tenth mandeda* As to the ceremonial for 
which the hymns of the Atharvan were used, what corre- 

According to a tract recHntly riage, xv. of the glorification of 
published by Roth, .Z>fr At/mruawto Vnitya, xvi., xvii. of certain con- 
in Kashmir (1875), this is not the jurationa, xviii. of burial and the 
case; the extant Sanihitd seems festival of the Manes. IJook xix, is 
rather to belong to the school of a mixture of supplementary pieces, 
the Saunakas, whilst the Paippaltida- part of its text being in a rather 
Samhitd has cfime down to us in a corrupt condition ; book xx. con- 
second recension, still preserved in tains,—with one peculiar exception, 
Kashmir, the so-called kuntdpasiikta ,—only 

160 fpijg arrangement in books i.- complete hymns addressed to Indra, 

vii. is according to the number of which are borrowed directly and 
verses in tue different pieces ; these without change from the Rigvedo. 
have, on an average, four verses in Neither of these two last books is 
book i., five in ii., six in iii., seven noticed in the Atharva-Prdtiiiiikbya 
in iv,, eight to eighteen in v,, three (see note 167), and therefore they did 
in vL, and only one, in vii. Books not belong to the original text at 

viii. -xiii, contain longer pieces. As the tipae of this work. 

to the contents, they are iiidiscrirni- * Of the stars, too, i.e., of the 
nately mixed ?ip. Books xiv.-xviii., lunar asterisms. 
on the contrary, have all a uniform + See Rotb, Zur Litt. und Gescti. 
subject-matter; xiv. treats of mar- dcs Weda, p, 12. 
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sponde to it in the other Vedas is founds not in the Srauta- 
Siitras, but with few exceptions in the Grihya-Siitras only ; 
and it appears therefore (as I have likewise already re¬ 
marked) that this ceremonial in its origin belonged rather 
to the people proper than to the families of priests. As 
in the Shadvini^a-Brahmana and in the Sama-Sutras wh 
actually meet with a case (see p. 78) where an imprecatory 
ceremony is borrowed from the Vratfnas, or Aryans who 
had not adopted the Brahmanical organisation, we may 
further reasonably conjecture that this was not a solitary 
instance; and thus tlie view naturally presents itself that, 
though the Atharva-Samhita originated for the most part 
in th(j Brahmanical period, yet songs and formulas may also 
have been incorporated into it which properly belonged to 
these unbrahmanical Aryans of the west.* And as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, a very peculiar relation to these tribes is unmis¬ 
takably revealed in the fifteenth Icdwla, where the Supreme 
Being is expressly called by the name of Vratya,^®i and is 
at the same time associated with the attributes given in 
the Samaveda as characteristics of the Vratyas, In the 
same way, too, we find this word Vratya employed in the 
Atharva-Upanishads in the sense of “ pure in himself” to 
denote the Supreme Being. The mention of the mdgadha 
in the Vratya-book, and the possibility that this wordenay 
refer to anti-bral^manical Buddhist teachers, have already 
been discussed (p. 112). In a j)assage communicated by 
Both, op, c .}). 38, special, and hostile, notice is taken of the 
Ailgas and Magadhas in the East, as well as of the Gan- 
diiaris, Miijavants, Sudras, Mahdvrishas, and Valhikas in 
the North-West, between which tribes therefore the Brah¬ 
manical district was apparently shut in at the time of 
the composition of the song in question. Intercourse 
w'ith the West appears to have been more active than 
with the East, five of the races settled in th^ West 
being mentioned, and two only of those belonging to the 

* In the Vishpu-Pnrdna the Rain- the ChtilikopaiAhacl, v. Ii (see I. 
dhavas, Saiudhavdyanas are* men- St.y i. 445, 44^ ix. 15, 16). Ac¬ 
tioned as a school of the AthOT^an. cording to Rotffc, on the contrary 
This explanation of the con- (see above p. 112, note)* the purpose 
tents of this book and of the word of the book is rather “the idealising 
vr<lf.ya is based upon its employment of the devout vagrant or mendicant* 
in the Pra^nopanishad 2. 7, and in {parivrdjaha, &c.).” 
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East. In time it will certainly be possible^in the Atharva- 
Samhitd also, to distinguish between pieces that are older 
and pieces that are more modern, although upon the whole 
geographical data are of rare occurrence. Its language 
exhibits many very peculiar forms of words, often in a 
yery antique although prakritized shape. It contains, 
in fact, a mass of words used by the people, which from 
lack of occasion found no place in the other brsinches of the 
literature. The enumeration of the lunar asterisms in the 
nineteenth Mnda begins with Tcrittihd, just as in the Tait- 
tinya-Samhita, but otherwise it deviates considerably from 
the latter, and gives for the most part the forms of the 
names used in later times.^^^ No direct determination of 
date, however, can be gathered from it, as Colebrooke ima¬ 
gined. Of special interest is the mention of the Asura 
Krishpa * Kesin, from the slaying of whom Krishna (Afigi- 
rasa ?, Devakiputra) receives the epithets of Ke^ihan, Ke 4 i- 
sudana in the Epic and in the Puranas. In those hymns 
which appear also in the Rik-Samhita (mostly in its last 
mandala), the variations are often very considerable, and 
these readings seem for the most part equally warranted 
with those of the Rik, There are also many points of 
contact with the Yajus. 

r The earliest mention of the Atharvan-songs occurs under 
the two names “Atharvanas” and Angirasas,” names 
which belong to the two most ancient Rishi-families, or to 
the common ancestors of the Indo-Aryans and the Persa- 
Aryans, and which are probably only given to these songs 
in order to lend all the greater authority and holiness 
to the incantations, &c., contained in them.f They are 
also often*' specially connected with the ancient family 
of the Bhrigus.^®^ Whether we have to take the “ Athar- 


18a ipjjg piece in question proves, 
on speci. J grounds, to be a later 8up- 
plement; see 7 . St,, iv. 433, 11. 

* An Asura Krislnjf^ we find even 
in the Rik-Saiphitd, and he plays a 
prominent part ij} the Buddhist 
legends (in which he seems to be 
identified with th%<Kfishna of the 
epic (??). ' 

+ See I. St., i. 295, ff. That the.se 
•names indicate any Persa-Aryan in¬ 
fluence is not to be thought of; 


and if, according to the Bhavishya- 
Punlna (Wilson in Reinaud’s Mim. 
sur I’Inde, p. 394), the Parsls (Magas) 
have four Vedas, the Vada (! Yas- 
na?), Viiivavada (Vi 4 pered), Vjdut 
(Vendidad), and figirasa, this is a 
pureljr Indian view, though indeed 
very remarkable. 

See my essay Zwei vediache 
Texte uber Omina und Porienta, pp. 
346-348. 
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vana^” in the^ tliirtieth book of the Vaj. Samhita as 
Atharvan-songs is not yet certain; but for the period to 
which the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth books of 
the Satapatha-Brahniaiaa, as well as the Chhandogyopa- 
nishad and the Taittiriya-Aranyaka (ii, and viii.), belong, 
the existence of the Atharvan-songs and of the Atharva- 
veda is fully established by the mention of them ija 
these works. The thirteenth book of the Satapatha- 
Brahmana even mentions a division into jparvans* which, 
as already remarked, no longer appears in the manuscripts. 
In the eighth book of the Taittin'ya-Aranyaka, the ddeia, 
i.e., the Brahmana, is inserted between the three other 
Vedas and the “ Atharvafigirasas.” Besides these notices, 
I find the Atliarvaveda, or more precisely the “Athar- 
vanikas,” only mentioned in the Nidana-Siitra of* the 
Samaveda (and in Panini). The names, too, which belong 
to the schools of the Atharvaveda appear nowhere in 
Vedic literature,t with tlie exception perhaps of Kau^ika; 
sthl, this patronymic does not by any means involve a 
special reference to the Atharvan.J Another name, which 
is, however, only applied to the Atharvaveda in the later 
Atharvan-writiiigs themselves, viz,, in the Pari^ishtas, is 
“ Brahma-veda.” This is explained by the circumstance that 
it claims to be the Veda for ihe chief sacrificial priest, the 
Brahman,^®^ while the other Vedas are represented aS thbse 
of liis assistants only, the Hotar, Udgatar, £fnd Adhvaryu, 


* Corresponding to tho seiiias, 
anurdkaa, and daiata of the Rik, 
Yajus, and Sdman respectively. 

t Members of the family of the 
Atharvans are now and then men¬ 
tioned ; thus especially Dadhyaftch 
Ath., Kabandha Ath., whom the 
Vish^u-Purd^a designates as a pupil 
of Sumantu (the latter we met in the 
Gfihya-Stitras of the Rik, see above, 
p. 57), and others. 

J It seems that even in later 
times the claim of the Atharvan to 
rank as Veda was disputed. Ydj- 
navalkya (i. 101) mentions the two 
separately, veddtharva; though in 
another passage (i. 44) the “ Athar- 
vttBgirasas ” occur along with Rich, 
Sdrnan, and Yajus. In Manu’s 
Code we only once find the initir 


atlKirvdngirasih, as magic formulas ; 
in the Kdmdyana likewise only once 
ii. 26, 20 (Uorr.) the mantrdi 
didtharvands (the latter passage I 
overlooked in 7 . St., i. 297). [In 
Patapijali’s Mahdbffdshya, however, 
the Atharvan is cited at the head 
of the Vedas (as in the Rig-Grihyas, 
see above, p. 58), occasionally even 
as their only representative; see 
7 . St., xiii. 431-32.] * 

iH* explanation of the name, 
though the traditional one, is yet 
very likely erroneous ; by Brahma* 
veda (a naj^ which is first men¬ 
tioned in the ^dfikh. Gjibya, i. j6) 
we have rattier to understand ‘ the 
Veda of hrahmAn^ol prayers, i.t., 
here in the narrower sense of ‘ in¬ 
cantations.’ (St. Petersburg Diet.) 
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—a claim ■wliicli has probably no other foundation, than 
the circumstance, cleverly turned to account, that there 
was, in fact, no particular Veda for the Brahman, who 
was bound to know all three, as is expressly required 
in the Kaushftaki-Brahmana (see 1 . St., ii. 305). Now 
the weaker these pretensions are, the more strongly are 
they put forward in the Atharvan-writings, whicli indeed 
display a very great animosity to the other Vedas. To¬ 
wards one another, too, they show a hostile enough spirit; 
for instance, one of the Parisishtas considers a Bhargava, 
Paippalada, and Saunaka alone worthy to act as priest to 
the king,* wliile a Mauda or Jalada as purohita would 
only bring misfortune. 

The Atharva-Samhita also, it seems, was commented 
upon by Sayana. Manuscripts of it are comparatively 
rare on the Continent, Most of them are distinguished by 
a peculiar mode of acceiituation.t A piece of the Samhitu 
of some length has been made known to us in text and 
translation by Aufrecht {J.St.,h 121-140); besides this, 
only some fragments have been publisljed.^*^® 

The Brahmana-stage is but very feebly represented in 
the Atharvaveda, viz., by the Gopatha-JJrdlmana, which, 
in the manuscript with which I am aeciuainted (E. I. IL, 
3142), comprises a pdr-va- and an vitam-povtlon, each con- 
taitiinh five pra^^dthaJcas; the MS., however, breaks off 
with the begi'hning of a sixth (i.e., the eleventh) prapd- 


* Yiijnavalkya (i, 312) also re¬ 
quires thai sueli an one be well 
versed atlmrvdmgirase. 

+ Dots nre here tisod instead of 
lines, and the svarita stands mostly 
beside, not above, the akshara. 

IBS whole text has benn 

edited long since (1855-56) by lloth 
and Whitney. The fii st two books 
liave been 'translated by me in /. 
St., iv. 393-430, and xiii. 129-216, 
and the nuptial formulas contained 
in the fourteenth book, together 
•with a great Variety oi love charms 
and similar formulas from the re¬ 
maining books, ibid., 204-266. 
For the criticiftn of the text see 
Roth’s tracts, Ueber den Atharvaveda 
(1856); and Der Atharvaveda in 


Kayhmir (1875). In the Gopatha- 
Brahmana (i. 29), and iu Pataqijali’s 
Mahiibhiishya (see I. St., xiii, 433 ; 
although, according to Burnell, lu- 
trod. to Vain 5 a-Briiliinana, p. xxii., 
the South Indian MSS. omit the 
quotation from the Atharvaveda), 
the beginning of the Saiphitd is given 
otherwise than in our text, as it 
commences with i. 6, instead of i. r. 
It is similarly given by Bhapdarkar, 
Indian Antiquary, hi. 132 ; and two 
MSS. in Haug’s possession actually 
begin th& text in this manner; see 
Haug’s B\^ahman und die Brahma- 
nen, p. 45.—Burnell (Introd. to 
Vansa-Br., p. xxi.) doubts whether 
the Ath. S. was commented by 
Siiyapa. 
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iJiakh. In oflte of the Pari^ishtas the work is stated to 
have originally contained lOO prapdthqkas. The contents 
are entirely unknown to me. According to Colehrooke’s 
remarks on the subject, Atharvan is here represented as a 
Prajapati who is appointed by Brahman as a Demiurge; 
and this is, in fact, the position which he occupies in the 
PariiSishtas and some of the TJpanishads. The division‘of 
the year into twelve (or thirteen) months consisting of 
360 days, and of each day into thirty mulmirtas, which 
Colebrooke points out as remarkable, equally appears in 
the Bnihmanas of the Yajus, &cd®® 

Departing from the order liitherto followed I will add 
here what 1 have to say about the Sutras of the Atharva- 
veda, as these are the only other writings which have 
reference to the Sainhita, whereas the remaining parts of 
the Alharvan-iiterature, corresponding to the Aranyakas 
of the other Vedas, have no reference to it whatever. 

In the first place, I have to mention the Saunaldyd 
cUatiir - adhydyikd}'^'^" a kind of Pratisakhya for the 
Atharva-Sajnhita, in four adhydyos, which might possibly 
go back to the author of the Rik-Prati 4 akhya, who is 
also incntioned in the Pratisakhya of the White Yajus. 
The Sauiiakas are named in j;he Charanavyuha as a school 
of the Atharvan, and members of this school «,re.re¬ 
peatedly mentioned in the Upanishads. Xlie work bears 
here and there a more generally grammatical character 
than is the case wdth the remaining* Prati^akhyas. Saka- 


M, Muller first gave us some 
information as to tiie Gopatha- 
Brdbinana in his History of A. S. L., 
p. 445-455 > the work itself 

lias been published by Rfljendra Ljila 
Mitra and Harachandra Vidydbliti- 
shana in the Hibl. Indica (1870- 
72). According to this it consists 
of eleven {i.e., 5 + 6) prapdihaJeas 
only. 'We do not discover in it any 
special relation to the Ath, S., apart 
from several references thereto under 
different names. The contents are 
a medley, to a large extent derived 
from other sources. The first half 
is essentially of speculative, cos¬ 
mogonic import, and is particularly 
rich in legends, a good number 


of which appear in the same form as 
in the 6atapatha-Brdhmana, xi. xii., 
and are therefore ^robalily simply 
copied from it. The second half 
contains a brief exposition of a 
variety of points connected with the 
Srauta ritual, specially adapted, as 
it seems, from the Aitaff Br. Very 
remarkable is the assumption in i. 
28 of a doshapati, lord of evil (I ?), 
who at the beginning of the livi- 
para (-ytigak is supposed to have 
acted as 'rimindm ekadehh.’ This 
reminds us %f, and doubtless rests 
upon, the Mdra of Fhe Buddhists. 

1601) rpj,g form of name in the 
MS. is: chaturddhydyika. 
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tiyana and other grammatical teachers Sre mentioned. 
In the Berlin MS.—the only one as yet known—each rule 
is followed by its commentary,^®^ 

An Anukramani to the Atharva-Samhita is also ex¬ 
tant ; it, however, specifies for the most part only divine 
beings, and seldom actual Rishis, as authors. 

The Kandika-BInjira is the sole existing ritual Sdtra of 
the- Atharvaveda, although I am acquainted with an 
Atharvana-Grihya through quotations.^®® It consists of 
fourteen adhydyas, and in the course of it the several 
doctrines are repeatedly ascribed to Kau^ika. In the intro¬ 
duction it gives as its authorities the Mantras and the 
Brdhmanas, and failing these the sa 7 )ipraddya, i.e., tradi¬ 
tion, and in the body of the work the Brahmana is likewise 
frequently appealed to (by iti hr.) ; whether by this the Go- 
patha-Brahniana is intended I am unable to say. The style 
of the work is in general less concise tlian that of the other 
Siitras, and more narrative. The contents are precisely 
those of a Grihya-Sutra. The third adhydya treats of the 
ceremonial for Nirriti (the goddess of misfortune); the 
fourth gives hhaishajyas, healing remedies; the sixth, &c., 
imprecations, magical spells; the tenth treats of marriage; 
the eleventh of the Manes-sacrifice; the thirteenth an(l 
foui teCxith of expiatory ceremonies for various omens and 
portents (like the Adbhuta-Brahmana of tlte Samaveda).^®^ 

Of this Prdti^dkhya also Whifc- By which is doubtless meant 

ney has given us an excellent edition just this Kau^ika-Shtra. A ^rauta- 
in Journal Am. Or. Soc., vii. (1862), Siitra belonging to the Atharvaveda 
X. 156, ff. (1872, additions). See also has recently come to light, under 
my remarks in I. St., iv. 79-82. the name of Vaitdna - Sdtra ; see 
According to Whitney, this work Bang, /. Si., ix. 176; Biihler, 
takes no notice of the two last books Cat. of MSS. from Gujarat, i. 190, 
of the existing Ath. text, which it and Monalnhcrichti of the Berl. 
otherwise follow's closely; since Acad. 1871, p. 76; and some fuller 
therefore Atharva-Saiphitd in accounts in Roth’s Atharvaveda in 
Pataipjali’s time already comprised Kashmir, p. 22. 
twenty books, wo might from this These two sections are piib- 

directly infer the priority of the lished, with translation and notes, 

SSaun. chat.; unless Pataipjali’s state- in my essay, Zmi vedisehe Texte 
ment refer not to our^,text at all, uber Omina und Portenta (1859); 

but rather to that of rhe Paippa- the sectiem relating to marriage 

liida school ; see ^oth, t)er Atharva- ceremonies is communicated in a 
veda in Kashmir, p. 15.—Biihler has paper by Haas, Ueber die ffeirathsge- 
discovered another quite different hmftche der alien Inder in 7 . St., v, 
Ath. Prdtii^dkhya; see Monatsber. 378, ff. 
of the Berl, Acad. 1871, p. 77. 
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To tliis Siitf 5 , belong further five so-called Kalpas: the 
Nakshatra-Kalpa, an astrological compendium relating to 
the lunar mansions, in .Mty katidiJcds ; the ^dnti-Kalpa, 
in twenty-five kandikds, which treats likewise of the ador¬ 
ation of the lunar mansions,and contains prayers ad¬ 
dressed to them; the Vitdna-Kalpa, the Samhitd-Kalpa, 
and the Ahhiclidra-Kalpa. The Vishnu-Purdna and the 
Charanavyuha, to be presently mentioned, name, instead 
of the last, the Angirasa-Kalpa. Further, seventy-four 
smaller Pari^ishtas also belong to it, mostly composed in 
slokas, and in the form of dialogues, like the Puranas. 
The contents are Grihya-subjects of various kinds; astro¬ 
logy magic, and the doctrine concerning omens and por¬ 
tents are most largely represented. Some sections corre¬ 
spond almost literally to passages of a like nature in the 
astrolugical Samhitas. Among these Pari^ishtas, there is 
also a Charana-vi/uha,which states the number of the richas 
in the Atharva-Samhita at 12,380, tliat of the parydyas 
(hymns) at 2000; but the number of the KauiiJcoktdni 
pariSifihtdni only at 70. Of teachers who are mentioned the 
following are the chief: first, Brihaspati Atharvan, Bhaga- 
vant Atharvan himself, Bhrigu, Bhargava, Aflgiras, Angi- 
rasa, Kavya (or Kavi) IJdanas; then ^aunaka, Naradi^, 
Gautama, Kamkayana, Karmagha, Pippalada, Mahaki, 
Garga, Gargyaj-Vriddhagarga, Atreya, Padmayoni, Kraush- 
tuki. We meet with many of these names again in the 
astrological literature proper. 

I now turn to the most characteristic part of the lite¬ 
rature of the Atharvan, viz., the Upanishads. Whilst the 
Upanishads /car’ so called, of the remaining Vedas 

all belong to the later, or even the latest, portions of these 


An account of the contents of 
both texts is given in my second 
essay on the Kakshatras, pp. 390- 
393 (1862); ^aug in T. Si., ix. 174, 
mentions an Ara^yaka-Jyotisha, dif¬ 
ferent from the Nakshatra-Kalpa, 
Haug, 1 . c., speaks of 72; 
amongst them is found a Nighaiatu, 
which is wanting in the Berlin MS. 
Compare the Nigama-Pari^ish^a of 
the White Yajus. — Texts of this 


kind are quoted even id the Mahd- 
bbdshya; see I. St,, xiii, 463. 

One of the Pari^ishtas relating 
to this subject has been communi¬ 
cated by m^)n /. Si., x. 317, fF.; it is 
the fifty-firstit of the series. The state¬ 
ments found thereip concerning the 
planets presuppose the existence of 
Greek influence; cf. ibid., p. 319, 
viii. 413. 
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Vedas, they at least observe a certain limit which they 
never transgress, that is to say, they keep within the range 
of inquiiy into the nature of the Supreme Spirit, with¬ 
out serving sectarian purposes. The Atharvan Upani- 
shads, on the contrary, come down as far as the time of the 
Puranas, and in their final phases they distinctly enter the 
lists in beiialf of sectarian views. Their number is as yet 
undetermined. Usually only fifty-two are enumerated. 
But as among these there are several which are of 
quite modern date, I do not see why we should separate 
tliese fifty-two Upaiiishads from the remaining similar 
tracts wliicli, although not contained in the usud list, 
nevertheless call themselves TJpanishads, or Atharvopaiii- 
shads; more especially as tin’s list varies in part accord¬ 
ing to the different works where it is found, and as the 
manuscripts mix up these fifty-two with the remaining 
Upanishads indiscriminately. Indeed, with regard to the 
Upanishad literature we have this peculiar state of things, 
that it may extend down to very recent times, and 
consequently the number of writings to bo reckoned as 
belonging to it is very considerable. Two years ago, in 
the second part of the IndiscTie Studicn, I stated the num¬ 
ber at ninety-five, including t^ie Upanishads contained in 
the. older Vedas.* The researches instituted by Walter' 
Elliot in'Masidipatam among the lelingauE, Brahmans on 
this subject have, however, as Dr. Boer writes to me, 
yielded the result that among these Brahmans there are 


* This numbiir is wrong ; it ought 
to be ninety-three. I there counted 
the Anandavallir and Bhriguvalli 
twice, first among the twenty-three 
Atharvopanishads omitted by An- 
quetil, and then among the nine 
Upanishads borrowed from the other 
Vedas whicl»are found in his work. 
The number would further have to 
be reduced to ninety-two, since I 
cite Colebrooke’s Amptavindu and 
Anquetil’s Amfitandda. as distinct 
Upanishads, whereas inyiointof fact 
they are identical; but Lien, on the 
other hand, two Vpanishads identi¬ 
fied by me ought to be kept distinct, 
Tie,, Colebrooke’s Prd^Ldgnihotra and 
Aiiquetil's Pranou, the latter (rra9.a. 


vopanishad) being different from 

the former_The number now 

here finally anived at —ninety- 
six—is obtained (i) by the addi¬ 
tion of six new Upanishads, viz., 
the Bhiillavi-Upanishad, the Saqi- 
vartop., the second Mahopanishad, 
and three of the Upanishads con¬ 
tained in the Atharva^iras (Gana. 
pati, Sfirya, Devi); (2) by^ the 
omission of two, the Rudropauishad 
and theAtharvaniya-Rudropanishad, 
which are possibly identical with 
others of those cited; and (3) by 
counting the Mahdudniyanopanishnd 
as only one, whereas Colebrooka 
counts it as two. 
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l 23 .Upanishtj[ 3 s actually extant; and if we include those 
which they do not possess, but which are contained in my 
list just referred to, the total is raised to 147* A list of 
these 123 is given in two of them, viz., in the Mahdvak- 
yamuktavali and in the Muktikopanishad, and is exactly 
the same in both. According to the statement given 
above, there must be among these 123 fifty-two f • in 
all which are wanting in my own list, and these include the 
two names just mentioned.—A Persian translation made 
in 1656 of fifty Upaiiishads is extant in Anquetil du Per- ^ 
roll’s Latin rendering. 

If now we attempt to classify the Upanishads so 
far known, the most ancient naturally are those (i- 
12) which are found in the three older Vedas only.| 

I have already remarked that these never pursue sectarian 
aims. A seeming—but only a seeming—exception to this 
is the ^afarudriya; for although the work has in fact been 
used for sectarian purposes, it had originally quite a 
dilforent significance, which had nothing to do with the 
misapplication of it afterwards made; originally, indeed, it 
was not an TIpanishad at all.| A real exception, however, 
is the Bveidhataropanisfiad (13), which is in any case 
wrongly classed with the Black Yajus; it is only from its 
having incorporated many fiassages of the latter th^t it Iftis 
been foisted in here. It belongs to about the same rank 
and date as the Kaivalyopanishad. Nor can i]iQMaitrdyana-^ 
U2')anisliad{i:Sf )reasonablyclaim to be ranked with theBlack 


* According to tbo previous note, 
only 145. 

+ According to last note but one, 
only fifty. [In the list published by 
W, Elliot of the Upanishads in the 
Muktikopan., see Journal As. Soc. 
Beng..! 1851, p. 607, ff., 108 names 
are directly cited (and of these 98 
are analysed singly in Taylor’s Cata¬ 
logue (i860) of the Oriental MSS. of 
Pori SU George, ii. 457-474). But 
to these other names have to be 
added which are there omitted; see 
/. St., Hi. 324-326. Tlte alphabe¬ 
tical list published by M. Muller in 
Z. P. M. 0 ., six. 137-158 (1865), 
brings the number up to 149 (170, 
Burnell, Indian Antiquary, ii, 267). 


Since then many new names have 
been brought to our knowledge by 
the Catalogues of MSS. i)ublinhed by 
Burnell, Biihler, Kiolhorn, Riijendra 
Ldla Mitra, Haug [Brahman und die 
Brahmanen, pp. 29-31), &c.; so that 
at present I count 235 Upanishads, 
many of which, howtjj'er, are pro¬ 
bably ideutical with others, as in 
many cases the names alone are at 
present known to us.] 

J Namely, Aitareya, Kaushitaki, 
Vjishkala, ^h^ndogya, Satarudriya, 
^ikshiivalli|or Taitt. Satphitopani- 
shad, Chh%aleyaj(?), Tadeva, Siva- 
SBipkalpa, Purushasdkta, tsd, Vfi- 
had-Arapyaka. 

§ See on this I, St,, ii. 14-47. 
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Yajus; it belongs rather, like the ^veta^vataropanishad, only 
to the Yoga period. Still it does not, at least in the part 
known to pursue any sectarian aim (see pp. 96-99). 

Apart from the two last-named Upanishads, the transi¬ 
tion to the Atharvopanishads is formed on the one hand 
by those Upanishads which are found in one of the other 
three Vedas, as well as in a somewhat modified form in an 
Atharvan-recension, and on the otlicr hand by those Upa¬ 
nishads of which the Atharvan-recension is the only one 
extant, although they may have formerly existed in the 
other Vedas as well. Of the latter we have only one 
instance, the Kdthaka-Upanishad (15, 16); of the former, 
on the contrary, there are several instances (17-20), viz., 
Kena (from the Samaveda), Biiri.guvalli, AnandavalU, and 
Brihanndrdyana (Taitt. Ar., viii.—ix.). 

The Atharvopanishads, which are also distinguished ex¬ 
ternally by the fact that they are mostly composed in. 
verse, may themselves be divided into three distinct 
classes, which in their beginnings follow the earlier Upani¬ 
shads with about equal closeness. Those of the first class 
continue directly to investigate the nature of Atman, or the 
Supreme Spirit; those of the second deal with the subject 
of absorption {yoga) in meditation thereon, and gm the 
means jivhereby, and the stages in which, men may 
even in this world attain complete union with Atman; 
and lastly, those of the third class substitute for Atman 
some one of the mapy forms under which Siva and 
Vishnu, the two principal gods, were in the course of 
time worshipped. 

Before proceeding to discuss these three classes in their 
proper order, J. have to make some observations on the 
Atharvan-recensions of those Upanishads which either 
belong at the same time to the other Vedas also, or at any 
rate originally did so. 

The Atharvan-text of the Kenopanishad, in the first 
place, differs but very little from its Saman-text. The 
reason why this Upanishad has been incorporated into the 
Atharvan coUectioix seems to be the fact that Uma Hai- 
mavati is here (an^ for the first time^ mentioned, as she 


In the remaining parts also there is nothing of the kind to be 
found. 
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was probably understood in the sense of the Siva sects. 
With the A^arvan-text both of the AnandavaUi and of 
the BhriguvaUi * * * § I am unacquainted, Of the Brihannara- 
yanop. f also, which corresponds to the Narayaniyop. of 
the Taitt. Aranyaka, only a few data are known to ’ me ; 
these, however, sufficiently show that the more ancient 
and obscure forms have here throughout been replaced 
by the corresponding later and regular ones.:];—The two 
Kaihavallis, for the most part in metrical form, are extant 
in tlie Atharvan-text only,§ The second is nothing but a 
supplement to the first, consisting as it does almost exclu¬ 
sively of quotations from the Vedas, intended to substan¬ 
tiate more fully the doctrines there set forth. The first is 
based upon a legend (see pp. 92, 93) related in the Taitt. 
Bralimana [iii. 11. 8], Nachiketas, the son of Aruni,{j asks 
Death for a solution of liis doubt whether man exists after 
death or not. After much reluctance, and after holding 
out enticements of all kinds, which Nacliiketas withstands, 
Death at length initiates him into the mystery of exist¬ 
ence. Life and death, he says, are but two different phases 
of development; true wisdom consists in the perception of 
identity with the Supreme Spirit, whereby men are ele¬ 
vated above life and death. The exposition in this first part 
is really impressive : the diction, too, is for the most part 
antique. A few passages, which do not harmonibe at all 
with the remainder, seem either to have been inserted at 
a later time, or else, on the contrary, to have been retained 

9 

* Two lists of the Atharvopani- || Two other names, which are 
shads iu Chambers’s Collection (see given to the father of Nachiketas, 
my Catalogue, p. 95) cite after these viz., Audddlaki and Vdja^ravasa, 
two yfflWfs (39, 4o),alBO awad/tyaroZ/f conflict with thg usual accounts, 
and an uttaravalU (41, 42)! Yiijasravasa appears also in the pas- 

t By Colebrooke it is reckoned as sage above referred to of the I’ait- 
two Upanishads. tiriya-Briihmana ; whether Auddii- 

t Th\i8 we have vimsarja instead laki does so likewise I am unable to 
oivya-cha-sarja ; KanydJcumdHm in’ say. [Audddlaki is vwnting in the 
stead of "ri; Rdtydyanyai inatend ot T. Br., as also the whole passage 
oyandya, &c, itself.] Benfey (in the GSttinger 

§ See /. St., ii. 195, ff, where the Oelehrte Ameigen, January 1852, p. 
various translations and editions ju-e 129) suggests that we should refer 
cited. Since then this Upanishad Audddlakiliiruni to Nachiketas; but 
has appeared in a new eflition, with the incompatibility of the two names 
Saipkara’s commentary, in the is not thereby renftved. Aru^iisUd- 

Jndica, vol. viii., edited by Dr. Iloer djilaka, and Auddiilaki is Aruneya. 
[and translated in vol. xv.]. 
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from a former exposition drawn up more for a liturgical 
purpose. Its polemics against those holding different 
opinions are very sharp and hitter. They are directed 
against tarka, “ doubt,” by which the Samkhyas and Baud- 
dhas are here probably intended. The sacrediiess of the 
word om as the expression for the eternal position of things 
is very specially emphasised, a thing which has not occurred 
before in the same way. The gradation of the primeval 
principles (in iii. lo, ii) exactly corresponds to the system 
of the deistical Yoga, whereas otherwise the exposition 
' bears a purely Vedantic character. 

Of the Atharvopanishads proper the Mimdalca- and 
IT]ianishads (21, 22) connect themselves most 
closely with the Upanishads of the older Vedas and witli 
the Vedanta doctrine indeed, in the Vedanta-Siitra 
of Badarayana reference is made to them quite as often 
as to these others. The Mundaka- Upanishad, mostly in 
verse, and so called because it “shears” away, or frees 
from, all eiTor, is very like the Kathakop. with regard 
to doctrine and style; it has, in fact, several passages in 
common with it. At the outset it announces itself as an 
almost direct revelation of Brahman himself. For Ailgiras, 
who communicates it to ^aunaka, has obtained it from 
Bharadvaja Satyavaha, and tho latter again from Afigir,* 
the pup*il of Atharvan, to whom it v/as revealed by Brah- 


The list of the Atharvopani¬ 
shads begins, as a rule, with the 
Mmidakopaniahad ; and, according 
to the statements in Niirdyanabhat- 
ta’s scholium on the smaller Ath. 
Upanishads now being edited (since 
1872) in the liibl. Indka by Rdma- 
maya Tarkaratna, a settled order of 
these Upanishads must still have 
been in existence in the time of 
NiirdyanabhaJ^a, since he denotes 
Hhe individual Upanishads as, 
tlie seventh, the eighth, &c., reckon¬ 
ing from the Mun(Jaka, This order 
is occasionally ascribed by him to 
the 6aunaka-school. Cc^npare as to 
this the remarks of Colebl'ooke, Misc. 
JE»«., i. 93, according to which the 
first fifteen Upanishads only would 
belong to the i^aunakiyas, and the 


following Up. to other Siikhds. But 
Ndrdyana, with whom, as regards 
the order of the first twenty-eight 
names, Colebrooke agrees in the 
main (from this point their state¬ 
ments difier), also quotes the /§a«wa- 
kagrantkavistara for the Brahma- 
vindu No. i8, and the idkhd 
^aunakavartitd for the Atmopani- 
sbad No. 28, as authority for these 
numbers, or places, of the two Up¬ 
anishads. The Gopdlatdpani, how¬ 
ever, is marked by him as the forty- 
sixth ^Atharva~PaippaIe,' and the 
Vdsudevopanishad as the‘forty-ninth 
‘ kakudragfanthajane ; ’ ^see Rdjen- 
dra Litla Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS., i. 18 (1870). 

* Aflgir is a name which occurs 
nowhere else. 
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man himself. Shortly afterwards, Vedic literature is op¬ 
posed, as the*inferior science, to speculation. The former 
is stated to consist of the four Yedas, and of the six 
Vedafigas, which are singly enumerated. Some manu¬ 
scripts here insert mention of the itihdsa-purdTia-nydya- 
mwidnsd-dhar 7 }iaMfstrdni; hut this is evidently a later 
addition. Such additions are also found in other passages 
of this Upanishad in the manuscripts. This enumeration 
(here occurring for the first time) of the different Yedailgas 
is of itself sufficient to show that at that time the whole 
material of the Yedas had been systematically digested, 
and that out of it a new h’terature had arisen, which no 
lunger belongs to the Yedic, but to tlie following poriod. 
We may further conclude from the mention of the Treta 
in the course of the work that the Yuga-system also had 
already attained its final form. On the other hand, we 
here find the words Icdli (the dark one) and hardli (the 
temble one) still reckoned among the seven tongues of 
fire, wliereas in the time of the di'amatic poet Bhavabhdti 
(eighth century A.D.) they are names of Durga—the wife of 
Siva, developed out of Agni (and Kudra)—who under those 
names was the object of a bloody sacrificial worship. Since 
evidently a considerable time is required for the transition 
from the former meaning to the latter, the Mundako^i. 
must be separated by a very wide interval from the date 
of Bhavabhxiti,*—a conclusion which follows besides from 
the circumstance that it is on several occasions turned to 
account in the Yediiuta-Sutra, and l.hat it has been com¬ 
mented by l^amkara.—The Prahioimnisliad^'wL prose, seems 
to be borrowed from an Atharva-Brahmana, viz., that of 
the Bippalada-school.* It contains the instruction by 
Pippalada of six different teachers, amongst whom the 
following names are especially significant in regard to the 
date of the Upanishad: Kau^alya A^valayana, Yaidarbhi 
Bhargava, and Kabandhin Katyayana. In the ♦course of 


* In the colophons, at least, it is PippaMda is probably to be traced 
once so described ; by Saipkara, too, to the conce,ntion fonud in the first 
at the beginning of his copiment.ary, verse of th| Mupdaka iii. I (taken 
it is called hrdhmana, although this from Rik mdn 4 . i. 164. 20) (?). The 
proves but little, since with him all same verse recurs *n the ^vet 4 v 4 a- 
the Upanishads he comments pass taropanishad iv. 6 and in Nir xiv. 
a* and brdhmana .—The name 30. 
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the work Hiranyanahha, a prince of the Ko^alas, is also 
mentioned,—the same doubtless who is specially extolled 
in the Puranas. As in the Mundakopan., so here also some 
interpolated words are found which betray themselves as 
such by the fact that they are passed over by ^amkara in 
his commentary. They refer to Atharvan himself, and to 
the half m&tr& (mora), to which the word om, here appear¬ 
ing in its full glory, is entitled in addition to its three morse 
(a, u, m), and are evidently a later addition by some one 
who did not like to miss the mention of these two subjects 
^ in an Atharvopanishad, as in these they otherwise invari¬ 
ably occur. Both Mundaka and Pra^na have been several 
times edited and translated, see I. St, i. 280, 439, fif,, 

again recently by Dr. Koer in vol. viii. of the Bihliotkcca 
Indica together with ^amkara’s commentary—The name 
of Pippalada is borne by another Upanishad, the Uarhha- 
Ujpanishad (23), which I add here for this reason, although 
in other respects this is not quite its proper place. Its 
contents differ from those of' all the other Upanishads, and 
relate to the human body, to its formation as embryo and the 
various parts of which it is composed, and the number and 
weight of these. The whole is a commentar}’- on a tri- 
shtubh strophe prefixed to it, the words of which are passed 
in review singly and further remarks then subjoined. The 
mention of the names of the seven musical notes of the 
present day, as well as of the weights now in use (which 
are found besides in Varaha Mihira), brings us to a toler¬ 
ably modern date; sd also the use of Devadatta in the 
sense of Caius. A few passages in which, among other 
things, mention is made, for instance^ of Narayana as 
Supreme Lord, and of the Samkhya and Yoga as the 
means of attaining knowledge of him, reappear in the 
fourteenth book—-a supplementary one—of Yaska’s Nir- 
ukti. Whether Samkara expounded this Upanishad is 
as yet uecertain. It is translated in Ind. Stud., ii. 65- 
—In the Brahrmpanishad also (24), Pippalada ap¬ 
pears, here with the title hhagavdn Angirds; he is thus 
identified with the latter, as the authority for the particular 

Roer’e translation'^s published 1872; in^his introduction described 
in vol. XV. of th^J?i6Z./nrfica (1853). as pa/lichakkat} 4 <^ 'ghtamdn (read 

Edited with N^rdya^a’s com- °mi/) Mw^.dM Paippaldddhhidhd 
mentary in the Bihliothecd Indica, tath^ 
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doctrine here taught which he imparts to Saunaka {malid- 
exactly as is the case in the Miindakopanishad, 
There is, for the rest, a considerable difference between 
this Upanishad^^^ and the Mundaka and Praina; it be¬ 
longs more to the Yoga-Upanishads properly so called. 

It consists of two sections: the jfirst, which is in prose, 
treats, in the first place, of the majesty of Atman; aird 
later on, in its last portion, it alleges Brahman, Vishnu, 
Iludra, and Akshara to be the four pddas (feet) of the 
nirvdnam hrahma; the first eleven of the nineteen verses 
of the second section discuss the subject of the Yogiii 
being allowed to lay aside his yajnopavita, or sacred thread, 
as he stands in the most intimate relation to the sdtra, or 
mundane thread; the whole therefore amounts to a mere play 
ijpon words. The last eight verses are borrowed from the 
Sveta^vataropanishad, Miindakopanishad, and similar Upa- 
nishads, and again describe the majesty of the One.—The 
MAmldhyopanishad (25-28) is reckoned as consisting of 
four Upauishads, but only the prose portion of, the first of 
these, which treats of the three and a half mdtras of the 
word om, is to be looked upon as the real Mandfikyopani- 
shad, all the rest is the wmrk of Gaudapada,* whose pupil , 
Govinda was the teacher of Samkara; it dates therefore 
from about the seventh century a.d. Similarly, the^e ^re* 
two works by Samkara himself specified ampng the Upa- 
nishads, viz., the Aptavayras'idclii (29), in prose, and the 
TripuH (30), likewise in prose; both composed in a Ve¬ 
danta sense. The former treats at the outset of what 
makes a Brdhmana a Brdhmana; it is not 'jdH (birth), 
'varna (colour), pdmlitya (learning); but the Brahmavid 
(he who knows Bralwiari) is alone a BrdhmcmaA Then 
it passes to the different definitions of mohslM (liberation), 


Edited with Niirayana’s comm, 
in Bill. Jnd. 1873 ; in the introduc¬ 
tion described as chatuskhhandd 
dasami; tlie two sectiona of the 
text seem to have been transposed 
in some of the MSS. 

• As such, it has been commented 
on by^axpkara under the title dpama- 
kistra. For particulars see /. St., ii. 
100-109. [Roer has published the 


entire Mdndukyopanishad together 
with Saipkara’s comm, in Bill. / nd. 
vol. viii., also a translation of sect. 
I in vol. XV.] 

f This portion has been used by 
a Buddhist iyAiivaghosha), almost 
literally, against the ^prstem of caste 
in general, in the tract of the same 
title which is given by Qildemeister, 
Bihl. S., Praef. p. vi. not, ; see also 

n 
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stating tlie only correct one to be tbe perception of tlie 
oneness of jivcC (the individual soul) and paramehara (the 
All-Soul), and lastly, distinctly rejecting all sects, it ex¬ 
pounds the two highly important words tat (the Absolute) 
and tvam (the Objective). The Tripuri treats of' the rela¬ 
tion of Atman to the world, and stands as fourth pralcarana 
in a series of seven little Vedanta writings attributed to 
Samkara.^^® Tiie Sarvopanishatsdropanuhad (31), in prose, 
may be considered as a kind of catechism of these doctrines; 
its purpose is to answer several queries prefixed to it as an 
introduction.^^'’ Tlie same is the case with the Nirdlam- 
hopamsJi.ad (32),^®® which, however, exhibits essentially 
the Yoga standpoint. The Atm,opanisluid (33), in prose, 
contains an inquiry by Angiras into the three factors 
{'priruslias), the body, the soul, and the All-Soul.* The 
PrdndgniJiotropanishad (34), in prose, points out the rela¬ 
tion of the parts and functions of the body to those of the 
sacrifice, whence by implication it follows that the latter 
is unnecessary. At its conclusion it promises to him who 
reads this XIpanishad the same rew^ard as he receives 
who expires in Vauinasl, viz., deliverance from transmigra¬ 
tion.''®^ The Arshikopanishad (? 35) contains a dialogue 
on the nature of Atman between 'Vi^vamitra, Jamadagni, 
' r>bar<advaja, Cautama, and Vasishtha, the last of whom, 
appealing to the opinion of “KTiak” (? another MS. in 
Anquetil has “ Kapl ” = Kapila ?), obtains the assent of the 
others.^®^ 


Burnouf, d VIliHl.du Htuldh. 

Ind., p. 215. [T«xfc and translation 
see now in my essay Die Vdjramchi 
dc 8 Ahagliodici, (i860). By Haug, 
Brahman und die lirahmaven, p. 29, 
the Upanishad is described as adma- 
redoktd.] 

Sei. my Catalogue of tbe Berlin 
MSS., p. 180. By Kiljendra Ldla 
Mitra, however {NoHcrs of Sanskrit 
MSS., i. 10, 11), a different text is 
cited as the h'lniachhamkardcluvrya~ 
virach itd tripuryupa^had. 

See /. St., i. 381 ; edited with 
Ndrdyaija’s cdSiin. xaJBihl. Ind. 1874; 
described in the in trod, as Taiiliri- 
yoke I aarvopanisJiaddm adrah aapta- 
iriim chaturdak (! ?). 


Sec B.ijendra Lrfla Mitra, ii, 95. 
Ta5’lor, Catalogue of Oriental MSS. 
of the College Fort Si. George, ii. 
462. 

* Translated in 7 . -S';., ii. 56, 57. 
[Text and Ndrayapa’s comm, in Bibl. 
Ind. 1873; described in the introd. as 
khandatraydnvitd | aahtdvirlii gran- 
thasaipghe idkhd Saunakavartitd.'] 

181 Text and Nilniyana's comm, in 
Bihl. Ind. 1873 ; described in the 
introd. as ekddasl ^unakiye; sec 
Taylor, ii. 472. Rdjendra L. M. i. 
49. Burnell, Catalogue, p. 63. 

See 1 . St., ix. 48-52. The 
name of the Upanishad is not yet 
certain. 
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The second class of the Atharvopanishads, as above 
stated, is nia(fe up of those whose subject is Yoga, or 
absorption in Atman, the stages of this absorption, and the 
external means of attaining it. These last chiefly consist 
in the giving up of all earthly, connections, and in the 
frequent repetition of the word om, which plays a most 
prominent part, and is itself therefore the subject of deep 
study. Yajnavalkya is repeatedly named in the Upani- 
shads of this class as the teacher of the doctrines they set 
forth;* and indeed it would seem that we ought to look upo,;n 
him as one of the chief promoters of the system of religious 
mendicancy so intimately associated with the Yoga-doctrine. 
Thus, in the Tdralcopanishad (36) he instructs Bharadvaja 
as to the saving and sin-dispelling efficacy of the word 
and similarly in the ^dhalyopanishad (37)* Sakalya 
as to true emancipation.^^ The one, however, in which ho 
stands out most prominently is the Jdhdlopanishad (38), 
in prose, W'hich, moreover, bears the name of a school of 
the White Yajus, although no doubt wrongly, as it must 
in any case be considered as merely an imitation of the 
Aranyaka of this Veda (see 7 . St.^ ii. 72-77). Still, it 
must have been composed before the Badarayana-Sfltra, 
as several passages of itf^ seem to be given in the 
latter (unless these passages have been borrowed, frpih 
a common source?). Of special importance with regard 
to the mode of life of the Paramahahsas, or religious 
mendicants, are also, in addition to the Upanishad just 
mentioned, the Kailiahuti (39; Colebrookc gives the 
name incorrectly as KanthaSruti), in prose, and the 
Arunilcupanishad (40), likewise in prose; J both are to be 


Seo /. St., is, 46-48. 

* This name seems to result as 
the moat probable one from com¬ 
parison of the variants in Anquetil. 
18 * See I. St., ii. 170. 
f The/ presuppose the name Vd- 
rsi^asi for Benares, [The text of • 
the JAbdlopanishad with NiWyana’s 
comm, appeared in Bill. Ind. 1874; 
it is described in the i»t.rod. as 
ydjushi and eTcachatvdriniatlami (the 
latter, however, said of the 
Kaivalyopanishad also!); see also 
Burnell, p. 61, Taylor ii. 474, lU- 


jendra L. M. i. 92 (Commentary by 
Samkardnanda). There are, besides, 
quite a number of other Upanishads 
bearing the name of JJbdla, viz., 
Byihajjdbala, Mahdjdbdla, Laghu- 
jdbdlu, Bhasraa”, Kudra®, Kudrd- 
kshd®.] 

J Translated in I. St., ii. 176- 
181. [Text '.^md Ndrdyana’s comm, 
in Biil. /net., 1872; described in 
the introd, as pafLt/uivinii. There 
is also a commentary upon it by 
6aipkardnanda; see Rdjendra L. M. 
i. 92. — The Rathairuti, also, is 
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regardotl as supplements to tlie Aranyaka of the Black 
Yajus, as the Jabalopanishad is to that of the White 
Yajus. 'The Bhdllam-Upanishad (41) also belongs to this 
class, to judge by quotations from it, and so dCes the 
Samvarta^ruti (42); similarly the Samnydsopanisliad (43) 
and the FaramaliansopanislMd (44), both in prose* The 
Hansopanisliad, (45) I have not yet met with; but from 
its name it probably also belongs to this placed®® The 
A^ramopanuliad. (46), in prose, gives a classification of 
the four Indian orders—the Brahmaclmrins, Grihasthas, 
Vanaprasthas, and Parivrajakas. It is even quoted by 
Sanikara, and the names applied in it to the several classes 
are now obsolete. The ^rimaddattopanisliad (47) consists 
of twelve UohiB put into the mouth of one of these reli¬ 
gious mendicants, and uniformly concluding with the 
refrain: iasyd ’ham pa/ricJiamMramam, “ I am his, i.c., 
hrahmans, fifth Am^ama’’ Apart from the two Upanishads 
already mentioned, the Mandukya and the Taraka, the 
investigation of the sacred word om is principally con- 
<lucted in the Atliarva^ihlid (48), in prose (explained by 
Sainkara), in which instruction is given on this subject by 
Atharvan to Pippalada, Saiiatkuniara, and Aiigiras; t 
further, in the Brahmavidyd (49), in thirteen Uohis, now 
‘aqd then quoted by Sainkara;| and lastly, in the Haunalca 

edited in Blhl. Ind. (1873), with annvdJcas of the Aih. S. (xviii.) j 
Niinlyana’s commentary ;> although their text is therefore given by the 
under the name Kantha'’, it is clear editor in the scholinni, and that in 
from JSiirilyana’fl words in his intro- a double form acc. to two MSS. (pp. 
duction, Yajurvcflc iu OharaJed dvd- 131-175); see also Ilfijendra L. M. 
daiai’glidkmifhUrayah[\) \ samnyd- i. 54, Taylor, ii. 469.] 
aopanishutUdycl rhatuhkhanddkrifai') Text and Ndr. ’s comm, in Jiiil. 
h'Utih 11 that this mode of spelling Ind., 1874; described in the introd. 
here, as well as in Burnell’s Cata- m ashiatrinmttam^ | dtharvane. By 
logue, p. 60, is a mere mistake, and KujendraMl., i. 90, a comm, by 
that Ndnlyana himself connected l^anikaninanda is specified ; see be- 
the Upanwshad with the Kathas ; see sides Burnell, p. 65. 
also Biihler, Catalogue of MSS. from f See /. St., ii. 55.—Here, there- 
Guj., \. 58.] fore, we havePippaliida and Aflgiras 

* The ParamaJiarisopanisJiad is appearing side by side (see above, 
translated in /. SI., ii., 173-176. p, 160). [Text and Niir.’s comm. 
[Text with Ntir.’s CQU\m. in Jiibl. in Bibl. Ind., 1873; described in 
Ind., 1874; described m the introd. as the intjpd. as saptand muytddt.] 
trikhandd ’thm'vaH.khare chatvdrin- + Translated in /. St., ii. 58. 
iattam'i. — The Samnydsopanishad, [Text and Ndt.’s comm, in Bill. 
too, is printed ihid., 1872 ; we there Ind., 1S73.] 
find a direct reference made to four 
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(50) and the Pranava (51). Tliese two are found in 
Aiiquetil The various stages of gradual absorp¬ 

tion into Atman form the contents of the following 
Upanishads (52-59): Hamandda (in prose), Kshurikd 
(24 Mokas), Nddavindu (20 ^lokas), Bralimavindu (22 
slokas; also q,q] 1 q(\. Amritavindu), Amritavindu (38 Uokas; 
also called Amrita 7 idda), Phydnavindu (23 Uokas), Yo<ja- 
sikhd (10 slokas), and Yoyatattva (15 slokad)\ while tluj 
majesty,, of Atman himself is depicted in the Chulikd 
(60, in 21 slokas) and Tejoviridu (61, in 14 Uokas): * in the 
foi-raer direct reference is repeatedly made to the doctrine 
of the Atharvans. The range of ideas and the style are 
quite identical in all the Upanishads just enumerated. 
The latter frequently suffers from great obscurity, partly 
because there occur distinct grammatical inaccuracies, 
paT'tly because the construction is often very broken and 
without unity. Many verses recur in several of them ; 
nuuiy again are borrowed from the J>vetdsvataropanishad 
or Maitrayanopanishad. Contempt for caste as well as 
for writing {[jrantJui) is a trait which appears again and 
again in almost all these Upanishads, and one might 
therefore be inclined to regard them as directly Buddhistic, 
were they not entirely free from all Buddhistic dogma. 
This agreement is to be oxphiiricd simply by tlui ^ict tluU 
Buddhism itself must bo considered as having been origi- 
nally only a form of the Samkhya-doctrine. 

The sectarian Upanishads have been set down as form¬ 
ing the third class. They substitute for Atman one of the 
forms of Vishnu or ^iva, the earlier ones following the 
Yoga-doctrine most closely, whilst in those of a modern 
date the personal element of the respective ileities comes 

See T. St, ix. 52-53 and 49- yana’s comm. (1872-73), excep- 
52; tlie Pranavopanishad is men- tiny'the Famanddopanis/iad, which, 
tioned by Taylor, ii. 328. however, seems to be ul^ntical with 

* Fot the Ilannaridda see 7 . St, the Hansiypanishad printed ibid. 
i. 385-387; the Kshurilcd is trans- In the Introductions to the comm, 
lated, ii., ii. 171-173; likewise^iwrt- Chulikd is described as pahehami ; 
tavindu, ii. 59~'^2 5 Tejovindii, ii. Brahmavindu as ashiddail 6 auna- 
62-64; Dhydiiavindu, ii, 1-5 ; Yo- kaf/rantha.vytarc; Phydnavindu as 
tjniikhd [so we ought to*ro.ad] and vinid Tejovindii HAekavm- 

Yoffatattra, ii. 47-50, [Amritandda, iam; Yoffosikhd na frantheutondohe [ 1 ) 
ix. 23-28; Chulikd, ix. 10-21. All (probably meant for 

these Upanishads are now published dvdrihP !); Yoyatattva as trayovimd 
in the BUlioihcca Indica with Niiril- (’’si)]. 
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more and more into the foreground. A especial charac¬ 
teristic of this class are the unmeasured promises usually 
held out at the close of the work to him who reads and 
studies it, as also the quotation and veneration of sacred 
formulas containing the name of the particular deity. 

First, as regards the Upanishads of the Vishnu-sects ,— 
the oldest form under which Vishnu is worsliipped is 
Ndrdycma. We find^ this name for the first time in the 
second part of the Satapatha-Brahmapa, where, however, 
it is not in any way connected with Vishnu; it rather 
' stands, as at the commencement of Manu and the Vishnu- 
Purana, in the sense of Brahman (mascul.). This is also 
the case in the Narayaniyopanishad of the Taittin'ya- 
Aranyaka, and in its Atharvan-recension as Brihannara- 
yanopanishad, although in the latter he is at least called 
Hari, and in one passage brought into direct relation to 
Vasudeva and Vishnu. It is in the Mahd-Upanishad 
(62),—a prose tract, which* in its first part contains 
the emanation of the universe from Narayana, and in its 
second a paraphrase of the principal passage of the Ndra- 
yaniyopanishad,—that Narayana first distinctly appears as 
the representative of Vishnu, since S^ulapani (Siva) and 
Brahman proceed from him, and Vishnu is not mentioned at 
qll. ^ Id the Ndrdyanopanishad (64, in prose),^®^ on the 
contrary, Vishnu also emanates from him, exactly as in the 
Narayana section t of the twelfth book of the Maha-Bha- 
rata (a book wliich in mother respects also is of special sig¬ 
nificance in relation to the Samkhya- and Yoga-doctrines). 
The sacred formula here taught is; om namo Ndrdyandya. 
There exists of this Upanishad another, probably a later, 
recension which forms part of the Atharvasiras to be men¬ 
tioned hereafter, and in which Devakiputja Madhusiidana 
is mentioned as particularly hrahmanya, pious, as is also 
the case in the AtmaprahodJia-Upanishad (65), which like- 


* Translated in I. St., ii. 5-8 [see 
also Taylor, ii. 468, Rdjendra L. M. 
i. 25] j besides it there i^must have 
existed another Makd-Upan. (63), 
which is cited by IShe adherents of the 
Miidhava sect as a warrant for their 
belief in a personal soul of the uni* 
Terse, distinct from the soul of man. 


See also Kdjeudra L. M. i. 12, 
91 (comm, by ^anikarduanda). 

+ At the time of the (last ?) ar¬ 
rangement of the present text of the 
Mahd - Bhdrata, Ndrayapa worship 
must have been particularly dourish- 
hig. 
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wise celebrates Narayana as tbe Supreme Lord; sec I. 
Ft., ii. 8 , 9. He (Narayana) is named, besides, in tlie 
same quality in the Garbliopanisliad Cm a passage re¬ 
curring in the Nirukti, xiv.) and in the Sakalyopanishad. 

The second form under which we find Vishnu wor¬ 
shipped is Nrisinlm. The earliest mention of him hitlierto 
known appears in the Taitt. Ar., x. 1. 8 (in the Narayani- 
yop.), under the name of Narasiiiha, and witli the epithets 
Tdjranakha and tikslmadaiishtra. The only Upanishad in 
wliich he is worshipped is the Nrisinhatdpariiyopanishad 
(in prose). It is relatively of considerable extent, and 
is also counted as six separate Upanishads (66-71), as it 
consists of two parts,* the first of which is in turn subdi¬ 
vided into five distinct Upanishads. The first part treats 
of the Anushtubh-formiila f sacred to Urisiiiha, the 7 )ian- 
irardja ndranmlM dmishtiddia-, with which the most won¬ 
drous tricks are played; whensiii we have to recognise the 
first beginnings of the later Malamantras with tlicdr Taii- 
tra-ceremonial. A great portion of the Mandiikyopanishad 
is incorporated into it, and the existence also of the Athar- 
vasikha is presupposed, as it is directly quoted. The 
contents of the second part are of a more speculative 
character; but in respect of mystical trifling it does not 
yield to the first part. lA both, the triad—Bjiahman, 
Vishnu, and Siva—is repeatedly mentioned. As regards 
language, the c^xpression Imddha for the siq)remo Atman, 
which occurs (along with iiitya, dudd\(i, satya, m/udzla, &c,) 
in the second part, is of peculiar interest; and the expres¬ 
sion is still retained in Gaudapada and Sarnkara; originally 
it belongs evidently to the Siimkliya school (see above, pp. 
27, 129). 

This Upanishad has been interpreted by Gaudapada 
and Sarnkara; and in addition to much that is quite 
modern, it presents a great deal that is ancient. It pro¬ 
bably dates from about the fourth century a.d., as at that 


1®* See also REijendra L. M., iii, 
36 ; Taylor, ii. 328. 

* The above-mentione^ lists of 
Upanishads in the Chambers collec¬ 
tion admit MadJiyatapmi also [see 
my Catalogue, p, 95]. 
f It runs uyraip vlrarn mahdvish- 


nurp jvalantam sarvatoniukJiam | 
nfismhaifi lldshanatp, hhadrarp, 
mrityvMrityum namdmy akam, 1| “ 1 
worship the terj-ible, powerful, 
mighty Vishnu, the flaming, the om¬ 
nipresent ; Nfisinha, the dread, the 
holy one, the death of death.” 
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lime the Nrisinlia worship flourished on the western coast 
of India, while otherwise we find no traces of itd®® 

The Bdmatdpaniyopanishad (72, 73), in which Eama is 
worshipped as the Supreme God, shows a great resemblance 
to the Nrisihhatapaniyop., especially in its second part. 
This second part, which is in prose, is, ])roporly speaking, 
nothing but a collection of pieces from the Tarakopanishad, 
M’dndiikyopanishad, Jabalopanishad, and Nrisiiihopani- 
shad, naturally with the necessary alterations. Yajna- 
valkya here appears as the proclaimer of the divine glory 
of llama. A London MS. adds at the close a long passage 
which is nnlvnown to the commentator Anandavana (a 
native of the town Kundina). The crowning touch of the 
sectarian element in this Upanishad is found in the cir¬ 
cumstance that llama is implored by Siva (Sainkara) him¬ 
self to spare those a second birtli who die in Manikarnika 
or in the Ganga generally, the two principal seats of the 
►^iva worship. The first part, in ninety-five s/o/jas, contains 
at the beginning a short sketch of llama’s life, which bears 
a great similarity to that at the beginning of the Adhyat- 
maramayana (in the Brahmanda-Purana). The Mantraraja 
is next taught by the help of a mystical alphabet, speci¬ 
ally invented for the purpose.* This Upanishad evidently 
belongS;ito the school of Earndnuja, possibly to Earaanuja 
himself, consequently its earliest date would be the 
eleventh centuiy 

Under the names Vishnu, Purushottama, and Vasudeva, 
Vishnu is mentioned as the supreme Atman in several 


See text and translation of this 
Upanishad in I. St., ix. 53-173 ; and 
specially on the v.hronological ques¬ 
tion, pp. 62, 63. In the £ibl. In~ 
tUca also, this Upanishad has been 
publishetl by lldinamaya Tarkaratna 
(1870-71), with Samkara’s commen¬ 
tary (it is, however, doubtful whe¬ 
ther the commentary on the second 
part belongs to Saqikara), together 
with the small {Ndraainha) ghateJmk- 
ropanuihad and Ndrdyana’s comm, 
on it. 

* The Ndrasiiiha- and a Vdniha- 
Mantra arc also lAentioned. 

See text and translation in my 
■essay Die Jidma- I'dpaniya- Ujh.ni- 


shad (18G4) ; text and Ndrdy.’s 
comm.ia BiU. Ind. also (1873) * 
the introductions the two sections are 
called ‘jpahehatriMattama and shat' 
trihsa respectively. The time of 
comjiosition is, probably even later 
than above supposed. In the first 
place, according to Nrisinha’s state¬ 
ments in his Smrityarthasdra (see 
Aufrecht, Catalogus, pp. 285’’, 286*), 
Edmdnuja flourished as late as the 
twelfth century (^aic 1049 a.d. 
1127). Bu,t further, the Kdmatdpani 
displays still closer relations to Bdmd- 
nanda, who is supposed to have lived 
towards the end of the fourteenth 
century ; see my essay, p. 382. 
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Upanishads; * Krishna Devaklputra appears likewise in 
some of thenl (the Atmaprabodha and Karayana), not, 
however, as supreme Atman, but merely, as ii the Chhdn- 
dogyop., as a particularly pious sage. It is in the Go- 
jxHatdjoaniyopanishad (74, 75) that we first find him ele¬ 
vated to divine dignity. Of this Upanishad, the second 
part at least, in prose, is known to me.f It treats 
first of the gopis of Mathura and Vraja, then it passes to 
the identification of Mathura with Brahmapura, &c.; and 
it belongs without doubt to a very modern period, as it ex¬ 
hibits hardly any points of contact with other Upanishads, 
in regard to contents and language.^*^^ The Gcpichandano- 
'panishad (76) also probably belongs to this place; I 
know it only by name. 

At the head of the Upanishads belonging to the Idiva- 
sects stands, according to the use that has been made of 
it, the ^atariidrlya. I have already remarked, however, 
that this is nothing but an abuse. In its germs the wor¬ 
ship of Siva may be traced even in the later portions of 
the Yajus.| He appears very prominently as Mahadeva 
in a portion of the Karayaidyopanishad, and here ho is 
already associated with his s],)Ouse. The Svetasvataropani- 
sliad also pays homage to him. Among the Atharvo- 
panishads the most ancient m this regard is the W'nivahp- 
panishad (77), a mixture of prose and .^loJcas, in wliich 
hhagavdn mahUdevah himself instructs ASvalayana con¬ 
cerning his own majesty; in a similar way he acts as his 
own herald § in the AtharvaHras (78), in prose. The latter 


* And also, in particular, under 
the name Vdsudeva, in the writings 
ascribed to Sainkara. 

+ The lists in the Chambers collec¬ 
tion specify a Gopdlatdpini, Madhya- 
tdpini, Ultaratdpini, and Brihadut- 
taratdpirA / 

The text of this Upanishad, 
with Viiive^vara’s commentary, is 
printed in the BM. Indica (1870), 
edited by Harachandra Vidydbhd- 
shana and Visvandthasdstrin. Oc¬ 
casionally extracts are a<flded from 
the commentaries by Ndrayana and 
JlvagOBV^min. According to lij^en- 
dral., i. 18, its first section is de¬ 
scribed in Nuniyana’s introduction 


as shatchatvdriMati clia purnd chd 
’iharvapaippalc .-—^ee an analysis of 
the second section in Taylor, ii. 472. 

So also according to lldjen- 
dral., i. 20 (comm, by Ndr.), 60; it 
is specially “a treatise on the merits 
of putting on sectarial marks on the 
forehead with an ochrous earth, 
called goplchandana." 

J As in the Atharva-Saiphitd and 
in the ^dnkhdyana-Brahmana (see 
pp. 45, 110). 

§ Like Krishna in the Bhagavad- 
gitti. The Kaimalyopanlshad ie 
translated /. St., ii, 9-14 ; on Athar- 
vasiras see ibid,, i. pp. 382-385, 
[Text of, and two commentaries on, 
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Upanishad has been expounded by Samkara. Under the 
same title, “ head of Atharvan,”—a name thdt is also borne 
by Brahman* himself, although in a different relation,— 
there exists a second Upanishad, itself a conglomeration of 
five different Upanishads referring to the five principal 
deities, Ganapati (79), Narayana, Kudra, Sfirya (80), and 
Devi (81).* Its Niirayana-portion is a later recension of 
the Udrayanopanishad (64, see above, p. 166), and the 
Budra-portion follows the first chapter of the Atharva^iras 
proper. All five have been translated by Vans Kennedy. 
^In the Malni-Bharata (i. 2882), and the Code of Vishnu, 
-where the Atharva. 4 iras is mentioned along with the Bhd- 
rnnddni sdmdni, and in Vishnu also, where it appears beside 
the Satarudriya (as the principal means of expiation), the 
reference probably is to the Upanishad explained by Sam- 
kara(?).—The Budrop.(iml Ailiarvaniya-lindrop. are known 
to me only through the Catalogue of the IndiaUffice Library. 
Possibly they are identical with those already named ; 1 
therefore exclude them from my list. The Mrityidangli- 
anopanishad (82)t is quite modern, and with it is wor- 


thc Kaivalyopanishad printed in 
JiiU. Ind,, 1874; the first commen¬ 
tary is that/'of Niinlyana ; the second 
is described by the editor as that of 
Baijikara, in. the coVophon as that of 
Saqikarlnanda ; it follows, however, 
from lldjondra Ldla Mitra’s Cata¬ 
logue, i. 32, that it is ditferent from 
the commentary written by the lat¬ 
ter ; and according to the same 
authority, ii, 247, it is identical 
rather with that of Vidyiiranya. In 
Ndriiyana’s introduction this Upa¬ 
nishad is described (exactly like the 
Jdbdlop. !) as ekachatvdrinmttami. 
The ^iras- or Athai'vaiirai - Upani- 
ghad is likewise printed in Bihl, 
Jnd, (1872), ^ith Ndriyana’s comm., 

■ which describes it as rudrddhydyah 
taptahhanda^ See also IMjendral., 
i. 32 (comm, by ^aipkariinanda), 
48.] 

* See 7 , 53, and Vans Ken¬ 

nedy, Reaearchet into the Nature and 
Affinity of Hindu Sad Ancient Mytho¬ 
logy, p. 442, &c. [Taylor, ii, 469- 
471. By Rdjendral., i. 61, a Qdn.u- 


patyapiln-atdpaniyopanitihad is men¬ 
tioned ; by Biihier, Cat, of MSS. 
from Gvj., i. 70, a OanapalipUrvatd- 
pinl and a Oaneiatdpini ; and by 
Kielhorn, (Sanserif MSS. in theSouth- 
ern Division of the Domhay Pres. 
(1S69), p. 14- a Ganaputipw-vatd- 
paniyopanishad.'] 

t So wc have probably to under¬ 
stand Anquetil’s Amrat Lankoul, 
since he has also another form, Mrat 
Lankoun ; instead of, id est ‘lialitus 
mortis,’ we ought to read ‘ salitus 
mortis.’ [See now I. St., ix. 21 -23 ; 
according to this it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther the name ought not to be writ¬ 
ten MrUyuldngiila (?). An Upanishad 
named Mrityulahghana is mentioned 
by Biibler, Cat. of MSS. from Gvj,, 
i. 120 ; a Mrityuldfigtila, however, 
appears as 82d Upanishad in the 
Catalogue of Pandit Kitdhdkrishna’s 
libraiy. l^inally, Burnell, in pub¬ 
lishing the text in the Indian Anti¬ 
quary, ii. 266, gives the form Mrid- 
yuldhijala.'] 
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tliily associated Kdldgnirudropanishad (83)/^^ iu prose, 
of which there aie no less than three different recensions, 
one of which belongs to the Nandike^vara-Upapurana. 
The Tripuropanishad (84) also appears from its name— 
otherwise it is unknown to me—to belong to this divi¬ 
sion it has been interpreted by Bhatta Bhaskara 
Mi^ra. The Skafidopanishad (85), in fifteen Mokas, is also 
Siva-itic (likewise the Ampitaiiddopanishad). The ado¬ 
ration of Siva’s spouse, his ^akti,—the origin of which may 
be traced back to the Kenopanishad and the Narayaniyo- 
])anishad,—is the subject of the Samiaritdpaniyopanisimd 
(knowm to me by name only), in five parts (86-90), as well 
us of the Eevi-Upanishad (79), which has already been 
mentioned.^ The Kaidopanishad (91), in 23rose, also be¬ 
longs to a Sakta sectary * 

Lastly, a few Upaiiishads (92-95) have to be mentioned, 
which are known to me only by their names, names which 
do not enable us to draw any conclusion as to their con¬ 
tents, viz., the Pindopanisliad, Nilaruhoparmhad (Colc- 
brooke has Mlarudra), Faingalopanishad, and Dar^ano- 
vanishad}^ The Garudopanidhad (96), of which I know 
two totally difierent texts, celebrates the serpent-destroyer 

(«aruda,t and is not without ^me antiquarian interest. 

\' ♦' 


It treats specij^illy of the tri~ 
pundravidhi; see Taylor, i. 461 ; 
ltdjendr., i. 59; Burnell, p. 61. 

Sec on it Taylor, ii. 470; Bur- 
null, p. 62, 

“ identifies Siva with Vishnu, 
and teaches the doctrines of the 
Advaita school,” Taylor, ii. 467 ; 
Burnell, p. 65. 

* In the Tejovindu (61) also, 
Irahman is described as dnava, idm- 
hli (iva, kikta, 

m ipije pindop, and the NUarvd- 
—^this is its proper name—are 
now printed in Mbl. Ind. {1873), 
with Ndrdyaria’s comm.; the former, 
which treats of the pindas to the 
pretas, is described by Ndrdyaipa as 


saptavii'datipurard^ the latter as sho- 
dasl: it is addressed to Kudra (see 
also Kdjendral., i. 51), and consists 
only of Verses, whicli closely follow 
those contained in Viij. S. xvi. On 
the Paiugalop. and Darsanop., see 
Taylor, ii. 4G8-471. 

t As is done in the Ndrayamyo- 
panishad also, and more especially 
in the Suparnddhydya, which is con¬ 
sidered to belong to the Rik [edited 
by Elimar Grube, 1875 ; see also 7 . 
8 L, xiv. I, ff.—The Odrudopanishad 
is now printed in Bibl. JM. (1874), 
with Ndrdya^ia’s commentary; in 
the introduction it is described as 
chatukhatvdrinkttam i.] 
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Having tlnis follow’<i(l tLc lirst period of Indinr literature, 
in its sevend divisions, down to its close, wo now turn to 
its second jioriod, the so-callvid Sanskrii literatnjse. Here, 
liowevo’', as our time is limited, wi' cannot miter bo inucli’ 
into detail as we have hitheitu done, and we must there¬ 
fore (content ourseives with a general survey, in tiie case 
oi' tiie Vedic liUjratuK;, details were esp>;C)aiiy essential, 
boLh h(!(unse no full account of it had yet neen given, and 
because the various works still lie, for tiie must part, shut 
up in the inariuscripts, whereas the Sanskrit literatuK! 
has already been repeatedly I'iandled, partially at- lijast, aipl 
the principal works belonging to it are generally accessible. 

Our first tasV, naturally, i.'-‘ to fix the distijiction between 
the second period and the iirst. This is, in part, one of 
age, in }iart,one of sidijeci-matter. 5 'he former distinction 
is marked by the language aiUi by direct data; the latter 
b;, the nature of the subject-matter itself, as well as by 
tlie method of treating it. 

As regards the language, in the first place? in so far as 
it grounds a distinction in point of age between the two 
periods of Indian literature, its special characteristics in 
the second period, although apparently slight, a];e yet, in 
reality, so significant that it appropriately furnishes the 
name for the period; whereas the earlier one receives its 
designation from the works composing it. 

Among the various dialects of the different Indo-Aryan 
tribes, a greater unity had in the course of time been 
established after their immigration into India,^s the natural 
result of their intermingling in their now homes, and of 
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their combination into larger communities. The gram¬ 
matical * study, moreover, which by degrees* became neces¬ 
sary for the interpretation of the ancient texts, and which 
grew up in connection therewith, had had the effect of 
substantially fixing the usage; so that a generally re¬ 
cognised language, known as the hhdshd, had arisen, that, 
namely, in which the Brahmanas and Sutras are com- 
po'sed.f ISTow the greater the advance made by the study 
of grammar, the more stringent and precise its precepts 
and rules became, and all the more difficult it was for 
tliose who did not occupy themselves specially therewith 
' to keep in constant accord with grammatical accuracy. 
The more the language of the grammatically educated 
gained on the one hand in purity, and in being purged of 
everything not strictly regular, the more foreign did it 
become cm the other hand to the usage of the majority of 
the people, who were without grammatical training. In 
this way a refined language gradually disconnected itself 
from the vernacular, as more and more the exclusive pro¬ 
perty of the higher classes of the people; % the estrange- 


* Respecting tlie use of the verb 
vydlcri in a grammatical signification, 
Silyana in his introduction to the’i 
Ifik (p. ^5. 22 ed. Muller) adduces 
a legend from a Bnihmana, which 
represents Indra a.i the oldest gram¬ 
marian. (See Lassen, I. AK,, ii. 
475 ') [The legend is taken from the 
'I'S. vi. 4. 7, 3. All that is there 
.stated, indeed, is that vdeh was 
ri/dinld by Indra ; manifestly, how- 
<iver, the later myths which do actu- 
.ally set up Indra as tlie oldest gram¬ 
marian connect tliemselves with this 
passage. ] 

t BMshika-sva/ra in Kiitydyana, 
Srauba-Siitra, i. 8. 17, is expressly 
interpreted as hrdhmana-svara ; see 
Vdj, Samh, Specimen, ii. 196, 197.^ 
[/. St., X. 428-429, 437.] Ydska' 
repeatedly opposes bJulsIidi/dm and 
ammdhydyam (*.«., ‘in the Veda 
reading,’ ‘ in the text of the hymns ’) 
to each others similarly, the Pniti- 
^ifkhya - Sdtras, employ the words 
bkdshd and Ih^iya as opposed to 
ehhandas and veda, i.e., aarphiid (see 
above, pp, 57, 103,144). The way in 


which the word bhdAiya is used in 
the Qfihya-Sutra of f^dnkhdyann., 
namely, in contradistinction to SAtra, 
shows that its meaning had already 
by this time become essentially mo¬ 
dified, .and beerme restricted, pre¬ 
cisely as it is in Pdnini, to the extra- 
Vedic, so to say, profane literature. 
(The Asvalflyana-GrFihya gives in¬ 
stead of bhdshya, in the correspond¬ 
ing passage, hhdrata - mahdbhdraia- 
dharma.) [This is incorrect; rather, 
in the passage in question, these 
words follow the word bhdshya ; see 
the note on this point at p. 56.] In 
the same way, in the Nir. xiii. 9, 
mantra, kalpa, brdhmana, and the 
vydvahdrilei (sc. bhdsM) are opposed 
to each other (and also Rik, Yajus, 
Sdman, and the vydvahdriki). 

I Ought the passage cited in Nir. 

xiii, 9 from a Rrdhmana [cf. Kd^h, 

xiv. 5], to the effect that the Brak- 
inans spoke both tongues, that of 
the gods as well as that of men, to 
be t^en in this connection f or has 
this reference merely to a conception 
resembling the Homeric one ? 
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mciit “between the two growing more and more marked, as 
the popular diafect in its turn underwent further develop¬ 
ment. This took place mainly under the influence of 
those aboriginal inhabitants who had been received into 
the Brahmanic community; who, it is true, little by little 
exchanged their own language for that of their conquerors, 
but not without importing into the latter a large number 
of new words and- of phonetic changes, and, in particular, 
very materially modifying the pronunciation. This last 
was all the more necessary, as the numerous accumulations 
of consonants in the Aryan hhduJui presented exceeding 
difficulties to the natives; and it was all the easier, as 
there had evidently prevailed within the language itself 
from an early period a tendency to clear away these trouble¬ 
some encumbrances of speech,—a tendency to which, in¬ 
deed, the study of grammar imposed a limit, so far as the 
educated portion of the Aryans was concerned, but which 
certainly maintained itself, and by the very nature of the 
case continued to spread amongst the people at large. 
This tendency was naturally furthered by the native inhabi¬ 
tants, particularl}- as they acquired the language not from 
those who were conversant with grammar, but from inter¬ 
course and association with th<f general body of the people.^ 
In this WEfy there gradually arose new vernaculars, proceed¬ 
ing directly from^ the conunon hhdsM,’^ and ^distinguished 
from it mainly by the assimilation of consonants, and by 


* And therefore specially so c.illed 
down even to modern titncis ; where¬ 
as tlio grammatically rctlned hhdshi 
afterwards lost this title, and 
stitnted for it the name SamsJrriia- 
bhdslid, ‘the cultivated speech.’ 
The 'name Prdltrita-bhdsJid, which 
w'as at the same time applied'to the 
popular dialects, is derived from the 
word prakrit’i, ‘nature,’ ‘origin,’ 
and probably describes these as the 
‘natural,’ ‘original’ 'continuations 
of the ancient hhdshd:, or does prd- 
Tcrita here signify ‘ having a prakriii 
or origin,’ i.e., ‘ derived ’ ? [Out of 
the signification ‘original,,’ ‘lying at 
the root of ’ {prakriti-hhuta}, ‘ un¬ 
modified,’ arose that of ‘normal,’ 
then that of ‘ ordinary,’ ‘ communh,’ 
‘ vulgaris,’ and lastly, that of ‘ pro- 


cer'<ling in common from.’ The term 
directly opposed to it is not sarn- 
skrita, but vaikrita ; see, e.g., Ath. 
Paris. 49.1, “ varndn purvnm in/dkliyd- 
sydmah prdkritd ye c/^a vaikritdh.”'\ 
The earliest instances as yet known 
of the name Samskpit as a designa¬ 
tion of the language occur in the 
Mrichhakati (p. 44. 2, ed. Stenzler), 
and in Variha-Mihira’s BrMiat-Sani- 
hitif, 85. 3. The following passages 
also of the Rdmilyana are doubtless 
to be understood in this sense, viz., 
V. 18. 19, 29. 17, 34 (82. 3), vi. 104. 
2. Pdnini is familiar with the word 
Sarpskrita, but does n%t use it in 
this 8en.se ; though *tho Pdniniyii- 
S^ikshd does so employ it (v. 3), in 
contradistinction to prdkfita. 


M 
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the cuTtailment or loss of terminations, Not iinfrequeiitly, 
however, they present older forms of these* than are found 
in the written language, partly because the latter has rigo¬ 
rously eliminated all forms in any way irregular or obso¬ 
lete, but partly also, no doubt, from the circumstance that 
grammar was cultivated principally in the north or north¬ 
west of India, and consequently adapted itself specially to 
the usage there prevailing. And in some resjjects {e.g., in 
the instr. plur, of words in this usage may have 

uttained a more developed phase than appears to have 
been the case in India Propeiy'' since the language "was not 
there hampered in its indepeiidefit growth by any external 
influence; whereas the Aryans who had pass(al into India 
inaiiitaiiied their s))eech upon, the same internal level 
on which it stood at the time of the immigration,*!* how- 

This example is not, quite per- Abhidhhnappadipikd (v. Childers, 
tineiit, as the instr. plur. in -dh is Pdli ) tliis identification may 
of very ancient date, being relieeted perhaps be correct; but the older 
not only hr Zend, but also in Sia- Piiti texts, and even the inscriptions 
vonic and Lithuanian; see Bopp, of Piyadasi (r.//., most distinctly the 
Ver<)l. Grain., i. 156“ (159''). facsimile of the Khdlsi inscri{)tion. 

* Tlic difference in usage between in Cunuingliam’s Arch(roh>!;ical Sar- 
the Eastern and Western forms of vri/, i. -zig, pi. xli., line 7), intro- 
speech is once touched upon in tlie ducc the Karnl)ojas in connection 
,lJrithm£ina of the White YajusV with the Yavanas ; and tliis of itself 
where it is said that the Vdhikas determines that the two belonged 
style Agui Bhava, wliile tlic Pnieh- gcogVapliieally to the same region 
yas, on tile conln.ry, call liini iti the nortlwwest of India; see 

Yaska (ii. 2) oppo.scs the Kambojas 7 . 8 tr.,, ii. 321. In addition to 
(tliePorsa-Aryans?) tothc-Arjas(tiic this we have tlic na7ue Kaliujiya-- 
Indo-Aryans?),statiiigthat the latter, Ka/M^varj^, and therewith all the 
for instance, j'.ossgss derivatives only various references to tins laltcr 
of the root tin, wliercas the Kam- name, which point to a very wide 
bqjas^ possess it also as a vcrl). rainilicatiou of it throughout Irdu ; 
((Tramniarians of tlie Kambojas are sec 7 . .ftn, ii. 493. To Farther 
hardly to bo thought of here, as India the name Kamboja evidently 
Itotli, Zur Lit., ]). 67, supposes.) found its way only in later times, 
Ydska further opposes tlic Prdchyas like the names Ayodhyd, Indra- 
and tlie ITdicliyas, and the same is prastha, Trdvati, Ciiampd; though 
done by d’dnini. According to the it certainly remains strange that 
Brdhmana, tlic Udichj'as w,erc most this lot sliould have fallen precisely 
conversant witli grammar [see /. to it. Perhaps causes connected 
»*?<., ,i. 153, ii. 309, 310, xiii. 363, tf. with Buddhism may have helped to 
Burnell’s identification of the Kam- bring this about. Sec on this point 
bojas licro, and in the other earlier the Jenacr TAteraturzeitung, 1875, 
passages where they are mentioned, p. 418 \ Indian Antiquary, iv. 244.] 
with (Jarabodij>. in Farther India, see f Much as the Germans did, who 
Elements of South Indian Pa!aui- in the middle ages emigrated to 
graph]/, pp. 31, 3c, 94, is clearly a Transylvania, 
mistake. For the time of the I’ali 
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ever considerable were the external modifications wliicli it 
underwent. 

The second period of Indian literature, then, commences 
with the epoch when the separation of the language of 
the educate’d classes—of the written language—from the 
popular dialects was an accomplished iact. It is in the 
former alone that the literature is presented to us. Not 
till after the lapse of time did the vernaculars also in their 
turn produce literatures of their own,—in the first instance 
under the inlluence of the Buddliist I’eligion, which ad¬ 
dressed itself to the people as such, and whose scripture 
and records, therefore, were originally, as for the most part 
they still are, composed in the popular idiom. The epoch 
in question cannot at pn'-sent he precisely determined; 
yet we may with reasonable certainty infer the existence 
(.)f the wi'itten language also, at a time when we are in a 
])Ositioii to point to the existence of [)Opular dialects; and 
with resjKH^t to these we possess historical evidence of a 
rare order, in those rock-inscriptions, of identical purport, 
which have been discovered at (lirnar in tire Giijanit 
])eninsula, at Diiauli in Orissa, and at Kapur di Oiri^'-^® in 
Kabul. J. Ihinsep, who was tha first to decipher them, and 
Lassen, refer them to the time 4 ’ the Buddhist king Asoka, 
who reigned from ij.c. 259; but, according to the'most* 
recent investigations on the subject—by Wilson, in tl'e 
“Journal of the i^ioyal Asiatic Society,” xii., 1*850 (p. 95 of 
the separafi; impression)—they were .(uigraved “ at some*, 
period subsequent to n.c. 205,”* ami are are still, there¬ 
fore, of uncertain date. Howcvcir this question may be 
settled, it in any case results with tolerable certainty 


This niimo ought probably to 
1)0 written Kapardi'/iri ? Sec my 
paper on the Satruinjaya Miihiitmya, 
p. 118. In those inscriptions, more¬ 
over, wo have a text, similar in pur¬ 
port, presented to us in three distinct 
dialects. See further on this subject 
IJiirnouf’s admirable discussion of 
these inscriptions in his Lotus de la 
lonne Loi, p. 652, fF. (1852) f /. St., 
iii. 467, ff. (1855); and Kern, JJe Ge- 
denlcsiulclcen van Moka dm Buddhist 
(1873, particularly p. 32 fi’., 45 ff.). 


* And that not much later; as is 
vouched for by the names of the 
Greek kings therein mentioned— 
Alexander, Antigonus, Magas, Pto¬ 
lemy, Ailtiochus. These cannot, it 
is true, be I’egarded as contempora¬ 
neous with the .inscriptions ; but 
t^eir notoriety in India can hardly 
have been of such lojg duration 
that the inscriptions can have been 
composed long after tTieir time. See 
Wilson, 1 . c- 
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that these popular dialects were in existence in tlie third 
century b.g. But this is by no means to* be set ddwn as 
•the limit for the commencement of* their growth; on tlie 
contrary, the form in wliich they are presented to us suffi¬ 
ciently shows that a very considerable period must have 
elapsed since their separation from the ancient Widshd. 
This separjition must therefore have taken place compara¬ 
tively early, and indeed we find allusions to these vernacu¬ 
lars here and there in the Brahmanas themselves * 

The direct data, ;ittesting the posteriority of the second 
period of Indian literature, consist in these facts : first, 
that its opening phases everywhere presuppose the Vedic 
period as entirely closed; next, that its oldest portions are 
regularly based upon the Vedic literature; and, lastly, that 
the relations of life have now all arrived at a stage of de¬ 
velopment of which, in the first period, we can only trace^ 
the germs and beginning. Thus, in particular, divine wor¬ 
ship is now centred on a triad of divinities, Brahman, 
Vishnu, and Siva; the two latter of whom, again, in course 
of time, have the supnmiacy severally allotted to them, 

• under various forms,- according to the dilferent sects'that 
grow u]) for this purpose. ^It is by no ineans implied that 
individual portions of the '^arlier period may nut run on 
*into the later ; on the contrary, I have frequently endea¬ 
voured in the "preceding pages to show that such is the 
case. Bor the j-est, the connection b(;tweeVi the two periods 
is, on the whole, soniewh.'it loose: it is closest as regards 
thos(^ brunches of literature which had already attained a 
definite stage of progress in the first period, and which 
merely continued to develop further in the second,— 
(Irammar, jianndy, and Bhilosophy. In regard to those 
branches, on the contrary, wliich are a more independent 


* Tlni^ in the necoiui part of tho 
Aitarcya-BnUiinana tlie Syaparnas, a 
clan (1) of the western Salvas, are 
mentioned as ^‘puUiyol vdcho radi- 
tdrah,” ‘ spenkinp a filtliy tongue ; ’ 
and in the riinchavinsa-Brdhmnniy 
the Vrdtya%are found fault with 
for their debased language. The 
Asuras are sinfllarly censured in the 
Satapatha-Bruhmana (iii. 2. i. 24), 
where, at the same time, the Brail- 


mans are warned against such forms 
of speech ; “ iasindd hrdJwiano na 
mlcchhct.” —I may remark here in 
passing that M. IWiiller, in his edi¬ 
tion of the Rik, in Sdyana’s intro¬ 
duction, p. 36. 21, erroneously 
writes hdayo as one word: it stands 
for he 'iai/o, —the Asura corruption 
of the battle-cry he 'rayo [arayoY: 
according to the Satapatha-Erdh- 
mana, it even took the form he 'lavo. 
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growth of the second period, the difficulty of connecting 
them with the Earlier age is very great. We have here a 
distinct gap which it is altogether impossible to fill up. 
The reason of this lies simply in the fact, that owing to 
the difliculty of preserving literary works, the fortunate 
successor almost always wdiolly supplanted the predecessor 
it surpassed : the latter thus became su])erfIuous, and was 
(consequently put aside, no longer committed to memory, 
no longer copied. In all these branches therefore—unless 
some other iiiUiience lias supervened—we arc in possession 
only of those master-works in wliicli eacli attained its cul¬ 
minating point, and which in later times served as tlie 
classical models upon which the modern literature was 
formed, itself more or less destitute of native productive 
energy. I'his fact lias been already adduced as having 
ju'oved equally fatal in the case of the more ancient Brtih- 
ntaria literature, &c,; there, much to the same extent as 
here, it exercised its lamentable, though natural influence. 
In the Vedic literature also, that is to say, in its Sakhas, 
we find the best analogy for another kindred })oint, namely, 
that some of the principal works of this period are extant 
in several—generally two—r«:ensioiis. But along with 
this a further circumstance has to be noted, which, in con¬ 
sequence of the great care expended upon the sacred lite¬ 
rature, has comj^arativedy slight application to it, namely, 
that the mutual relat ion of the manuscripts i.^ of itself such 
as to render any certain restoration of an original text for 
the most part hopeless. It is only in cases wdierc ancient 
commentaries exist that the text is in some degree certain, 
for the time at least to whicli these commentaries belong. 
This is evidently owing to the fact that these ^orks were 
originally preserved by oral tradition; their consignment 
to writing only took place later, and possibly in different 
localities at the same time, so that discrepancies of all sorts 
were inevitable. But besides these variations tlfere are ‘ 
many alterations and additions which are obviously of a 
wholly arbitrary nature, partly made intentionally, and 
partly due to the mistakes of transcribers. In reference to 
this latter point, in particular, the fact must »ot be lost 
sight of that, in consequence of the destriictive influ¬ 
ence of the climate, copies had to be renewed very fre¬ 
quently. As a rule, the more ancient Indian manuscripts 
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are only from tliree to four hundred years old; hardly any 
will he found to date more than five hundred years hackd^®“ 
Little or nothing, therefore, can here he efiected hy means 
of so-called diplomatic criticism. We cannot even depend 
upon a text as it appears in quotations, such quotations 
being generally made from memory,—a practice which, of 
course, unavoidably entails mistakes and alterations. 

The distinction in point of subject-matter between the 
first and second periods consists mainly in the circum¬ 
stance that in the former the various subjects are only 
handled in tlieir details, and almost solely in their relation 
to the sacrifice, whereas in the latter they are discus^sed in 
tlieir general relations. In short, it is not so much a prac¬ 
tical, as rather a scientific, a poetical, and artistic want that 
is here satisfied. Tlie difference in the form under which 
the two periods present tliemselves is in keeping with this. 
In the former, a siiiqfie and compact prose had gradually 
been developed, but in tlie latter this form is abandoned, 
and a rhythmic one adopted in its stead, which is employed 
exclusively, even for strictly scientific exposition. The 
only excejition to this occurs in the grammatical and phi¬ 
losophical Siitras; and th«se again are characterised by a 
form of expression so coiidoiised and technical that it can- 
*not fittingly be termed prose. Apart from this, we have 
oirly fragments of prose, occurring in stories which are now 
a.ml then found cited in tlie gi-eat epic ; and further, in the 
fable literature and in the drama; but they are uniformly 
interwoven with rhythmical portions. It is only in the 
Ibiddhist legends that a prose style has been retained, the 


Regarding the age, manner 
of {)re))aration, material, and condi¬ 
tion of text of Indian MS.S., see Raj. 
Ldla Mitra’s excellent report, dated 
15th Fetruary 1875, on the searches 
instituted by him in native libraries 
down to the end of the previous 
year, which is appended to Ho. IX. 
of his Notices of tSanslrit MSS. 
Quite recently some Dcvandgarl 
MSS. of Jnsina texts, written on 
broad palm-leaves, have been dis¬ 
covered by Bimler, which date two 
centuries earlier than any previously 
known, A facsimile of one of these 


MSS. in Biihler’s possession, the 
Avajiyaka-Sdtra, dated >Sam^;a^ 1189 
(a.T). 1132), is annexed to the abov«*- 
mentioned report: “ it is the oldest 
Sanskrit MS. that has come to no¬ 
tice,” Riij. L. Mitra, Notices, iii. 68 
(1874). But a letter from Dr. Host 
(19th October 1875) intimates that 
in one of the Sanskpit MSS. that 
have lately, arrived in Cambridge 
from l^ppd],. he has read the date 
128 of the Nepdl era, i.e., A.n. 1008. 
Further confirmation of this, of 
course, still remains to be given. 
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language of wliicli, however, is a very peculiar one, and is, 
moreover, restrieted to a definite field. In fact, as the re¬ 
sult of this neglect, prose-writing was completely arrested 
in the course of its development, and declined altogether. 
Anything more clumsy than the prose of the later Indian 
romances, and of the Indian commentaries, can hardly be; 
and the same may be said of the prose of the inscriptions. 

This point must not be left out of view, wlien we now 
proceed to speak of a classification of the Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture into works of Poetry, works of Science and Art, and 
works relating to Law, Custom, and Worship. All alikrf* 
fippciar in a poetic form, and by ‘ Poetry ’ accordingly in 
this classification we understand merely what is usually 
styled hdlrs-leltrc)<, though certainly with an important 
modification of this sense. Por while, u]>on the one hand, 
the poetic form has been extended to all branches of the 
literature, upon the other, as a sct-ofi‘ to this, a good deal 
of praetie'al prose has entered into tlu^ poetry itself, im- 
})arting to it the character of i)oetry ‘ with a purpose.’ Of 
the epic poetry this is especially true. 

It has long been customarwto place the Epic Poetry at 
the head of Sanskrit literature; and to this custom wo 
here conform, although its existing monuments- cainiuit 
justly pretend to pass as more ancient than, for example, 
Panini’s gramwiar, nr the law-book which bears the name 
of Manu. We have to divide the epic poetry into two 
distinct groups : the JWidsa-Punivas and the lidn/as. We 
have aiready more than once met with the name Itihasa- 
Purana in the later Pr:ihmanas, namely, in the second part 
of the Satapatha-Bruhmana, in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, 
and in the Ciihandogyopanishad. We have Seen that the 
commentators uniformly understand these ex})rcssions to 
apply to the legendary passages in the Prahmanas them¬ 
selves, and not to sei)nrate works; and also thai, from a 
passage in the thirteenth book of the Satapatha-Pn-ahmana, 
it results with tolerable certainty that distinct works of 
this description cannot then have existed„inasmuch as the 
division into parvans, which is usual in the extant writings 
of this class, is thert! expressly attributed to oilier works, 
and is not employed in reference to these Itrliasa-Puranas 
themselves. On tlie other hand, in the Sarpa-vidya-(‘ ser¬ 
pent-knowledge ’) and the Devajana-vidya (' genealogies of 
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the gods ’)—to which, in the passage in qupestion, the dis¬ 
tribution into parvans, that is to say, existence in a distinct 
form, is expressly assigned—vve have in all probability to 
recognise mythological accounts, which from their nature 
jnight very well b(! regarded as precursors of the epic. 
We have likewise already specified as forerunners of the 
epic poetry, those myths and legends which arc found in¬ 
terspersed throughout the Ilnilimanas, here and there, too, 
in rhythmic form,* or which lived on elsewhere in the 
tradition regarding the origin of the songs of the Rik. 
rindeed, a few short juose legends of this sort have •been 
actually preserved here and tlnn'e in the epic itself. The 
(hithas also—stanzas in the Brahmanas, extolling indivi¬ 
dual deeds of prowess—hav(i already been cited in the like 
connection: they were sung to the acconi])animeut of the 
lute, and w( 3 re composed in honour either of the prince of 
the day or of the pious kings of old (see /. >.SV., i. 187). 
As regards the extant epic—^the Malid-ElidraUt —specially, 
\ye have already fjointed out the mention in the Taittirfya- 
Aranyaka, of Vyfisa T’an'isai'ya and Vai. 4 ain])ayana,"°° 
who are given in the ]W,mitself as its original authors; 
and we have also remarked (p. 143) that the family of the 


* As, for iuBtanf.o, tiie story of 
IlarWcUandra in the .second part of 
the Aitareya-lirdhinana. , 

i9y Vydsa Pilntsaryu i.s lik(nvi.so 
mentioned in the vaiiitt of the Sdma- 
vidhana-BrAhiu.ina, as the disciple of 
Vishvakscua, and prece])tor of Jai- 
mini; see /. St., iv. 377.—The Ma- 
liiihhdsliya,./igain, not only contains 
frequent !>]lusioiis to the legend of 
the Malui-Bharata, and even metri¬ 
cal quotatioins that connect them¬ 
selves with,_it, but it also contains 
the name of 6uka Vaiydsaki ; and 
from this it is clear that thefe was 
then already extant a poetical ver¬ 
sion of the Mahci-Bharata story ; sec 
1 . St., xiii. 357. Among the prior 
births of BudcBia is one (No. 436 
in Westergaard\ Cataloyus, p. 40), 
bearing the nam^' Kanha-Dipdyana, 
i.e., Krishna-Dvaipdyana! 

200 Vaisatnpilyana appears else¬ 
where frequently, but always in spe¬ 


cial relation to 'he traTismisshm of 
tlie Yajur-Veda. Jly IMtiini, it is 
true (iv. 3. J04), be is simply cited 
generally as a Vudic teacher, but the 
Mahdbhitshya, commenting on this 
})assage, doscriheshim as the teacher 
of Katha and KaHpin. In the Cal¬ 
cutta Scholium, again, we find fur- 
tlier particulars (from what source? 
cf. Tunindtha on Skidh. Kaum ., i. 590), 
according to which (see 7 . St., xiii. 
440) nine Vedic .schonhs, and among 
them two belonging to the 'Sama- 
Veda, trace their origin to him. In 
the Rig-Grihya he is evidently re¬ 
garded (see above, pp. 57, 58), after 
■the manner of the VishnU-Purdna, 
as the special representative of the 
Yajur-Vec^a; and so he appears in 
the Anukr'. of the Atreyf school, at 
the head of its list of teachers, spe¬ 
cially as the preceptor of Ydska 
Paiiigi. 
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Para^aras is represented 'With especial frequency in the 
vansas of the White Yajus * We also find repeated allu¬ 
sions in the Brahmanas to a Nainiishiya sacrifice, and, on 
the authority of the Malia-Bharata itself, it was at such a 
sacrifice that the second recitation of the epic took pla6e in 
presence of a Saunaka. But, as has likewise hoeii remarked 
above [j)p. 34,45], these two sacrifices must be kept distinct, 
and indeed there is no mention in the Brahmanas of a Sau¬ 
naka as participating in tlui former. Nay, several such sacri¬ 
fices may have taken place in the Nainiisha forest [see p. 34] 
or it is possible eve]] that the statement as to tlie recitation 
in question may liave no more foundation than the desire 
to give a peculiai- consecration to the work. For it is 
utterly absurd to suppose that Vyiisa Paraiiarya and Vai- 
^am])ayana—teachers inentioned for the first time in the 
Taittiriya-Ai'anyuka—could have b(ien anterior to the sac¬ 
rifice referred to in the Bihhmanas. The mc'.ntion of the 
“Bharata” and of the “ Maha-Bharata ” itself in the 
Grihya-Siitras of A^valayana [and Aiiikhayana] w(5 have 
characterised [p. 58] as an interpolation or else an indica¬ 
tion that lhe.se Siitras are of,<^very late date. In Panini 
the word “ Maha-Bharata ” does indeed occur; not, how-, 
ever, as denoting the epic of this name, but as tin appel¬ 
lative to designate any individual of special distineCion 
among the Bhd?atas, like Mahd-J]ib;ila,ddaillhihi (see I. St., 
ii. 73 ). Still, we do find names meiitjoned in Pdnihi which 
belong specially to the story of tlie Mahd-Bhdrata—namely, 
Yudhishthira, Hdstinapura, Vasudeva, Arjuna,-f* Andhaka- 
Vrislmayas, Brona (?); so that the legend must in any case- 
have been current in his day, possibly even [n a poetical 
shape ; however surprising it may be that the name 
I’dndu^ is never meutiojied by him. The earliest direct 

* This renders Lassen’s reference Mahd-Bhiirataand in theW’orks rest- 
{I. AK,,\. 629) of the name Pard- ing upon it. Yet th(^ Bud(Ihi.sts 
6arya to the astronomer or chrono- mentioft a mountain tribe of Pdnda- 
loKer Parddara, highly questionable, vas, as alike the foes of tlie i^dkyas 

t A worshipper of Vdsuileva, or (i.r., the Kodalns) anti of the in- 
of, Arjuna, is styled ‘ Vdsudevaka,’ 'habitants of Ujjayini; see Sohief- 
‘ Arjunaka.’ Or is Arjuna,here still ner, Lthen dcs l^d^lcyamiini, pp. 4, *40 
a name of Indra ? [From the con- [in the latter passages they appear to 
text he is to be understood as a be connected with Takshasild?), and, 
Kshatriya ; see on this, I. St., xiii. further, Lassen, J. AK., ii. 100, ff. ; 
349, ff.; Ind. Aniiq, iv. 246,] Foucaux, Rgya Cher Jtol Pa, [ip. 

+ This name only occurs in the 228, 229 (25, 26). 
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evidence of tlie existence of an epic, with lyhe contents of 
the Maha-Bharata, comes to us from the rhetor Dion 
Clirysostom, who flourished in the second half of the first 
century A.iX ; and it appears fairly prohahle that the infor¬ 
mation in question was tlien quite new, and was derived 
frpin mariner*^ who liad penetrated as far as the extreme 
south of India, as I have pointed out in the Indische 
^tiidlcn, ii. 161-165.* Since Megasthencs says nothing of 
this epic, it is not an improhahle hypothesis that its origin 
ps to 1)0 placed in the interval hetweeh his time and that 
of Chrysostom; for what ignorant-f sailors took note of 
would hardly have escaped his observation; more espe¬ 
cially if what he narrates of Ilerakles and his daughter 
Bandaia has reference really to Krishna and his sister, the 
wife of Arjuna, if, that is to say, the randu' legend was 
already actually current in his time. Witli respect to this 
latter legend, which forms the subject of the Malui-Bharata, 
we have already rc'inarked, that although there occur, in 
the Yajus especially, various names and particulars having 
an intimate connection with it, yet on the other liand 
tliese are presented to us inv essentially dilTerent relations. 
Thus the Knru-l’an chill as ii^particubar, whose internecine 
ffiud is 'deemed by Lassen to be the leading and central 
feature of the Maha-'Bhanita, appear in the Yajus on the 
most friendly*and peaceful footing: Arjuna again, the 
chief hero of the I’iii.ylus, is still, in the Vajasaueyi-Sam- 
liita and the Satapatha-Brahmana, a name of IndrarJ and 
lastly, Janamejaya IViriksliita, who in the Maha-Bharata 
r's the great-grandson of Arjuna, appears, in the last part 
of the ^^atapatlia-Brahmana, to be still fresh in the me¬ 
mory of the people, with the rise and downfall of himself 
and his house. I have also already expressed the con- 
j(icture that it is peu-haps in the deeds and downfall of this 
Janamejaya that Ave have to look for the original plot 

* It is not, Lowever, necessary to ^ J In the thirteenth book of tJio 
suppose, as I dirl, 1 . c., that they yatapatha - Bnibnuiana, Indra also 
brought this intelligence from the bears the name Dharma, which in 
south of Indf.i itself : they might the Mahsf-Bhiirata is especially as- 
have jacked it uj. at some other part sociated with Yudhishthira him- 
of their voyage. self, though only in the forms 

t That they were so appears from dkarma~rdja, dhmina-putra, &,c. 
their statement as to the Great Bear, 

1 . c. 
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of the story of the Maha-Bharata; * and, on the other 
hand, that, aS in the epics of other nations, and notably 
in the Persian Epos, so too in the Maha-Bharata, the 
myths relating to tlic gods hecame linked with the popu¬ 
lar legend. But. so completely have the two been inter¬ 
woven that the unravelling of the respective elements 
must ever remain an impossibility. One tiling, however, 
is clearly discernible in the Maha-Bharata, that it has as 
its basis a war waged on the soil of Hindustan between 
Aryan tribes, and tlierefore belonging probably to a time 
when their settlement in India, and the subjugation- and 
brahmanisation of the native inhabitants, had already bcd!ti 
a,cc;omplished. But what it was that gave rise to the con¬ 
flict—whether disputes as to territory, or it may be reli¬ 
gious dissensions—cannot now be determined.—Of the 
Maha-Bliiirata in its extant form, only about one-fourth 
(some .20,000 iiloka& or so) relates to this conflict, and the 
myths that have been associated with it;^®’ while the 
eleiHcnts com])osing the remaining three-fourths do not 
belong to it at all, and have only the loosest possible con- 
'nection therewith, as well as with each other. These later 
additions are of two kinds.* ^ome are of an epic character, 
and are due to the endeavour to unite here, as in a single 
focus, all the ancient legends it was possible to muster;— 
and amongst them, as 9, matter of fact, are not a few* that 
are t’oloraldy llntique even m resj)ect of f( 3 rm. Others aro 
of purely didactic import, and hg,ve been inserted with 
the view of imparting to the military caste, for which the 
work was mainly intended, all possible instruction as to 
its duties, and especially as to the reverence due to the 
priesthood. Even at the portion which is recognisable as 
the original basis—that relating to the war—many genera¬ 
tions must have laboured before the text attained to an 
approximately settled shape. It is noteworthy that it is 
precisely in tliis part that ntpeated allusion is nilide to the 
Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas,-'’^'* and other peoj)les; and that 

* Whicli of course stands in glar- to the work (i. 81) the express inti- 
ing contradiction to the statement mation i.s still preserved that it 
that the. Mahi-Bhdrata ^was recited previously consistejj of 8800 SloJcas 
in his presence. only. 

And even of this, two-thirds In coimecfion with the word 

will have to be sifted out as not PaJdava, Th. Kbldeke, in a chm- 
oricinal, since in the introduction munication dated 3d November 
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these, moreover, appear as taking an actual part in the 
conflict—a, circumstance which necessaril}' presupposes 
that at the time when these passages were written, colli¬ 
sions with the Greeks, &c., had already happened.But 
as to the period when tlie final redaction of the entire 
Work in its present shape took place, no approach even to 
a direct conjecture is in the meantime possible; but at 
any rate, it must have been some centuries after the com¬ 
mencement of our era."^ An interesting discovery has 


1875, aiontions a point wliicli, if 
coiiiirniet], will pTOVo of tho highest 
importance for determining ihe date 
of composition of the Malui-Tlhiirata 
and of tho llamdyana (see my Essay 
on it, pp. 22, 25), as well as of Mann 
(see X. 44 )-■ According to this, there 
exists considerable donht whether 
the word Paldav, which is the basis 
of Pahlava, and which Olshansen 
(v. sup., p. 4, note) regards as having 
arisen out of the name of the Pen-- 
tfiavas, Parthians, can have origi¬ 
nated earlier than the first century 
A.D. This weakening of ih to k is 
not found, in the ease of tho word 
Mithra, for example, before the 
coufrnencenient of our era (in the 
Mill’d) on tho coins of the Indo- 
ycythians, Lassen, /. AK., ii. 837, 
and in Meherdates in Tacitus). As 
the name of a people, the^ word 
Pahlav hccaine early foreign to the 
Persians, learned reminiscences ex¬ 
cepted : in tho Pahlavi texts them¬ 
selves, for instance, it does not 
occur. The period when it passed 
over to the Indiaiw, therefore, would 
haVe to be fixed for about the 2d- 
4th century A.l). ; and we should 
have to understand byit, not directly 
the Persianst. who are called Pjira- 
sikas, rather, but specially the Arsa- 
cidan Parthians. 

Of especial interest in this con¬ 
nection is the statement in ii. 578, 
579, where the Yavana prince Eha- 
gadatta (Apolloc^tus (?), according 
to von Qutschmid’s conjecture ; reg, 
after B.c. 160) Sppears as sove¬ 
reign of Maru (Marwar) and Naraka, 
as rulu'g. Varu^adike, the west, 


and as the old friend of Yudhi- 
fehthira’s father ; see J. St., v. 152.— 
In the name of the Yavana prince 
Kaserumaut, we appear to have a 
reflex of tho title of the Roman 
Cmsars; see Ind. SJciz., pp. 88, 91 ; 
cf. L. Peer on the Kcmri-ndma- 
sarngrdmah of tho Avadana-Sataka 
in the S6ances de VAcad, dcs Inscr. 
(1871), pp. 47, 5G, 60. 

2un With regard to the existence, 
BO early as the time of the Mahdbhd- 
shya, of a poetical version of the 
Mahd-Bhdrata ' legend, see 7 . St., 
?xiU. 356 ff, “Still this docs not 
?n the smallest degree prove the 
existence of the work in a form 
at all resemblibg the shape in which 
we now have it; and as the final 
result, wo do not a^lvanco materially 
beyond the iias.sage in Dion Chry¬ 
sostom ( 7 . St., ii. 161 ff.), relating 
to tho •* Indian liomer.’ For the 
statements of the Greek writer 
themselves evidently date from an 
earlier time; and although not 
necessarily derived, as Lassen sup- 
po3es,from Megasthenes himself,yet 
they at any rate take us back to a 
period pretty nearly coincident with 
that of the Bhdshya.” 

* We have a most significant 
illustration of tho gradual growth of 
tho Mahd-Bhdrata in an episode 
commented upon by Sarpkara, which 
by the time of Nllakantha (i.e., in 
the course of 6 or 7 centuries) had 
become expanded by a whole chapter 
of 47 ilokas; see my Catal. of th t 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Berlin Lib., 
p. 108. 
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recently been made in the island of Bali, near Java, of tlie 
Kavi translati«n of several parvans of the Maha-Bharata, 
which in extent appear to vary considerably from their 
Indian form.^®* A special comparison of the two would 
not be without importance for the criticism of the Maha- 
Bharata. For the rest, in consequence of the utter medley 
it presents of passages of widely different dates, the work', 
in general, is only to be used with extreme caution. It 
has been published at Calcutta,together with the Harl- 
ranm, a poem which passes as a supplement to it.*— 
Bespectiug the Jaimini-Bhdrata, which is ascribed, not to 
Vyasa and Vaisainpj’iyana, but to Jaimini, we have as yet 
no very precise information: the one book of it with 
which I am acquainted is wholly different from the cor¬ 
responding book t)f the ordinary Maha-Bharata.*f- 


Soe the observations, following 
11 . Friedericli’s account, in I. iSt., ii. 

136 ff. 

1834-39 in four vols.; recently 
also at Bombay (1863) with the 
commentary of NUakantha. Hip- 
])olyto Fauche’s incomplete 'French 
translation (1863-72, ten vols.) can 
(mly pass for a translation in a very 
qualified sense ; see as to this I. Str., 
ii. 410 ff. Individual portions of 
the work have been frequently 
bandied : c.g., I’avie has translated 
nine pieces (Paris, 1844) andP'oucanx 
eleven (Paris, 1862). Bopp, it is 
well known, early made the finest 
episodes acccssiide, beginning with 
the Nnla (London, 1819), whereby 
he at the same time-laid the founda¬ 
tion of Sanskrit philology in Eurojie. 
For the criticism of the Maha- 
Bhifrata, the ground was broken 
and important results achieved by 
Lassen in his Indische ALterthums- 
kunde (Vol. i. 1847). For the con¬ 
tents of the work, see Monier "Wil¬ 
liams’^ Indian Rpic Poetry (1863), 
and Indian Wisdom (1875). 

* In Albiruui’s time, the nth 
century, it passed as a leadilig autho¬ 
rity ; see Journ. Asiat., A\ig. 1844, 
p. 130. [Subandhu, author of the 
Vilsavadattil, Lad it before him, in 


the 7th century ; see I. Str,, i. 380, 
A Frenah translation liy A. Langiois 
appeared in 1834.] 

t See iny Catal. of the Sanskrit 
MSS. in the Berl. Z/i&., pp. 111 -118 ; 
liccording to W’ilson {Mavl\ Coll., ii. 
l), tliis book would appear to be the 
only one in existencesee also 
AVoigle in Z. I). M. G., ii. 27*8. 
[This book, the dhamcdlikam phrva, 
was printed atBt>mhay in 1863 ; ac¬ 
cording to its concluding statements 
as they, appear in this edition, 
Jaimini’s work embraced the entire; 
epos; but up to* the present, ajwrt 
from this 13th book, nothing further 
i.s known of it; see as to this niy 
pa])er in iha Monatsherichtc d& Brrl. 
Acad., 1869, p. 10 ff. A Kanarese 
translation of this book is assigne<l 
to the beginning of the 13th century 
{ibid., pp. 13, 35); quite recently, 
however, by Ivittel, in kis Prefaeo 
to Nilgavarma’s Prosody, pp. vi. 
Ixxi., it has been relegated to the 
middle of the i8th (!) century. 
The peculiar colonringof the Krishna 
sect, which pervades the whole book, 
is noteworthy ; Chri!i^.iau legendary 
matter and other "V^estern influences 
are unmistakably present; Monatsb., 
1 . c., p. 37 ff. A good part of the con¬ 
tents has been communicated by 
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Side by side witb the Itihasa we find the Purdna men¬ 
tioned in the Brahmanas, as the designq^ion of those 
cosmogonic inquiries which occur there so frequently, and 
which relate to the ‘agra’ or ‘beginning’ of things. 
When in course of time distinct works bearing this name 
arose, the signification of the term was extended; and these 
works -came to comprehend also the history of the created 
world, and of the families of its gods and heroes, as well 
as the doctrine of its various dissolutions and renovations 
ill accordance with the theory of the mundane periods 
{yugas). 'As a rule, five such topics are given as forming 
tneir subject (see Lassen, I. AK., i. 479), whence the epi- 
‘ thot which is cited in Amara’s lexicon 

as a synonym of Purand, These works have perished, and 
those that have come down to us in thei» stead under the 
name of I’uranas are the productions of a later time, and 
belong all of them to the last thousand years or so. They 
are written (cf. Lassen, 1 . e.) in the interests of, and for the 
])urpose of recommending, the Siva and Vishnu sects; and 
not one of them corresponds exactly, a few correspond 
slightly, and others do not (lorrespond at all, with the de¬ 
scription of the ancient Pivanas preserved to us in the 
Scholiasts of Amara, and also here and there in tlie works 
■ tllemselVes. “For the old narratives, Avhich are in part 
abriUgedjiu pail omitted altogether, have been substituted 
theological and philosophical doctrines, ritual and ascetic 
precepts, and especially legends recommending a ]virticular 
divinity or certain shrines” (Lassen, /. AK., i. 481). Yet 
they have Tinquestioliably preserved much of the matter 
of these older works; and accordingly it is not uncommon 
to meet with lengthy passages, similarly worded, in several 
of them at the same time. Generally speaking, as regards 
the traditions of primitive times, they closely follow the 
Maha-Bharata as their authority; but they likewise ad¬ 
vert, thohgh uniformly in a prophetic tone, to the historic 

Talboys Wheeler iu his llistori/ of the title BdhtrBluirata ,—in 44 «ar- 
India, vol. i. (1S67), where, too, gas of 6550 anushiuhh verses,— 
there is a general sketch of the and which appeared in the Benares 
contents of tlj^ Mahfl - J’hilrata it- Pawdit (1869 ff.), edited by Vochana 
self; see I, Utr., ii. 392.—It remains Ilflma6!i8t,in. This work belongs 
further to raenAon the re-cast of probably to the llth century, see 
the Mah^-Bhilrata by the Jaina Z, D. M. G., xxvii. 170. 
Amarachandra, which is extant under 
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lines of kings. Here, however, they come into the most 
violent conflict, not only with each other, hut with chro¬ 
nology in general, so that their historical value in this 
respect is extremely small.' Their numher is considerahle, 
amounting to eighteen, and is doubled if we reckon the 
so-called Upapurdiias, in which the epic character has 
b 63 en thrust still more into the background, while the ritual 
element has come quite to the front. Up to this time only 
one single Piirana, the ]>hag.avata-rurana, has been pub¬ 
lished—the greater part of it at least—edited [and Irans- 
latedj by ilurnouf: but of the others we have excellent 
notices in Wilson’s translation of the Vishpu-rurana.^^” * 
As the second grou]) of Epic I’oeiry wo designated the 
K(iiiy((s, which an?, ascribed to certain definite ])oet)S {harls)\ 
whereas the Itilnisas and 1‘uranas arc attributed to a my-, 
thical personage, Vyjlsa, who is simply AiaaKevr] (Eedac- 
tion) pers'.mified.^ At the head of these pocmis stands the 
Mdindyaua of ViUnn'ki, whose name we found cited among 
the teachers of the Taittir/ya-l’ratisiikhya.*f- In respect of 
language, tliis work is closely related to the war-]jortion of 
the Mahil-Bhiirata, although in individual cases, where the 
j.)oet displays his full elegance, it bears plainly enough on 
its surface, in rhyme and metre, the traces of a later date. In 


Ah nlso in separate analy¬ 
se;? of various I’urunas, uow collected 
in vol. i. of Wilson’s Esmys on f^an- 
sJerit Literature (ed. Rost, 1864). 
A hove all, ive have, here to mention, 
further, the minute accounts given 
of the Pnrdnas by Anfrecht in his 
Catal. Vod. Sansc. Bill. Bodl., pp. 
7 87. The Ft.s7i/j74-P(nvma has been 
recently published at Rombay, with 
the dommeutary of Ratnag.arbha- 
bhatta (1867); 'Wilson’s translation 
of it has been republished, edited by 
Fit/.edward Hall in five vole. (1864- 
1870), with material additions .and 
corrections. There are now also 
several editions of the Bhdyavata- 
Purdna; amongst them, one with 
the comm, of Srldharasvifsnin (Bom¬ 
bay, i860). The Mdrkandeya-Pu- 
rdjfd has been edited in the Bibl. 
Indica by K. M. Banerjea (1855- 
1862); and the Ayni-Purdna is now 


ajipoaring in the same series (begun 
1870; caps. I-214 thus far). An 
impression of the Kalki-Purdna ap- 
pc.ared at Calcutta in 1873; and 
lithographed eclitioirs of the Linya- 
Purdna (1858) and of portions of tho 
Padnui, Ekanda, Garnda, lirahma- 
vairarUi, and other Purdnas have ap¬ 
peared at Bombay;"see /. tSlr., ii. 

245 ff-. 301 

* The word.s kavi, in the sense of 
‘ singer, poet,’ and kdvya, in that of 
‘ song, poem,’ are repeatt^Uy used in 
the Veda, but witiiout any technical 
application ; see Vdjas. Samh. Spec., 
ii. 187 [irayt vai vid.yd, kdvyain, 
cMiandns, >Sat., viii. 5. 2. 4]. 

f Whether by this name wo have 
to understaud tho same person is^of 
course not cortaitji but considering 
the singularity of the name, it is at 
least nut improbable. 
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regard to contents, on the contrary, the difference beUyeen 
it and this portion of the Maha-Bharata iS an important 
one. In the latter human interest everywhere preponder¬ 
ates, and. a number of well-defined personages are intro¬ 
duced, to whom the possibility of historical existence 
cannot be denied, and who were'only at a later stage asso¬ 
ciated with the myths about the gods. But in the Eama- 
yana we find ourselves from the very outset in the region 
of allegory; and we only move upon historical ground in 
so far as the allegory is applied to an historical fact, 
^namely, to the spread of Aryan civilisation towards the 
south, more, especially to Ceylon. The characters are not 
real historic figures, but merely personifications of certain 
occurrences and situations. Sita, in the first plaee, whoso 
abduction by a giant demon, and subsequent recovery by 
her husband Bama, constitute the plot of the entire poem, 
is but the field-furrow, to which we find divine honours 
paid in the songs of the liik, and still more in the Grihya 
ritual. She accordingly represents Aryan husbandry, 
which has to be protected by Ki'ima—whom T regard as 
originally identical with *Balarama “halabhrit,” “th(i 
plough-bearer,” though the two were afterwards separated 
—against the attacks of the predatory aborigines. These 
latter appear as demons and giants; whereas those- natives 
who were well disposed towards the Aryan civilisation are 
represented as monkeys,—a com})arisou which wms doubt¬ 
less not exactly intended to be flattering, and \vhioh rests 
on the striking ugliness of the Indian aborigines as com¬ 
pared with the Aryan race. Now this allegorical form of 
the Rarnayana certainly indicates, d priori, that this poem 
is later than the war-part of the Maha-Bharata; and we 
might fairly assume, further, that the historical events 
upon which the two works are respectively based stand to 
each otljer in a similar relation. Bor the colonisation of 
♦Southern India could hardly begin until the settlement of 
Hindustan by the Aryans had been completed, and the feuds 
that arose there had been fought out. It is not, however, 
altogether necessary to suppose the latter ; and the warfare 
fit least which forms the basis of the ,Maha-Bharata might 
have been waged concurrently with expeditions of other 
Aryan tribes to the south. Whether it was really the Ko- 
’ ^alas, as whose chief Rama appears in the Rarnayana, wlio 
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effected the colonisation of the south,* as stated in the 
poem; or whether the poet merely was a Ko^ala, who 
claimed this honour for his people and royal house, is a 
point upon which it is not yet possible to form a judg¬ 
ment. He actually represents Sita as the daughter of 
Janaka, king of the Videhas, a tribe contiguous to the 
Ko^alas, and renowned for his piety. The scanty know¬ 
ledge of South India displayed in the Kamayana has been 
urged proving its antiquity; since in the Malja-Bhdrata 
this region appears as far more advanced in civilisa¬ 
tion, and as enjoying ample,direct communication witli.- 
the rest of India. But in this circumstance I can only see 
evidence of one of two things: either that the poet did not 
possess the best geographical knowledge; whereas many 
generations have worked at the Maha-Bliarata, and made 
it their aim to magnify the importance of the conflict 
])y grouping round it as many elements as possible: or 
else—and this is the point 1 would particularly empha¬ 
sise—that the poet rightly apprehended and performed the 
task he had set himself, and so did not mix up later con¬ 
ditions, although familiar to hi^p, with the earlier state of 
things. The whole plan of the Itamayana favours the 
assumption that we have here to do with the work, the. 
poetical creation, of one man. Considering the extent 
of the work, whiph now numbers some 24,000 Uokas, this 
is saying a great deal; and before epic poetry could have 
attained, to such a degree of perfectfon, it must already 
have passed through many phases of development."!* Still; 


* It was by them also—by Bhagira- 
tha, namely—that, according to the 
llimilya^a, the mouths of the Gan¬ 
ges were discovered. Properly, they 
were the Eastern rather than the 
Southern foreposts of the Aryans. 

Of these phases we have pro¬ 
bably traces in the granthah Sisu- 
Tcrandiyah [to this Goldstiicker in 
bis Pdnini, p. 28, tsikes exception, 
doubtless correctly; see /. SC,, v. 
27], Yamasabhiyah, IndrajananiyaJi, 
mentioned by Pd^iini,*iv. 3. &S ; and 
in the Akhydnas and Chdnardtaa, 
which,according to P 4 nini,TU 2.1O3, 
are to be variously designated ac¬ 
cording to the different points of the 


compass. The term Cbdnardta still 
remains unintelligible, to me; see 
/. St., i. 153. (For the rest, as 
stated by the Calcutta scholiast, 
this rule, vi. 2.103, is not interpreted 
in the Bhdshya of Patanyjali; it 
may possibly therefore not be Pd- 
niui’s at all, but posterior to the time 
of Pataipjali.)—The word grantha 
may have reference either to the 
outward fastening (like the German 
Heft, Band) or to the inner compo¬ 
sition : which of the two we have 
to suppose remains Still undecided, 
but I am inclined to pronounce for 
the former. [See above pp. 15, 99, 
i6S-] 
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it is by no means implied that the poem was of these 
dimensions from the first: here, too, many parts are cer¬ 
tainly later additions; for example, all those portions in 
which Edma is represented as an inca,rnation of. Vishnn, 
all the episodes in the first book, tlie wliole of the seventh 
book, &c. The poem was originally handed down orally, 
and was not fixed in writing until afterwards, precisely 
like the Maha-Eliarata. But here we encounter the further 
peculiar circumstance—which has not yet been shown to 
apply,’ in tlie same way at all events, to the latter work— 
't namely, that the text has come down to us in several 
distinct recensions, which, while they agree for the most 
part as to contents, yet either follow a different arrange¬ 
ment, or else vary throughout, and often materially, in the 
expression. This is hardly to be explained save on the 
theory that this fixing of the text in writing took place 
independently in different localities. We possess a com¬ 
plete edition of the text by G. Gorresio, containing the 
so-called Bengali recension, and also two earlier editions 
which break off with the second book, the One published 
at Serampore by Carey aifd Marshinan, the other at Bonn 
by A. W. von Sehlegel. The inanusci'ipts of the Berlin 
‘library contain, it would seem, a fourth recensio]!.* 


* See my Catalogue of these MSS., 
p. 119, [Two complete editions of 
the text, with llama’s Comiiieutary, 
have since appeared in India, the 
one at Calcutta in 1859-60, the 
other at Bombay in 1859; respecting 
the latter, see my notice in /. Sir., 
ii. 235-245. Gorresio’s edition was 
completed by the appearance in 1867 
of the text, and in 1870 of Ihe trans¬ 
lation, of the UUara-hhida. Hij)- 
polyte (Vauclie’s French translation 
follows Oorresio’s text, whereas 
Griffith’s metrical English version 
(Benares, 1870-74, in 5 yols.) fol¬ 
lows the Bombay edition. In my 
Essay, Ueber das Rdmdyanam, 1870 
(an English, translation of which ap¬ 
peared in th^ Indian Antiquary for 
1872, also separately at Bombay in 
1873), ^ attempted to show 
that the modifications which the 
story of Ihima, as known to us 


in its earliest shape in Buddhist 
legends, underwent in the hands of 
Valmiki, rest upon an acquaintance 
with the conceptions of the Trojan 
cycle of legend; and 1 have like¬ 
wise endeavo^ired to determine more 
accurately the position of the .work 
in literary history. The conclusion 
there arrived at is, that the date 
of its composition is to be placed 
towards the commencement of the 
Christian era, and at all events in 
an e})och when the operation of 
Greek influence upon India had 
already set in. This elicited a re¬ 
joinder from Kashinath' ^'rimbak 
Telaug (1873), entitled, Was the 
Jldmdyana copied from Honie.r; as 
to w'hich see Ind. Ant., ii. 209, I, 
St., xiii. 336, 480. The same writer 
afterwards, in the Ind. Ant., lii. 
124, 267, pointed out a half iloica 
which occurs in the Yuddha-kdn^a, 
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Between the Eamayana and the remaining Kavyas there 
exists a gap similar to that between the Maha-Bharata 
and the extant Puranas. Towards filling up this blank 
we might perhaps employ the titles of the Kavyas found in 
the Kavi language in the island of Bali,'-^®^ most of which 
certainly come from Sanskrit originals. In any case, the 
emigration of Hindus to Java, wdicnce they subsequently 
])assed over to Bali, must have taken place at a time when 
the Kavya literature was particularly flourishing; other¬ 
wise we could not well explain the peculiar use they have 
made of tiic terms Lavi and kdvya. Of the surviving 
Kilvyas, tlie most independent in character, and on that 
.account ranking next to the Itam.ayana—passably pure, 
too, in respect of form—.are two works * bearing the name 
of Kalidasa, namely, the liayliic-vaida and the Ktimdra- 
mmhhavLt (both extant in Kavi .also). ^ Tlie otlier Kiivyas, 
on the contrary, uniformly follow, as regards their subject, 
the Maha-Bharata or the llamayana; and they arc also 
])lainly enough distinguished from the two just mentioned 
by their language and form of exposition. I'his latter 
ab.andons more and more the cj^c domain and passes into 
tlie erotic, lyrical, or didactic-descriptive field; while the 
language is more and more overlaid with turgid boinbast,* 


!ind also twice in Patamjali’s Malid- 
bLdshya. But tbe verse contaius a 
mere general reflection {eti jivaniavi 
vnando naram varshasafad api), and 
need not therefore liave been de- 
I'ived from the Kdimlyana. In it¬ 
self, consequently, it 7)rove8 nothing 
as to the priority of the poem to 
I’atanijali, and this all the less, as it 
is expressly cited by Vdlniiki him.se]f 
merely as a quotation. On this .and 
some other kindred points see my 
letter in the Ind. Ant, iv. 247 ff. 

(1875)-] 

iSee Friederich, I. c., I. St, ii. 
139 ff. The numerous traces which 
are contained in I’atarpjali’s Mahd- 
hhiishya of epic or narrative poems 
then actually extant, and which ap¬ 
pear in that work as direct quota¬ 
tions therefrom, take us back to a 
far earlier tim^; see /. St, xiii. 

463 ff. 


* They have been edited by 
Stenzler, text with translation [and 
repeatedly in India since, with oj- 
without the commentary of Malli- 
nutha. I'o the seven books of the 
Kumtira-saqibhava, which were the 
only ones jjreviously known, ten 
others have recently been added ; 
on the critical questions connected 
with these, see, e.ff., Z. J). M. G., 
xxvii. 174-182 (1873). From the 
astrological data containedsan both 
works, H.-Jacobi has shown, in the 
Monatsber. dtr Birl. Amd., 1873, p. 
556, that the date of their com¬ 
position cannot he placed earlier 
than about the middle of the 4th 
century a.d. The IiagJiu-vaiji 5 a was 
most probably composed in honour 
of a Bhoja prince ; se'e my Essay ^ 
the Rilm. Ttip. Up., pl 279 . I. SIl 

i. 312]- 
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until at length, in its latest phases, this artificial epic re- 
jsolvee itself into a wretched jingle of worQs. A pretended 
elegance of form, and the performance of difiicu.lt tricks 
and feats of expression, constitute the main aim of the 
poet; while the subject has become a purely subordinate 
consideration, and merely serves as the material whicli 
enables him to display his expertness in manipulating the 

language.2°8 

Next to the epic, as the second phase in the develop¬ 
ment of Sanskrit poetry, comes the Drama. The name 
for it is Ndtaha, and the player is styled Nata, literally 
‘ dancer.’ Etymology thus points us to the fact that the 
drama has developed out of dancing, which was probably 
accompanied, at first, with music and song only, but in 
course of time also with pantomimic representations, pro¬ 
cessions, and dialogue. We find dancing repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in the songs of the Rik {e.g., in i. lo. i, 92. 4, &:c.), 
but with special frequency in the Atharva-Samhita and 
the Yajus,* though everywhere still under the root-form 


sir of the.se artificial cjiics 
are specially entitled MahdJalvyas. 
These arc, in addition to the Raghu- 
‘ voriia ‘and Kumdra - sambhava :— 

(1) the Bkatti-hdvya, in 22 savgas, 
composed in Valabhi under king 
SrI-Dharasena (Jtxii. 35), in the 6tli 
or 7th cent, therefore ; it deals with 
the story of Rtirna, and* is written 
with a special reference to grammar : 

(2) the Mdgha'kdvi/a or ^impdla- 

iadha of Mugiia, the son of Dattaka, 
in 22 sargas (Suprabhadeva, grand¬ 
father of the ])oet, is described as 
the minister of a king Srl-])liarma- 
ndbha), and (3) the Kirdtdrjuniya 
of Bhilravi,in 18 mrgas ,—both prior 
to H{\liiyudha (end of the loth 
cent.), see I. 8 t„ viii. 193, 195, 
196 ; (4) the Natshadklya of ari- 
Harsha, in ^.2 sargas, of the 12th 
cent, (see BUhler in the Journal 
Bombay Br. R. A. S., x. 35). The 
lldghavapdndaviya of Kavirdja, 
in any cafe later than the 10th 
cent, (see i. 371), enjoys a 

J^gh esteem; it handles, in the 
^ha^-same wprds, at once the story 
8tor$^® Rdmdyapa and that of the 


Mahd-Bharata, and, like the Nidc 
daya, in 4 targav, which is even 
ascribed to Kdliddsa (edited so long 
ago as 1830 by Ferd. Benary), is 
one of the most characteristically 
artificial pieces of this class of 
poetry. All’theso works have been 
frequently published in India, and 
to them are to be added many 
other similar producflbns. — Tiio 
Prdkrit poem Setu-handha or Rd- 
vana-badha, which relates to the 
story of Ritma, and is reputed to 
be by Kdliddsa, also merits special 
mention here. Of this Paul Gold¬ 
schmidt has already published two 
chapters (Gottingen, 1873); andSieg- 
fried Goldschmidt is engaged on an 
edition of the entire text. 

* With various kinds of musical ac¬ 
companiment, according to the Vaj, 
Ssinh. XXX., where we meet witli 
quite a number of musicians and 
dancers, as Virell as with the name 
^ailtlaha itself, which, at a later 
time, at all events, belongs specially 
to actors; see 1 . Sir., i. 76, ^3, 
According to the soholiuba on Kdty., 
xxii. 4. 3. ty those wdtyaganasya 
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nrit. The prakritized form nat occurs for the first time 
in Pa^:^*j^ho, 4 jesides, informs us of the existence qf dis¬ 
tinct ^atrf^siitras,* or manuals for the use of natas, one of 
which wa6 attributed to Silalin, and another to Kri^a^va, 
their adherents being styled j^ailalinas and Krii^a^vinas 
respectively. The former of these names finds an ana¬ 
logue, at least, in the patronymic {^ilali, which occurs in 
the thirteenth kdnda of the Satapatha-Erahmana and it 
may also, perhaps, be connected with the words Sailusha 
and Ku^flava, both of which denote ' actor ’ (?).*(■ The 
latter name, on the contrary, is a very siu’prising one in 
this connection, being otherwise only known to us as tlie 
name of one of the old lieroes who belong in common to 
the Hindus and the Parsis.J Beyond this allusion we 
have no vestige of either of these works. Panini further 
cites § the word ndtyam in the sense of ‘naidndm dharma 
dmndyo vd."' In both cases, we have probably to under¬ 
stand by the term the art of dancing, and not dramatic 
art.—It has been uniformly held hitherto that the Indian 
drama arose, after the manner of our modern drama in the 
Middle Ages, out of religious !»oleniiiities and spectacles 
(so-called ' mysteries ’), and also tliat dancing originally 
subserved religious purposes. But in support of this latter, 
assumption, I have not met with one single instance ,in 
ilie Srauta- or Grihya-Sutras with which I am acquainted 
(though of the latter, I confess, I have only’a very super- 


ye savipodayeyiLh,” as tlie text lias 
it, we liave to understaud specially 
teacbers of dancing, music, uiid 
singing. “ lu the man who dances 
find sings, women take delight,” 
^at., iii, 2. 4. 6. 

* The two rules in question, iv. 
3. no, ni, according to the Cal¬ 
cutta scholiast, are not explained in 
the Bhfisbya of Patamjali; possibly, 
therefore, they may not be Pd^iini’s 
at all, but posterior ^to the time of 
Pataqijali. [The Saildlino naidh 
are mentioned in the Bhdshya to iv. 
2. 66; in the Anupada-siitra, the 
iSaildlinah are cited as a iltual 
school; see I. St., xiii. 429.] 

t These terms are probably de¬ 
rived from slla, and refer to the 


corrupt, loose morals of those so 
designated ; and the same must 
apply to iSiliila, if this be a cog¬ 
nate word. The derivation from 
Kusa and Lava, the two sons of 
Edma, at the beginning of the 
Rdmayana, has manifestly been in¬ 
vented in order to escape the odium 
of the nanre ‘ ku4llava.’ * 

J Ought we here to understand 
the name literally, as, perhaps, a 
kind of mocking epithet to express 
poverty, with at the same time, 
possibly, a direct ironical reference 
to the renowned KridtJ^'ra of oldT? 

§ iv. 3. 129: this ^le, also, is not 
explained in the Bhdshya; perhaps 
therefore it is not Pd^ini’s, 
later than Pataipjali. j ’ 
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ficial knowledge).^”® The religious significance of dancing 
is thus, for the older.period at least, still questionable; 
and since it is from dancing that the drama has evidently 
sprung, the original connection of the latter with religious 
solemnities and spectacles becomes doubtful also. Besides, 
there is the fact that it is precisely the most ancient dramas 
that draw their subjects from civil life; while the most 
modern, on the contrary, almost exclusively serve religious 
purposes. Thus the contrary, rather, would seem to be 
the case, namely, that the employment of dancing * and 
of the drama at religious solemnities was only the growth of 
‘■la later age.^^® This docs not imply, however, that dancing 
was excluded from those great sacrificial festivals wliicli 
were now and then celebrated by princes; but only that 
it did not itself constitute part of the sacred rite or reli¬ 
gious ceremony, and could only, and did only, find a place in 
the intervals. The name apj)lied to the stage-manager in 
the dramas themselves, ‘ Biitra-dhara,’ is referred, and no 


Even now I am acquainted 
with but little from these sourofes 
bearing on this point. Amongst 
other tilings, at the pitrimedha we 
jind dancing, music, and song, 
which refirescnt _ the three forms 
of'iilpa or art (Siinkh. Br. 20. 5), 
pre.scrihod for ..tho whole day, 
Kiity., 21. 3. II. But a Sndtaka 
might not participate in,any such 
performance, either actively or 
passively, Piir. ii, 7. On the day 
preceding the departure of a bride, 
four or eight married women (un¬ 
widowed) performed a dance in her 
house, Sdnkii. Gri. i. ii. 

* It is known iu the Megha-dhta, 

V. 3 ?. 36. 

210 Tlii-ou.gh the unexpected light 
shed by ttie Mahiibhdshya of Patam- 
jali on the then flourishing condi¬ 
tion of theatrical representation, 
this question has recently taken a 
form very favourable to the view of 
which Lassen is the principal ex¬ 
ponent, anc^ which regards the 
drama as having originated in re¬ 
ligious BpectaSes resembling our 
mysteries. The particulars there 
given regarding the performance of 


a, Kansavadha and Valihandha by so- 
called saubhikaa —(comp. I'erhaps the 
saubhikas in Hdravali, 151, though 
these lire expluined as indrnjdU}ca,% 
‘jugglers,’ ef. soblia, sobhunagaraka, 
I. St., iii. 153)—lead us directly to 
this conclusion ; see I. St., xiii. 354, 
487 ff. “ But between the dramatic 
representations known in tlie Bhil- 
shya, which bear more or less the 
character of religious festival-plays, 
and the earliest real dramas tliat 
have actually come down to us, we 
must of course suppose a very con¬ 
siderable interval of time, during 
which the drama gradually rose to 
the degree of perfection exhibited 
in these extant pieces ; and hero I 
am still disposed to assign a certain 
influence to the witnessing of Greek 
plays. The Indian drama, after 
having acquitted itself brilliantly in 
the moat varied fields—notably too 
as a drama of civil life—finally re¬ 
verted in its closing phases to essen¬ 
tially the same class of subjects with 
which i'J had started—to representa¬ 
tions from the story of the gods.”— 
Ibid., pp. 491, 492. 
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doubt rightly, to the original sense of ‘ (measuring) line- 
holder,’ ‘carpenter;’* since it appears to have been one of 
the duties of the architect at these sacrificial celebrations, 
over and above the erection of the buildings for the recep¬ 
tion of those taking part in the sacrifice, likewise to con¬ 
duct the various arrangements that were to serve for their 
amusement. (See Lassen, I. AK., ii. 503.) Whether the 
nalas and narialcas mentioned on such occasions are to be 
understood as dancers or actors, is at least doubtful; but 
in the absence of any distinct indication that the latter are 
intended, 1 hold in the meantime to the etymological sig¬ 
nification of the word ; and it is only where the two appear 
togetluir (c.y., in Kdmay. i. 12. 7 Gorr.) that iiata has cer¬ 
tainly to be tak(in in tlie sense of ‘ actor.’ Buddhist legend 
seems, indeed, in one instance—in the story of the life of 
Maudgalydyana and Upatishya,two disciples of Buddha— 
to refer to the rc^presentation of dramas in the presence of 
these individuals.*!* But here a question at oiu’e arises as 
to the age of the work in which this reference occurs; this 
is the main point to be settled before we can base any 
conclusion upon it. Lassen, jt is true, says that “in the 
oldest Buddhistic writings the witnessing of ])lays is spoken 
of as something usual;” but the sole authority he adduces 
is the })assago from the Dulva indicated in the note. The 
Dulva, however, that is, the Viiiaya-Pitaka, cannot, ,'>s is 
well known, bt classed amongst the “ oldest Buddhistic 
writings ; ” it contains pieces of widely different dates, in 
part, too, of extremely questionable antiquity. In the 
Lalita-Vistara, apropos of the testing of Buddha in the 


* And therefore) lias probably 
nothing to do with the Nfga-Hutras 
mentioned above ? For another .aj>- 
plication of the word by the Bud¬ 
dhists, see Lassen, I. AK., ii. 8i. 
Of a marionette theatre, at all 
events, we must not think, though 
the iTavanese puppet-shows might 
tempt us to do so. 

f Csoma Koibsi, who gives an 
account of this in As. Res. xx. 50, 
uses these phrases ; “ Th^ meet on 
the occasion of a festival at Rdja- 
griha : . . . their behaviour during 
the several exhibitions of spectacles — 


their mutual addresses after the 
shows are over.” By ‘B]>ectacle’ 
must we here necessarily understand 
‘ dramatic spectacle, drama ' ? ? 
[Precisely the same thing applies to 
the word vtsvha, which properly 
only signifies ‘ raerryinuking ’ in the 
Svttas of the Southern Buddhists, 
where the witne.s.sing of such ex¬ 
hibitions {visitka-dassana) is men¬ 
tioned among the reproaches direct¬ 
ed by Bhagavant against the worldly 
ways of the Brafcmaus; see Bur- 
nouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 465 ; 
I. St., iii 152-154.] 
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various arts and sciences (Foucaux, p. 150), ndUja must, 
undoubtedly, be taken in the sense of ‘ min^etic art ’—and 
so Foucaux translates it; but this does not suppose the 
existence of distinct dramas. The date, moreover, of this 
particular work is by no means to be regarded as settled; 
and, in any case, for the time of Buddha himself, this 
examination-legend carries no weight whatever. 

With respect, now, to the surviving dramas, it has 
hitherto been usual to follow what is supposed to be the 
tradition, and to assign the most ancient of them, the 
Mrichhakatl and Kalidasa’s pieces, to the first century b.c.; 
■v^hile the pieces next following—those of Bhavabhuti—• 
belong to a time so late as the eighth century a.d. Be¬ 
tween Kalidasa and Bhavabhiiti there would thus be a 
gap of some eight or nine centuries—a period from which, 
according to this view, not one single work of this class has 
come down to us, Now this is in itself in the highest 
degree improbable; and were it so, then surely at the very 
least there ought to be discernible in the dramas of the 
younger epoch a very different spirit, a very different man¬ 
ner of treatment, from that ((xhibited in their predecessors 
of an age eight or nine hundred years earlier,* But this 
is by no means the case; and thus we are compelled at 
once to reject this pretended tradition, and to refer those 
soi-disant older pieces to ju-etty much the same period as 
those of BJiavablniti. Moreover, when we edme to examine 
the matter 'more closely, we find that, so far as Kalidasa 
is concerned, Indian tradition does not really furnish any 
ground whatever for the view hitherto accepted: we only 
find that the tradition has been radically misused. The 
tradition is to the effect that Kalidasa lived at the court 
of Vikramaditya, and it is contained in a memorial verse 
which says that Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka, Amarasinha, 
^anlcu, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kalidasa, Varahami- 
hira, and'Varai’uchi'|- were the ‘nine gems’ of Vikrama’s 


* I have here copied Holtzmaim’s krama-charitra {Joum. ^siat. Mai, 
words, referring to Amara, in bis 1S44, 'p, 356), [This 'recension— 
excellent little treatise, Vcher den ascribed to Vararvichj.—of the Sin- 
tjriechischen Ur^pt'ung des indischen . husana-dviitrihHikd is actually ex- 
Karij|ruhe, 1841, p,*a6, tant ; see^Aufreebt, ( 7 ai. of Sansk. 
f This is obviously the Vriracha MSS. Hhr. Tnn. Coll. Camb., p, rr, 
who is mentioned by the Hindustani and Westergaard, Oatal. Codd. Or. 
chronicler as the author of the Vi- Bibl. Reg. Ifaunicnsis, p, load 
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court. Now it is upon this one verse—a mere waif and 
stray, that has ^ come, like Schiller’s ‘Madchen aus der 
Fremde,’ from nobody knows where,* * * § and which is, in any 
case, of the most questionable authority—that the assump¬ 
tion rests that Kalidasa flourished in the year 56 b.c. ! 
h'or people were not satisfied with hastily accepting as 
genuine coin the tradition here presented—and this not¬ 
withstanding the fact that they at the same time impugned 
to some extent the trustworthiness of the verse embody¬ 
ing itf—tliey at once rushed to the conclusion that tlie 
Vikrama here named must be the Vikramdditya, wlmse era, 
still current in our own day, commences with the year 5^ 
B.c. But then, we know of a good many different Vikramas 
and Vikramadityas: I and, besides, a tradition which is 
found in some modern woi-ks,§ and which ought surely, in 
tire first instance, to have been shown to be baseless before 
any such conclusion was adopted, states expressly (w^hether 
correctly or not is a question by itsedf) that king Bhoja, 
the ruler of Malava,wdio dwelt at Dhani and Ujjayini, was 
the Vikrama at whose court the ‘nine gems’ flourished; 
and, according to an inscription,!! tliis king Bhoja lived 


* It is alleged to bo taken from 
tlie Vikraina-eharitra ; but liotb, in 
bis analysis of this work in the Joum. 
Jsiat., Octob, 1845, p. 278 ff., says 
nothing of it. [Anc? in fact it occurs 
neither there nor in any of the other 
recensions of the Sihhdsana-dvdtrin- 
sikd to which I have access. It is, 
however, found embodied both in 
the Jyotirvid-iibharana, of about the 
sixteenth century (22. lo, see Z. D. 
M. 0 ., xxii. 723, 1868), and in a 
Singhalese MS. of the so-called 
Navaratna (with Singhalese com¬ 
mentary) cited in Westergaard’s 
Catal. Codd, Or. Bihl. Reg. llaun., 
p. 14 (1846).] 

+ Partly on erroneous grounds. 
It was asserted, namely, that the 
word Gba^akarpara in the verse was 
only the name of a work, not of a 
person : this, however, is not the 
case, as several poems, besides, are 
found ascribed to him. 

J ‘ Sun of might ’ is quite a 
general title, and not a name, 

§ See, for instance, also Haeber- 


lin’s Sanskrit Anthology, pp, 483, 
484* * ^ 

|j See Lassen, Zcitsch. filr die 
Kundc des Morg., vii. 294 ff.; Colc- 
brooke, ii. 462. According to Reiu- 
audin the Journ. Asiat., Sept. 1844, 
p. 250, oRhoja is mentioned some 
years earlier by Albiruni, who wroto 
in A.n. 1031, as hi.s contemporary ; 
and Otbi alludes to him earlier still, 
in A.D. 1018, as then reigning; see 
Reinaud, Mem. sur ^liidc, p. 261. 
According to a later liindustdni 
chronicler, he lived 542 years after 
Vikramdditya (see journ. Asiat. 
Mai, 1844, p. 354), A\hich would 
make the date of the latter about 
A.D. 476. Upon what this very pre¬ 
cise statement rests is unfortunately 
uncertain ; the Vikrama-charitra 
does not fix in this definite way the 
interval of time between Ehoja and 
Vikrama. Roth, atr.jall eventis, in 
his .analysis of t^ts work {Journ. 
Asiat., Sept. 1854, p. 281) merely 
says, *‘hien dcs amice's ayrds [lamort 
de Vikramdditya) Bhoja parvint au 
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aboiit 1040-1090 A.D. On the other hand, there exists no 
positive ground whatever for the opinion tl^at the Vikraina 
of the verse is the Vikramaditya whose era begins in b.c. 
56. Nay, the case is stronger still; for up to the present 
time we have absolutely no authentic evidence * to show 
whether the era of Vikramaditya dates from the year of 
his birtli, from some achievement, or from the year of his 
death, or whether, in fnie, it may not liave been simply 
introduced by him for astronomical reasons! *f “ To assign 
him to tlie first year of liis era might be quite as great a 
mistake as we should commit in placing Pope Gregory 
XIII. in the year one of the Gregorian Calendar, or even 
Julius Ciesar in the first year of the Julian period to which 
liis name lias been given, he., in the year 4713 B.C.” (Holtz- 
manii, op. cit., p. 19). 


souvf.rain ponvoir.’’ ['I’lie text has 
eimply: ‘^bahiliii varshdni gatdni.” 
Nor floes any definite statenient of 
the kind occur in any of the various 
other recensions of the Sihlulsaua- 
dviitriiV 4 ikii, althuugii a considerable 
interval is here regularly assumed 
to have elapsed between the rule of 
Vikrauiaat Avanti and that of Bhoja 
at Dljanl.]—To suppose two Bhojas, 
a.s Helnaud doe.s, 1 . c., and Mhn. sur 
i'lndi’, pp. 113, 114, is altogether 
arbitrary. Wc rni|^hb>fdeU‘rniiue the 
uncertain date of Vikramaditya by 
the certain date of Bhoja,* bnt we 
cannot revei aetho process. The date 
3044 of Yndhislithira’s era is, J. As., 
1 . c., p. 357, assigned to the acces¬ 
sion of Vikramdditya; but it does 
not appear whcitherthis is the actual 
tradition of the Hindu.staui chroni¬ 
cler, or merely an addition on the 
part of tlio translator. Even in the 
former caijo, it would still only prove 
that the chronicler, or the ti'aditiou 
he followed, mixed up the common 
assertion as to the data of Vikraina 
with .the special statement above 
referred to. [To the statements 
of the Hindustani chronicler, Mir 
Cher i Ali AflXis, no great impor¬ 
tance, probably,%eed bo attached. 
They rest substantially on the recen¬ 
sion attributed to Vararuchi of the 


Sinhdsaua-dvdtriusika, which, how¬ 
ever, in the MS. before me (Trin. 
Cfdl., Camb.), yields no definite 
chronological data. — After all, 
the assumption of several Bhojas 
has since turned out to be fully 
warranted; see, e.g., Jbljendraldla 
Mitra in Jourrt. A. S. Tkng. 1863, 
p. 91 ff., and iny /. Str., i. 312.] 

* See Colcbrooke, ii. 475 ; Lassen, 
7 . AK., ii. 49, 50, 398; llcinaud, 
Mim. sur Vlnd^, pp. 68 ff., 79 ff, ; 
Bertrand in the Journ. Asiat., Mai, 
1844. P- 357 - 

t Wc first meet with it in the 
astronomer Vardha-Mihira in tlie 
fifth or sixth century, though even 
this is not altogether certain, and, as 
in the case of Brahmagupta in the 
seventh century, it might possibly 
be the era of Hdlivdhana (beg, a.d. 
78). Las.sou does, in fact, suppose 
tlie latter ( 7 . AK., i. 508), but see 
Colebrooke, ii. 475.—Albirfini gives 
particulars (v. Ileinaud,7oMni.As2a<., 
Sept. 1844, pp. 282 -284) as to the 
origin of the Saka era ; but regard¬ 
ing the basis of the Sarjivat era of 
Vikrainahedoesnotenlarge. [Even 
yet these two questions, which are 
of such cajiital importance for Indian 
chronology, are in an altogether 
unsatisfactory state. According to 
Kern, Introd. to his edition of the 
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The dramas of Kalidasa—that one of the ‘nine gems’ with 
whom we are, here more immediately concerned—furnish 
in their contents nothing that directly enables us to 
determine their date. Still, the mention of the Greek 
female slaves in attendance upon the king points at least 
to a time not especially early; while the form in which 
the popular dialects appear, and which, as compared with 
that of the inscriptions of Piyadasi, is extraordinarily 
degraded, not unfrequently coinciding with the present 
form of these vcrnuoulars, brings us down to a period at 
any rate several ccntiu’ies after Christ. But wlicther the 
tradition is right in placing Kalidasa at the court of Bli^'a 
in the middle of tlu^ eleventh century apj^ears to me very 
questionable; for tliis reason in particular, that it assigns 
to the same court other poets also, whose works, compared 
with those of Kalidasa, are so bad, that they absolutely 
must belong to a later stage than his—for example, 
Damodara Mi^ 5 ra, author of the Hanuman-nataka. More¬ 
over, Kalidasa has allotted to him such a large number of 
works, in part too of wholly diverse character, that wo 
cannot but admit the existcficc of several authors of this 
name; and, in point of fact, it is a name that has continued 
in constant use down to the 2)resent time. Nay, one even 
of the three dramas that arc ascribed to Kalidasa woTild 
seem, from its style, to belong to a different author •from 


Brihat-Samhita of Varilia-Mihira, 
5 ff. (1866), the use of the Ko-callecl 
Samvnt era is not clomonstrable for 
early times at all, while .astronomers 
only begin to employ it after the 
year 1000 or so. jtccording to 
Westergaard, Om de indiske Krjser- 
house (1867)) p. 164, the grant of 
Dantidarga, dated ^aka 675, ISamvat 
8ri (a.d. 754), is the earliest certain 
instance of its occurrence ; see .also 
Burnell, Elem. of South. Ind. Pal., p. 
55. Others, on the contrary, have 
no hesitation in at once referring, 
wherever possible, every Samvat- or 
(8cH77TOtsare-dated inscription to the 
Samvat era. Thus, e.y., Cunning¬ 
ham in his Archtenl. Sum y of India, 
iii. 31, 39, directly assigns an in¬ 
scription dated Samv. 5 to the year 
U.c. 52 : Dowson, too, has recently 


taken the same view, /. E. A. S., vii. 
382(1875). According to Mggeling 
(Triibner’s Amer. and Or. Jjit. Jiec., 
special number, 1875, p. 38), one of 
tbo inscriptions found in Sir Walter 
Elliot’s copies of grants dates as 
far back as the yeair JSaka 169 (a.d. 
247). Burnell, however, declares it 
to be a forgery of the tenth century. 
Fergusson, too, On the Saha, Sam¬ 
vat, and Gupta Eras, fp. I1-16, is 
of opinion that the so-called samvat 
era goes no farther back than the 
tenth century. For the present, 
therefore, unfortunately, where 
there is nothing else to guide us, it 
must generally remain an open ques¬ 
tion which era w#'have to do with 
in a particular iif^cription, and what 
date consequently the inscription 
bears.] 
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the other two,^^^ And this view is further favoured by 
the circumstance, that in the introduction, to this play 
Dhavaka, Saumilla, and Kaviputra are named as the 
poet’s predecessors; Dhavaka being the name a poet 
who flourished contemporaneously with king Srf-Harsha 
of Kashmir, that is, according to Wilson, towards the 
beginning of the twelfth century There may, it is 


In the introduction to my 
translation of this drama, the Msi- 
lavikdgniinitra, I have specially ex¬ 
amined not only the question of its 
gct^iineness, but also that of the 
date of Kdlidiisa. The result ar¬ 
rived at is, in the first place, that 
this drama also really belongs to 
him.—and in this view Shankar 
Pundit, in his edition of the play 
(Bombay, 1869), concurs. As to 
tho second point, internal evidence, 
partly derived from the language, 
partly connected with the phase of 
civilisation presented to us, leads 
me to assign the composition of 
Kdliddsa’s three dramas to a period 
from the second to the fourth cen¬ 
tury of our era, the period of the 
Qupta princes, Chandragupta, &c., 
“wfiose reigns correspond best to 
tho leg^^ndury tradition of the glory 
of Viki’ania, and may perhaps be 
gathered up in it in one single focus.” 
Lassen has expressed hiinae.lf to 
essentially the same effect (/. AK., 
ii. 457, 1151^-1160); see also I, St., 
ii. 148, 415-417. Kern, however, 
with special reference to the tradi¬ 
tion which regards Kiiliddsa and 
Variha-Mihira A contemporaries, 
has, in his preface to Varifha’s 
Briiiat-Saiphitd, p. 20, declared 
himself in favour of referring the 
‘nine gems’tto the first half of the 
sixth century a.d. Lastly, on the 
ground of the astrological data in 
the Kumdra-saipbhava and Raghu- 
van. 4 a, Jacobi comes to the con¬ 
clusion {Mortatsber. der Berl. Acad., 
^ 873 i P- 556) that the author of 
these two poems ?annot have lived 
before about A.D. 35 b; but here, of 
course, the preliminary question 
remains whether he is to be .identi¬ 


fied with the dramatist. Shankar 
Pan^t, in Tnibner’s Am. and Or. 
Lit. RcC; 1875, special No., p. 35, 
assumes this, and fixes Ktilidjlsa’s 
date as at all events prior to the 
middle of the eighth century. For 
a definite cbronological detail which 
is perhaps furnished by tho Megba- 
ddta, see note 219 below. By 
the Southern Buddhists KiCliddsa 
is placed in the sixth century; 
Knighton, HUt. of Ceylon, 105; 
Z. t). M.Q., xxii. 730, With modern 
astronomers, the idea of a triad of 
authors of this name is so fixed, 
that they even employ the term 
iCiilidifsa to denote the number 3 ; 
see Z. D. M, (?., xxii. 713. 

The date of Sri-Harsha, of 
whom Dhilvaka is stated in the 
Kiivyii-prakiisa to have been the 
protdgd—Kashmir is not hero in 
question—ha.s sinn') been fixed by 
Hall (Introd. to the Viisavadattii) 
for the seventh century, rather. 
Hall, moreover, questions the exis¬ 
tence of Dhiivaka altogether (p. 17), 
and is of opinion that he “never 
enjoyed any more substantial 
existence than that of a various 
reading.”—This conjecture of Hall’s 
as to the name of the author of the 
Ratniivali, in which Biihler also 
concurred, has since been brilliantly 
verified. According to Biihler’s letter 
from ^rlnagara (publ. in I. St, xiv. 
402 ff.), all the Kashmir MSS. of 
the Kavya-prakiya read, in the pas¬ 
sage in question, Bdt^a, not Dh 4 - 
vaka, the latter name being alto¬ 
gether unknown to the Paijdits 
there : “ A^Mamma^a was a native 
of Kashmir, this reading is un¬ 
doubtedly the correct one,”—Comp, 
note 218 below. 
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true, have been more Dhavakas than one; another MS., 
moreover, reads Bhusaka; and besides, these introduc¬ 
tions are possibly, in part, later additions. In tlie case of 
the Mrichhakati at least, this would appear to be cer¬ 
tain, as the poet’s own death is there intimated.* This 
last-mentioned drama, the Mrichhakati—whose author, 
Siidraka, is, according to Wilson, placed by tradition prior 
to Vikramaditya (i.e., the same Vikrama at whose 
court the ‘nine gems’ flourished?)—cannot in any case 
have been written before the second century A.D, Tor it 
makes use of the word TidnaJca as the name of a coin; f 
and this term, according to Wilson {Ariana AnUqua,^^. 
364), is borrowed from the coins of Kanerki, a king who, 
by tlie evidence of these coins, is proved to have reigned 
until about the year 40 a.d. (Lassen, L AK., ii. 413). But 
a date long subsequent to this will have to be assigned to 
to the Mrichhakati, since the vernacular dialects it intro¬ 
duces appear in a most barbarous condition. Besides, we 
meet with the very same flourishing state of Buddhism 
which is here revealed in one of the dramas of Bhava- 
bliiUi, a poet whose date is l?.\ed with tolerable certainty 
for the eighth century a.d. The Eamayana and the war- 
part of the Maha-Bharata must, to judge from the use 

TLo papsago* cxliil)it,s a great whom Chdnaky.'^ is to destroy. To 
numberofvariousreadiugs;seeHaag, Vikratndditya, on the other hand, 
Zur Texiesh'itik u. Erkldrung von is assigned the date/iTaZ/4000, i.e., 
Rdliddsa'sMdlavikdr/nimlira {i 8 y2), a.d. 899 (!) ; see the text in tsva- 
pp. 7 i 8. Hall, 1 . c., prefers the r.achatidra Vidydsdgara’s* J/arn'ct(/e 
readings lihdsaka, Rdmila, and Sau- of Hindoo Widows, p. 63 (Calc. 

; llaag, oii the contrary, 1856), and in my Essay on the 

Saumilla, Kaviptitra. In Bdua’s Rdmdyana, p. 43, 

H-arsha - charita, Introd., v, 15, f According h> tBe Viiiva-kosha, 
Bhaaa is landed on account of his quoted by Mahidhara to Vaj. Saiph. 
dramas ; indeed, his name is even 25. 9, it is a synonym of i’tipa 
put before that of Kdliddaa. (= rupee ?). Ydjnavalkya (see 

* Unless Stidraka-nija, the re- Stenzler, Introd., ]). xi.)*and Vrid- 
puted author, simply was the p-itron dha-Gautama (see Dattaka Mimdhsd, 
of the poet ? It is quite a common p. 34) are also acquainted with 
thing in India for the actual author ndnaka in the sense of ‘coin.’ 
to substitute the name of his patron [Both Lassen, /. AK., ii. 575, and 
for his own. _ Muller, A. S. L., p. 331, dispute 

21* In a prophetic chapter of the the conclusions dr^wu from the 
Skanda-Purdna, for instaRce, he is occurrence of the word ndnaka, but 
placed in the year Kali 3290 {i.e., I cannot be persuaded of the cogency 
A.fi. 189), but at the same time only of their objections.] 
twenty years before the Naudas 
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made of their heroes in the Mrichhakatf, already have 
been favourite reading at the time when it was composed; 
while, on the other hand, from the absence of allusion 
to the chief figures of the present Puranas, we may 
perhaps infer with Wilson that these works were not yet 
in existence. This latter inference, however, is in so far 
doubtful as the legends dealt with in these younger 
Puranas were probably, to a large extent, already contained 
ill the older works of the same name.* The two remain¬ 
ing dramas of Bhavabhuti, and the whole herd of the later 
dramatic literature, relate to the heroic tradition of the 
P^mayana and Maha-Bharata, or else to the history of 
Krislina; and the later the pieces are, the more do they 
resemble the so-called ‘mysteries’ of the Middle Ages. 
The comedies, which, together with a few other pieces, 
move in the sphere of civil life, form of course an excep¬ 
tion to this. • A peculiar class of dramas are the philo¬ 
sophical ones, in which abstractions and systems appear as 
the dramatis personcc. One very special peculiarity of the 
Hindu drama is that women, and persons of inferior rank, 
station, or caste, are introduced as siieaking, not in Sanskrit, 
but in the popular dialecjts. This feature is of great 
importances^® for the criticism of tlie individual pieces; 
the conclusions resulting from it have already been ad¬ 
verted to in the course of the discussion. 

* BoHiflefi, tlio slaying of {Surubha certainly to a later stage. Ought 
and Kisambha by Devi, which forms the yudr.-ika who is mentioned in 
the subject of the Devi-Mithdtinya, this tvork, p. Ii8, ed. Wilson, to be 
v.-x., in the Mifrknnd.-l’iinlna, is identified, perhaps, with the reputed 
referred to in the Mpchhakati, p. author of the Mrichhakatl? 

105.22 (ed.Stenller).—Whether,For example, from the rela- 
104.18, Karataka is to be referred tion in which the Prdkyit of the 
to the jackal of this name in the several existing recensions of the 
Pahehatanti’a is uncertain. — At SakuntaM stands to the rules of 
page 126.^ Stenzler reads gallakka, the Pnlkyit grammarian Vararuchi, 
but Wilson {Hindu Theatre, i. 134) Pischel has drawn special arguments 
roads mallaka, and considers it not in support of the view advocated by 
impossible that by it we have to him in conjunction with Stenzler, 
understand the Arabic miilik !—In that of these recensions the Bengdll 
regal'd to the state of manners de- one is the most ancient; see Kuhn’s 
picted, the Mjichhakatl is closely Beitrdge zur vergl. Sprachforach,, 
related to the JDai^a«kumdra, al- viii. 129 2F. (1874), and my observa- 
though the latter ivork, written in tions on the subject in /. St., xiv. 
the eleventh century [rather in the 35 ff. 
eixth, see below, p. 213], belongs 
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From the foregoing exposition it appears tliat the drama 
meets us in an •already finished form, and with its best j)ro- 
diictions. In almost all the prol®gues, too, the several 
works arc represented as new, in contradistinction to tlie 
pieces of former poets ; but of these pieces, tliat is, of the 
early beginnings of dramatic poetry, not the smallest rem¬ 
nant has been preserved.^^® Consequently the conjecture 
tliat it may possibly have been the representation of Greek 
dramas at the courts of the Grecian kings in Ilactria, in 
the I’anjab, and in Gujarat (for so far did Greek supremacy 
for a time extend), which awakened the Hindu faculty of 
imitation, and so gave, birth to tlie Indian drama, does ivjt 
in the meantime admit of direct verification. But its his¬ 
torical possibility, at any rate, is undeniable,-^'^ ('.sjiecially as 
the older dramas nearly all belong to the watst of India. 
'No internal connection, liowever, with the Greek drama 
exists.The fact, again, that no dramas arc found either 


See Cowell in I. St., v. 475 ; 
and as to the Kufisa-vadha and Vali- 
\)andlia, the note on j). 198 above. 

Cf. tlio Introduction to niy 
translation of tbe Mdlavikii, p. xlvii., 
and the rouiarks on Yavanikd in Z. 
/). M. G., xiv. 2C9; also /. Si., xiii. 
492. 

The leading Hvork on the In¬ 
dian dramas is still Wilson’s Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hin¬ 
dus, 1835^ 1871^ The number of 
dramas that have been published in 
India is already very considerable, 
iitid is constantly being increased. 
Foremost amongst them still remjiiu: 
—the JUfrichhaka til’d of ^ddraka, the 
three dramas of Kdlidasa {Sakuntald, 
Urraii, and Mdlnvikd), Bhavabhdti’s 
three (Mdlatl-mddhava, Mahd-vira- 
chnriira, and Uttara-rdmOrcharitra)’ 
—iiiie llalndvali of King Sd-Harsha- 
dev,a, composed, according to Wil¬ 
son’s view, in the twelfth century, 
and that not by the king himself, 
but by the poetDhiivalcp, who lived 
at his court, but according to Hall, 
by the poet Btina in the beginning of 
the seventh century ; see Hall, In¬ 
troduction to the Vdsavadattil, p. 
15 ff. (cf. note 212 above), J. Sir., i. 


356), Lit. Cent. HI., 1872, p. 614;— 
,thc Ndgdnauda, a Buddhistic sen¬ 
sational piece ascribwl to the same 
royal author, but considered by 
Cowell to belong to ilhavaka (see, 
however, my notice of Boyd’s trans¬ 
lation in Lit. C. B., 1872, p. 615);— 
the Veni-samhdra of Bhadai-njird.- 
yana, a piece pewaded by the colour¬ 
ing of the Krishna sect, written, 
according to Grill, wdio edited it in 
1871, in the sixth, and in any case 
earlier than the tenth century (see 

Lit. C. B., 1872, p. 612);^—the 
Viddha-kUnhhahjikd of Baja-Hekha- 
ra, probably prior to tlie tenth 
century (see J. Str., i. 313) ; — the 
Mudrd-rdksliaita of Visakhadatta, a 
piece of })olitical intrigue, of about 
the twelfth centur}'; and lastly, the 
Prabodha-chandrodaya iXt Krishna- 
misra, which dates, according to 
Goldstiicker, from the end of the 
same century.—Two of Kiilidiisa’a 
dnimas, the t^akuntalil and Urvasi, 
are each extant in several recensions, 
evidently in consequence of their 
having enjoyed a jery special popu¬ 
larity. Since the appearance of 
Pisclftel’s pamphlet, Be Kdliddsae 
Sakuntali Jtecensio 7 iibu 8 (Breslau, 
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in the literature of the Hindus, who emigrated to tho 
island of Java about the year 500 a.d. (and thence subse¬ 
quently to Bali), or among the Tibetan translations, is per¬ 
haps to be explained, in the former case, by the circumstance 
that the emigration took place from the east coast of India,* 
where dramatic literature may not as yet have been spe¬ 
cially cultivated (?). But in the case of the Tibetans the 
fact is morg surprising, as the Meghaduta of Kalidasa and 
other similar works are found among their translations. 

The Lyrical branch of Sanskrit poetry diyides itself, 
according to its subject, into the Religious and the Erotic 
liyric. With respect to the former, we have already seen, 
when treating of the Atharva-Samhita, that the hymns of 
this collection are no longer the expression of direct reli¬ 
gious emotion, but arc rather to be looked upon as the 
utterance of superstitious terror and uneasy apprehension, 
and that in part they bear the direct character of magic 
spells and incantations. This same character is found 
faithfully preserved in the later religious lyrics, throughout 
the Epic, the Buranas, and the Epanishads, wherever 
prayers of the sort occur; and it has finally, within the 
last few centuries, found its classical expression in the 
Tgntra literature. It is in particular by the heaping up of 
titles under which the several deities are invoked that 
their favour is thought to be won; and the ‘thousand- 
name-prayers ’ form quite a special class by themselves. 
To this category J)elong also the prayers in amulet-form, 
to which a prodigious virtue is ascribed, and which enjoy 
the very highest repute even in the, present day. Besides 
these, we also meet with prayers, to Siva "f* especially, which 


1870), in which he contends, with 
great confidence, for the greater au¬ 
thenticity the so-called Bengtlll 
recension, the questions connected 
herewith have entered upon a new 
stage., See a full discussion of this 
topic in /. St.f xiv. i6i ff. To 
Pisehel we are also indebted for our 
knowledge of the Dekhan recension 
of the TTrva^i feit appeared in the 
Monatsber. der Becl. Acad., 1875, pp. 
609-670. 

* Yet the later emigrants might 
have taken some with them! [In 


this Kavi literature, moreovei', we 
have actually extant, in the Smaiu- 
dahana, a subsequent version of the 
Kum^ra-saqibhava, and in the Su- 
mana-sautaka (?) a similar version 
of the llaghu-vah^a, i.e., works which, 
in their originals at least, bear tho 
name of Kdlidilaa ; see 7 . St., iv. 133. 
141.] Do the* well-known Javanese 
puppet-shows owe their origin to the 
Indian drama ? 

+ Whose worship appears, in the 
main, to have exercised the most fav¬ 
ourable influence upon his followers, 
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for religious fervour and childlike trust will hear compari¬ 
son with the best hymns of the Christian Church, though, 
it must be admitted, their number is very small. 

The Erotic Lvric commences, for us, with certain of tlie 
poems attributed to KaKdasa, One of these, the Meglm- 
d'Ma, belongs at all events to a period when the temple 
worship of Siva Mahakala at IJjjayinf was in its prime, 
as was still the case at the time of the first Muhammadan 
conquerors. Together with other matter of a like sort, it 
has been admitted, and under Kalidasa's name, into tlie 
Tibetan Tandjnr,* from which, however, no chronological 
deduction can be drawn, as the date of the final completion 
of this compilation is unknown. The subject of the Megha- 
duta is a message which an exile sends by a cloud to his 
distant love, together wdth the description of the route the 
cloud-messenger is to take—a form of ex])osition which has 
been imitated in a coirsidcrable number of similar ])oems. 
A peculiar class is composed of the sentences of Bhartrihari, 


whereas it is the worship of Krishna 
tiiat ha.s chiefly countenanced and 
furthered the moral degradation of 
tlie Hindus. 

A very definite chronological 
detail would be furnished by v. 14, 
provided Malliniitha’sasserLiou is war¬ 
ranted, to the efTect that this verse 
is to be taken in a double sense, i.t., 
as referring at Ihe same time to 
])inudga, a violent opponent of Kii- 
bddsa. F('r in that case wo ehould 
in all probability have to understand 
by Diittidga tho w^ell-known Bud¬ 
dhist disputant of this name, who 
lived somewhere about the sixth cen¬ 
tury ; see my discussion of this point 
in Z. L>. M. 6 ., xxii. 726 ft'. 

* Considering the scarcity of tho 
Asiatic liesearches, I here give 
Csoma Kbrosi’s account of the Tan- 
djur, contained in vol. xx., 1836, in 
some detail. “ The Bstan-Hgyur is 
a compilation in Tibetan of all sorts 
of literary works ” (in all some 3900), 
“ written mostly by ancient Indian 
Pandits and some learned Tibetans 
in the fiirst centuries after the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism into Tibet, 
commencing with the seventh cen¬ 
tury of our era. The whole makes 


225 volumes. It is divided into the 
llgyud and tho Mdo (I'antra and 
Butra classes, in Sanskrit). The 
llgyud, mostly on tantrika lituals 
and ceremonies, makes 87 volumes. 
The Mdo, on science and literature, 
occupies 136 volumes. One separate 
volume contains (58) hymns or 
praises on several deities or saints, 
and one voUime is the index for the 
whole.—The Rgyud contains 2640 
treatises of difTereut sizes ; they treat 
in general of tho rituals and cere¬ 
monies of the mystical doctrine of 
the Buddhists, intei^persed with 
many instructions, hymns, prayers, 
and incantations.—The Miio treats 
in general of science and literatui'e 
in the following order; theology, 
philosopliy” (these tw'o alon6 make 
■94 volumes), “logic or dialectic, 
2)bilology or grammar, rhetoric, 
poesy, prosody, syiionyinies, astro¬ 
nomy, astrologjgmedicine and ethics, 
some hints to the mechanical arts 
and histories.” See further, in par¬ 
ticular, Anton Schiefner’s pajier, 
Ueher die loyiscKen und grammati- 
schen Werhe im 7 ’andjur, in the Bul¬ 
letin of the St. Petersburg Academy 
(read 3d September 1847). 

0 
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Amaru, &c.,'wliicli merely portray isolated situations, with¬ 
out any connection as a whole. A favoiirite topic is the 
story of the loves of Krishna and the shepherdesses, the 
playmates of his youth. It has already been remarked that 
the later Kavyas are to be ranked with the erotic poems 
rather than with the epic. In general, this love-poetry is of 
the most unbridled and extravagantly sensual description; 
yet examples of deep and truly romantic tenderness of feel¬ 
ing are not wanting. It is remarkable that, in regard to 
some of these poems, we encounter the same phenonionon 
j.as in the case of the Song of Solomon: a,mystical interpre¬ 
tation is put upon them, and in one instance at least, tlie 
Gfta-Govinda of Jayadeva,'-^^®^ such a mystical reference 
appears really to have been intended by the poet, however 
incompatible this may at first sight seem with the particu¬ 
larly wanton exuberance of fancy which is here displayed. 

Of the Ktliico-Didactic Poetry—the so-called Niti-Sds- 
tras —^but little has survived in a complete form (some 
pieces also in the Tibetan Tandjur), no doubt because the 
great epic, tlie Maha-Phaiata, in consequence of the cliar- 
acter of universality wliich was gradually stamped upon 
it, is itself to be regarded as such a Niti-Sastra. Still, 
‘relics enough of tlie aiihoristic ethical poetry have been 
jiteserved to enable us to judge that it w'as a very favourite 
form, and achieved very excellent results?--® Clo.sely allied 


219 ft -to Biililer (letter Sep, 
1875), Jayadeva, who doee not,up- 
])ear iu thii Sani.sv.-kanbr.lbh., flou¬ 
rished under king Lakshmanasena of 
Gaudii, of whuTu there is extant an 
inscription of the year 1116, anil 
whose era, still current in Mithila, 
begiins, iicc. to hid. Ant. iv. 300, iu 
A.D. 1170. 

Bdhtlingk’a critical edition 
of these aphorisms, hidischc SpHichc, 
3 vols., 1863-65 (with 5419 vv.), 2(1 
edition, 1870-73 (with 7613 vv.), 
and Aufrecht’s analysis, iu the Z. 
T). M. 0 ., xxvii. I ff. (1873), of the 
Sdnlf/adlinra-Paddhati, of the four¬ 
teenth ceiitagy, — an anthology of 
about 6000 vv. culled from 264 dif¬ 
ferent authors and works. Compare 
also Joh. Klatt, Dc Trccenlis Chdna- 
hjae Senlentiia (1873), and Dr. John 


Muir’s JMiiiious a.nd Monti Senti¬ 
ments from Sanskrit Writers (1875). 
llcgardmgan anthology which, both 
in extent and anticpiity, surpasses 
th.at of Sarfigadhara, viz., the Sad- 
ukti - Icarntimrita of Sridharadusa, 
compiled $ake 1127 (a.d. 1205), and 
comprising quotations from 446 
jioets, see the latest number of Kuj. 
Liila Mitra’s Notices, iii. 134-149. 
1'he statement at the close of the 
work respecting the era of king 
Lakshmanasena, in whose service the 
poet’s father was, is both in itself 
obscure, and does not well harmonise 
with our other information 011 the 
point? On account of the numerous 
examples it quotes we may also here 
mention the Sarasrati-lcar},(hdhhara- 
na, a treatise on poetics attributed 
to king BhojiX-fleva, and therefore 
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to it is tlie literature of the ‘ Beast-Fable, which has a very 
special interest for us, as it forms a substantial link of 
connection with the West. We have already pointed 
out that the oldest animal-fables known to us at pre¬ 
sent occur in the Chhandogyopanishad. Nor are these 
at all limited there to tlie representation of the gods as 
assuming the forms of animals, and in this shape associat¬ 
ing with men, of wdiich we liave even earlier illustrations,* 
but animals are themselves introduced as the speakers and 
actors. In Paninfs time, comjilete cycles of fables may 


possibly have already existed 
certain as yet.t Tlie oldest 
tliose of Babrius, for some < 
original may ])e pointed out: 

belongiug probably to tbo eleventh 
century; see on it Aufrecht, Cata~ 
lorjvs, iip. 208, 209.—To this class 
also belongs, though its contents ai-e 
almost entirely erotic, the Prakrit 
anthology of Hala, consisting pro¬ 
perly of only 700 versos (whence its 
name Sapta-kiUika), which, how¬ 
ever, by successive recensions have 
grown to IICX3-I200. It was the pro¬ 
totype of the iSapUt-iaii of Govardha- 
ua, a work of abeut the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, which in its turn^coms to have 
served as the model for the Satta- 
sat of the Hindi poet Hihari Lai; see 
my Essay on the yupta-sidaka of 
Halu (1S70), pp. 9, 12, and Z. I). M. 

(j., xxviii. 345 If. (1874), and also 
Garrez in the Joum. AsiaL, August 
1S72, p. 197 fii 

* For instance, the story of Maim 
and the fish, Indra’s metamorphosis 
into the birds markai,a and kapiUja- 
la, hi« appearance in the form of a 
jam, &c. In the Rik the sun is fre¬ 
quently compared to a vulture or 
falcon ivovuring in the air. 

+ The words cited in sujiport of 
this arc not lYiiiiui’s own, but his 
scholiast’s (see p. 225). [Rut, at 
all events, they occur directly in 
the Mahdbhashya; see 1 . St., xiii. 
4S6.] 

In my paper, Ueber dtn Zu- 
samnimhaiig indiacker Faleln mit 


but this IS by no means 
fables, out of India, are 
which at least the Indian. 
But the most ancient book 

griechiachen (/. St, iii. 327 ff.), as 
the result of special investigations 
hearing upon A. Wagener’s Essay 
on the subject (1853), I arrived at 
exactly the opposite conclusion ; for 
in'nearly every instance where a 
Greek fable was compared with tlie 
corresponding Indian one, the marks 
of originality j<,ppeared to me to be¬ 
long to the former. In all proba¬ 
bility the Bmldhiets w’ere here the 
special medium of communication, 
since it is upon their popular fonn 
of hterary exposition that the Indian 
fable and fairy-tale literature is spe- 
ciailjjT based. Gtto Keller, it is true, 
in hiH tract, Ueber die (IcachieJitc der 
gricch. Fnbel (1862), maintains, in 
opposition to my view, the Indian 
origin of the fables comraon to India 
and Greece, and suggests an ancient 
Assyrian channel of eomimuiication. 
His main argument for tlieir Indian 
origin is derived from tlie *ircuni- 
staiice that the relation existing in 
Greek fable between the fox and 
the lion has no real basis in the na¬ 
ture of the two animals, whereas 
the' jackal does, as a matter of 
fact, stand to the lion in the rela¬ 
tion portrayed in Indiaiffable. But 
are jackals, then, onl^ found in In¬ 
dia, and not also in countries inha¬ 
bited by Semitic iieoples? And is 
not the Greek auimul-faule pr^sely 
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of fables extant is the Pancha-tantra. The original text 
of this work has, it is true, undergone groat alteration and 
expansion, and cannot now be restored with certainty; 
but its existence in the sixth century a.d. is an ascertained 
fact, as it was then, by command of the celebrated Sas- 
saniaii king Nushi'rvan (reg. 531-579), translated into 
Pahlavf. Prom this translation, as is well known, sub¬ 
sequent versions into almost all the languages of Asia 
Minor and Europe liave been derived.^*^^ The recension 
of the extant text seems to have taken place in the 
Deklian;'-^ wliile the epitome of it known as the Hiio~ 
K-padcAa was probably drawn up at Palibothra, on the 
Ganges. The form of the Hindu collections of fables is 
a peculiar one, and is therefore everywhere easily recog¬ 
nisable, the leading incident wliich is narrated invariably 
forming a framework within which stories of the most 
diverse description are set.*—Allied to the fables are the 


a Somitio growth ? That tlie Indiaii-s 
should turn the fox of the Greek 
fal)le back again into the jackal 
necessarily followed from the very 
nature of the case. Tlio actual state 
of things, namely, t]|iat the jackal 
prowls about after the lion, had in- 
(h*od early attracted their attention ; 
.see, c.g., Rik, x. 28. 4 ; hut there i.s 
no evidence at All that in the older 
period the knowhalgo was turned to 
the use to which it is put in the fable, 
the only characteristics mentioned 
of the jackal being its howling, its 
devouring of carrion, and its enmity 
to the dog. (In Satap., xii. 5. 2. 5, 
the jackal is, it is true, associated 
with the word vidafjdha, and thi.s is 
certainly noteworthy ; but here the 
term simply signifies ‘ burnt ’ or 
‘putrid,.’) Keller’s views as to the 
high antiquity of the Indian authors 
he cites are unfounded. 

See on this Ben fey’s tran.sla- 
tion (1859) of the Pailcha-tantra, 
which follows Kosegarten’s edition 
of the text (1848). Here there is a 
full exposition of the whole subject 
(ff the later diffusion of the mate¬ 
rials of Indian fable throughout the 
West. Kielhorn and Biihler have 
pul^hed H new edition of the text 


in the Bombay Sanskrit Series (1868 

ff.). 

ja.j iCrom Benfey’s ro.searches, it 
appears that, in this recension, tlio 
original text, which presumably 
rested on a Buddhistic basis, unde:-- 
went very important change.s, .so 
that, curiously enough, a Gerjnan 
translation made in the last quarter 
of tin fiftermth century from a 
Latin rendering, which in its turn 
was based u])on a Hebrew version, 
represents the ancient text more 
faithfully than its existing Sanskrit 
form does. Of this, for the rest, two 
or more other recensions are extant; 
see I. Str., ii. 166. For the 14th 
chap, of tlie Kallla wa Dimna, no 
Indian original had been known‘^to 
exist; but quite recently a Tibetan 
translation of this original has been 
discovered by Anton Schiefner ; see 
his Bharatae Jiesponsa, St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1875. On a newly discovered 
ancient Syriac translation of the 
groundwork of the Paiicha-tantra, 
made, it is supposed, either from the 
Pahlavi or from the Sanskrit itself, 
see Beiifey in the Augsburger Ally. 
Zeit. for July 12, 1871. 

* Precisely the same thing takes 
place in the Maha-Bhiiruta also. 
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.Fairy Tales and .Tiomances,^^ in wliicli the luxuriant 
fancy of the Hindus has in the most wonderful degree })ut 
forth all its peculiar grace and charm. These too shares 
with the fables the characteristic form of setting just re¬ 
ferred to, and thereby, as well as by numerous points of 
detail, they are suihciently marked out as the original 
source of most of the Arabian, Persian, and Western fairy 
tales and stories; although, in the meantime, very few 
of the corresponding Indian texts themselves can be 
pointed out. 

As regards the last branch of Indian poetry, namely, 
(leography and History, it is characteristic enough that the 
lattcir can only fittingly be considered as a branch of poetry ; 
and that not mei'ely on account of its form—for the poetic 
form belongs to science also—but on account of its subject- 
matter as well, and the mctliod in which this is handled. 
We might perhaps have introduced it as a division of the 
('pic poetry ; but it is preferable tokoep the two distinct, 
since the works of the class now in question studiously 
avoid all niaiter of a purely i^iythical description. We 
have already remarked that the old I’uranas contained 
historical portions, which, in the existing Pm'dnas, are con¬ 
fined to the mere nomenclature of dynasties and kings;. 
and tliat here they clash violently, not only with oiie 
another, but witlj chronology generally. We meet with 
the same discrepaiuues in all works of the class we are 
now considering, and especially in its-leading repi'esenta- 
tive, Kalhana’s lldja-tarawgini, or history of Kashmir, 
which belongs to the twelfth cemtury a.T). Here, it is 


Here, liiefore all, is to be 
mentioned Soniadeva’a Kathd-sarit- 
gdfjara, of the twelfth century,edited 
by Henn. Brockliaus (1839-66). Of 
the Vrifiat-kathd of Guijddliya, be¬ 
longing to about the sixtb century— 
a work which in supposed to have 
been wi’itten in the PaUdchi Ihdshd, 
and wliicb is the basis of the work 
of Somadeva,—a recast by Kshe- 
inai\ikara has recently been dis¬ 
covered by Burnell and Buhier, see 
Jnd. Aritiq., i. 302 ff. (K.3hemarn- 
kara is also called Ksbeiuendra; 
according to Eiihler (letter from 


■ r 

Kashmir, pub. in 7 . St., xiv. 402 ff.) 
he lived under king Ananta (1028 
1080), .and wrote 1020-1040).—'J'lie 
Daia-lcunidra-charita of Pnr_^^in, be¬ 
longing to about the sixth century, 
was edited by Wilson in 1846, and % 
Buhleriu 1873: Subandhu’s Vdmva- 
dattd (seventh century ?) was edited 
by Hall, with an excellent critical in¬ 
troduction, in 1859 {Bibl. Jnd .): 
Bdna’s Kddamhari, o 4 about the 
same date, appeared#at Calcvttta in 
1850. For an account of these Inst 
three works see my 7 . Str., i. 308- 

3S6. 
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true, we have to do with something more than mere bald 
data; but then, as a set-oif to this, we.have also to do 
with a poet, one who is more poet than historian, and who, 
for the rest, appeals to a host of predecessors. It is only 
where the authors of these works treat of contemporary 
subjects that their statements possess a decided value; 
though,.of course, precisely with respect to these, their judg¬ 
ment is in the liigliest degree biassed. But exceptions like¬ 
wise appear to exist, and in particular, in some princely 
houses, family records, kept by tlie domestic priests, appear 
to liave been preserved, wliich, in tlie main,’*‘ seem to bo 
Impassably trustworthy,^^^—As for Geography, we repeatedly 


* Only the family pedigree must 
not enter into the question, for these 
genealogical tables go back almost 
regularly to the heroic families of 
the epic. 

2 ''*® Certain statements in the astro¬ 
logical treatise Q&Y(ji Samhitd, cap. 
Yu(fa Piirdna, in which the relations 
of the Yavanas with India s»re 
touched upon (sec Kern, Pref. to 
Bfihat-Sanihitil, p. 33 ff.), appear to 
havS a real hietorical siguifieance. 
"Iliina’s Jl'arxha-charita, too, seems 
to bo a work embodying some good 
information ; see Hall, Pref. to the 
Vasava-flattd, p.'12 ff. (1S59). And 
the same remark aj)plies to tlie 
Vikravuiil’ka-cliarlta liy Siilliana of 
Kashmir, in iS sargas, composed 
about A.D. 1085, just edited with 
a very valuable introduction by 
Ilvihlor. This work supplies most 
important and authentic informa¬ 
tion, not only regarding the jxiet’s 
native country, and tho chief cities 
of India visited by him in the course 
of prolonged travels, but also as to 
the history of the C'hillukya dynasty, 
whose thou representative, Tribhu- 
vana-malla, tho work is intended to 
exalt. Ill Biihler’s opinion, we may 
hope for some further accession to 
our historical knowledge from the 
still existing-libraries of the Jaiuas, 
and, I might mid, from their special 
literature also, which is peculiarly 
rich in legendary works (cJianlra). 
The Satruipjaija-muhdtmya of Dha- 


ne^vara, in 14 sargas, composed in 
Valabhi, under king Silifditya, at 
the end of the sixth century, yields, 
it is true, but scant historical ma¬ 
terial, and consists for the most part 
merely of popular tales and legends ; 
see my paper on it (1858), p. 12 ff. 
(Biihler, 1 . c., p. 18, places this work 
as late as the thirteenth century ; 
similarly, Lassen, I. AA’., iv. 76r, 
but sec my Essay on the Bhagavati, 
i. 369.) Still, a great variety 
of information has been preserved 
by the Jainas, which deserves 
attention; for example, respecting 
the ancient Wngs Vikramarka and 
S^livahana, though, to be sure, 
they, too, have become almost wholly 
mythical figures. The Vira-charitra 
of Ananta, lately analysed by H. 
Jacobi in 7 . St.,xiy. 97 ff., describes 
the feuds between the descendants 
of these two kings; introducing a 
third legendary personage, Sudral^, 
who, aided by the Millava king, the 
sou of Vikramarka, sucoeds in oust¬ 
ing the son of ^alivdhana from Pra- 
tisiithaua. It is written in a fresh 
and graphic-style, but, to all ap¬ 
pearance, it has only a very slight 
really historical nucleus ; indeed, it 
expressly claims to bo an imitation 
of the Jlamilyana ! The Sitihdsana- 
dvdtriiiiikd, too, a work extant in 
several' recensions, of which one, 
the Vikrama-charitra (see above, 
p. 200), is attributed to Vararuchi, 
is almost solely, as the Vctdla-pafi,^ 
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find, in the various Puranas, jejune enumerations of moun¬ 
tains, rivers, peoples, and the like.^^o But^.modern works, 
also, upon this subject are quoted: these, however, are 
known only by name.—A leading source, besides, for 
history and geography, is supplied by the exceedingly 
numerous inscrij)t-ions and grants,* which, indeed, being 
often of very considerable extent, might almost pass as a 
s}>eeial branch of the literature. They are usually drawn 
up in prose, though mostly with an admixture of verse. 
Of coins the number is comparatively small; yet they 
have furnished siirjU'isingly rich information regarding a 
I)oriod ])reviously quite unknowui in its details, the period 
of the Grecian kings of Eactria.-'^ 


From this general view Sanskrit poetry, we now 
turn to the second division of Sanskrit literature, to the 
works of Science and Art. 


chavhUatl is cxduwively, made up of 
inatt,ftr of the fairy-tale description. 
The stories in the Bhoja-'prahandha 
of king niioja and his court of 
poets, are mere fanciful inventions. 
—Biihler, in his letter from Kash¬ 
mir (/. Bt., xiv. 404, 405), states that 
he has now .also discovered the 
Nila-inata which was used by K;il- 
hana, as also the Tararpginis of 
* Kshemendra and Heldrdja ; for the 
Ildja-tararngini itself there is thus 
the prospect of important correc¬ 
tions. 

Of special interest, in this re¬ 
gard, are the sections styled Kiirnia~ 
vihhdga in the astrological texts; 
see Kern, Pref. to Brih. Sumh,, p. 
32, and in I. St., x. 209 fl‘. Cun¬ 
ningham’s otherwise most morito- 
riouS work, Ancient Geofjraphy of 
India (1871), has unfortunately 
’’ taken no account of these. 

* On metal plates, first men¬ 


tioned in y^jnavalkya’s law-i)ook 
and in the Pahoha-tantra : in Manu's 
Code they are not yet known. [ See 
the special accounts given of these 
in Burnell’s Elcm. of S, Tnd. Palceo'j., 
p._ 63 ff.] 

Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua (1841) 
and Lassen's Jndiache AUerlhnms- 
Tcundc (1847-61) still form the chief 
mine of informatior? .and basis of 
research in the field of Indian his¬ 
tory. In the dep.artmeiit of Nu¬ 
mismatics .and Inscriptions, Burgess, 
Burnell, Cunningham, I)«\^.son, Bg- 
geling, Fergusson, Kdw. Thnm.as, 
Vaux, Bhandarkar, and Ktijendra 
Ldla Mitra have of late done emi¬ 
nent service. In connection with 
the so-called cave-inscriptions, the 
names of Bhdu I)<iji, Bird, Steven¬ 
son, E. W. and A.tk. “West, Wes- 
tergaard, and J. Wilson, amongst 
others, may be mentioned. 
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Wg give tlie precedence to tlie Science of Language,-^ 
and take Grammar first. 

We have already had frequent occasion to allude to the 
early beginnings and gradual development of grammatical 
science. It grew up in connection with the study and 
recitation of the Vedic texts; and those works which were 
specially devoted to it, protected by the sacredness of their 
subject, have, in part, survived. jBiit, on the other hand, 
we lifive no recoi'ds of the earlier stages of that gram¬ 
matical s(,udy wliich was directed to and embraced the 
entire range of the language;* and we pass at once into 
the magnificent edifice which bears the name of Panini as 
its architect, and which justly commands the wonder and 
admiration of every one who enters.f Panini’s grammar 
is distinguished above all similar works of other countries, 
partly by its thoroughly exhaustive investigation of the 
roots of the hinguage, and the formation of words; partly 
by its sharp precision of expression, which indicates with 
an enigmatical succinctness whether forms come under the 
same or different rules. This is rendered x)ossible, by the 
emjdoyment of an algebraic'terminology of arbitrary con¬ 
trivance, the several parts of which stand to each other in 
the closest harmony, and which, by the very fact of its 
sufficing for all the phenomena which the language pre¬ 
sents, bespealvs at once the marvellous ingenuity of its 
inventor, and his profound penetnition of'the entire ma¬ 
terial of the language. It is not, indeed, to be assumed 
that Panini was altogether the inventor of this method; 
for, in the first X)lacc, he directly presupposes, for example, 
a collection of primary affixes (r/w-dfft); and, in the second 
place, for various grammatical elements there occur in his 
work two sets of technical terms, the one of which is 
peculiar to himself, while the other, as testified by his 


228 'pjjg general assertion in the 
Mahilbluisliya toi. i. i f. 44^ {chhan- 
dovat sulruni hliavanti) which as¬ 
cribes Vedic usage to Siitras in 
general, is explained by Kaiyata in 
the sense that, not the vaiseshika- 
siltrdni, dor example, but only the 
rydkarana-sulrdni.'Hre here meant, 
since these latter belong to the Veda 
as anga ; see /. St., xiii. 453. 


* Only in Ydska’s Nirukti are 
beginnings of the kind preserved; 
yet here etymology and the investi¬ 
gation of roots and of the formation 
of words are still in a very crijda 
stage. 

t E.g., fii P6re Pons so long ago 
ns 1743, in Lettres Rdijimtes, 26. 
224 (huris). 
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cfiminenlators, is taken from tlie Eastern grammarians.* 
j)Ut at any rate, it seems to have been be 'wlio generalised 
the metbod, and extended it to tbe entire stock of the 
language. Of those of liis predecessors whom he men¬ 
tions directly by name, and whose names recur in part in 
Yaska’s Nirukti, the Pratisakhya-Sutras, or the Aranyakas, 
some may possibly have worked before him in this held; 
in jairlicuhir, Sjikatayana perhaps, whose grammar is sup¬ 
posed (Wilson, Mach. Coll., i. 160) to be still in existence, 
although nothing definite is known about it.‘'^‘^^ 

Idle (question now arises. When did Panini live ? Pdht- 
lingk, to whom we owe an excellent edition of the gram¬ 
mar, has attempted to fix his date for the middle of tPe 
fourth century n.a, but the attempt seems to be a failure. 
Of the reasons adduced, only one has any approach to 
plausibility, which is to the effect that in the Ivatha-sarit- 
sdgai-a, a collection of popular tales belonging to the 
twelfth c.entuiy, Panini is stated to have been the disciple 
of one Abirslia., who lived at Patalipntra in the reign of 
Naiida, the father of Chandragupta (SavBpoKVTrrofi). P>ut 
not only is the autliority of ^ich a work extremely ques- 
tiouable in reference to a period fifteen centuric^s earlier; 
the asseniion is, besides, directly contradicted, both as to 
time and ])lace, by a statement of the Buddhist Iliuan 
Thsang, wlio travelled through India in the first half of 
the seventh eehtury. For Hiuan Thsang, as reported by 
lieinaud {Mem. sur I'ltulc, p. 88), spe.aks of a double exist¬ 
ence of lVinini,the earlier one belonging to mythical times, 
while the scicoiid is put by him 500 years after Buddha’s 


* See Itohtliiigk in the Introduc¬ 
tion to his Panini, p. xii., and in 
liis tract, Veber den Accent im San~ 
»hnt, p. 6.4.. 

2ia Bftn fey’s Orient unci Occi¬ 
dent, ii. 691-706 (1863), and iii. 181, 
182 (1864), G. Biihler has given an 
account of a commentary {chintd- 
mani-rritti) on the Bahddnuidsana of 
►Siikatayana, according to wliich (p. 
703) Panirii’s work would appear to 
he simply “animproved,eompleted, 
and in part remodelled edition ” 
of that of Stikatityana. The author 
of this commentary, Yakshavarman, 


himself a Jaina, in his introduction 
describes Sd,kaUlvana also as such— 
namely, as ‘ via/niAraviana-xamAid- 
dhipali; ’ see also 1 . St., xiii. 396, 
397. In BurneU’s opinio’n, yahsa- 
Bnihm., p. xli., many of Siikatii- 
yana’s rules arc, on the contrary, 
based upon Panini, or even on the 
Vcirttikas, nay, wen on the further 
interpretations in the Mahilhhdshya. 
Alight not these contradictions he 
explained by suppo^skig that the ex¬ 
isting form of tin? work combines 
both old and new constituents? 
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death, i.e,.^ loo years later than the reign of king Ivanishka, 
who lived, as he says, 400 years after Buddha * As Kani- 
shka is proved by coins to have reigned down to A.i:). 40 
,(Lassen, I. AIC, ii. 413), Pdnini, according to this, would 
have to be placed not earlier tlian a.d. 140. A statement so 
precise, obtained by Hiuan Thsang on the spot, can hardly 
be a mere invention; while no significance need be attached 
to the earlier mythical existence, nor to the circumstance 
that he makes Banini a Buddhist.^^*^ As Phonini’s birth¬ 
place he mentions Pholotoulo, some six miles north-west of 
the Indus, and this agrees with the name ' Salatun'ya,’ the 
formation of wliich is explained by Panini, and which in 
Ister writings is an epithet applied to the grammarian 
himself; ‘ Siilatura,’ the basis of the name, being phone¬ 
tically identical t with the Chinese ‘ Pholotoulo.’ That 
Panini belonged to precisely this north-western district of 

* Tlie text of Iliuan Thsang is heretical tendencies in his former 
unfortunately not yet accessible : it birth, had not yet attained emanci- 
Bccms to bo much more important pation, and had now been born again 
than the description of Fa Ilian’s as his son ; see I. St, v. 4. 
travels, and to enter considerably^ + The commentators make 
more iuto detail. [This blank has tura the residence of Pdpini’s an- 
siiice been filled up by Stan. JuUen’s cestors, and this is, in fact, the sense 
translation of tlio biography and in which Panini’s rule is to be taken, 
memoirs of Iliuan Thsang (1857 fl',. But the Chinese traveller, who ob- 
3 voJh.). From this it now appears tained his information on the spot, 
that the above statement, communi- is assuredly a belter authorily, espeoi- 
cated from the text by Reinaud, is ally as it has to be remarked that 
not quite exact. The real existence the rule in question (iv. 3. 94), ac- 
of Pdnini is not there placed 500 cording to the Calcutta scholiasts, is 
years after Buddha at all : all that not explained in the Bhdshya, and 
is said is, that at that date there may possibly, therefore, not be I’dni- 
still existed in his birthplace a id’s at all, but posterior to the time 
statue erected in his honour (see of Pataipjali. [The name Sdldturiya 
Shjuki, i. 12‘jY‘, whereas he himself doesnot,infaet,occuriutheBhdshya; 
passed as belonging ‘ dans une haute but,on the other hand, Pdnini is there 
antiquito.’] styled Ddkshiputra, and the family 

230 gtate of the cas.e is, of the Bdkshis belonged to the Vd- 

rather, th»t with regard to Pdnini’s liikas in the North-West; see/. (Si., 
date there is no direct statement at xiii. 395, 367. The name Sdlaaki 
all: a legend merely is communi- also, which is bestowed on him in 
cated of a Buddhist missionary who later writings, and which actually 
had taken part in council under occurs in the Bhdshya, though it 
king Kanishka, and who came from does not clearly appear that he is 
it to Pdnini’s birthplace. Here he meant by it, leads us to the Vdhikas; 
intimated to a*Brahman, whom he see/.* 5 i.,ji;iii, 395, 375, 429. Hiuan 
found chastisin^his son during a Thsang expressly describes Pdnini 
lesson in grammar, that the youth as belonging to the Gandhdras 
was Pdijini himself, who, for his (rdvoapoi)*] 
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India, rather than to the east, results pretty plainly from 
the geographical data contained in his work;* still he 
refers often enough to the eastern parts of India as well, 
and, tliough born in the former district, he may perhaps 
have settled subsequently in the latter. Of the two re¬ 
maining arguments by means of which BbhtHngk seeks to 
determine Panini’s date, the one, based on the posteriority 
of Amara-siiiha, “ who himself lived towards the middle 
of the first century B.C.,” falls to the ground when the 
utter nullity of this latter assumption is exposed. The 
other is drawn from the llaja-taramginf, a rather doubtful 
source, belonging to the same period as the Katha-sarit- 
Siigara, and rests, moreover, upon a confusion of >‘he 
Northern and Southern Buddhist eras, consequently upon 
a very insecure foundation. In that work it is related 
that tlie Maliabluishya, or great commentary on Paiiiiii, 
which is ascribed to Patamjali, was, by the command of 
king Abhimanyu, introduced into his dominions by 
(lhandra, wlio had himself composed a grammar. Now 
the Northern Buddhists agree in stating that Kanishka, 
the immediate predecessor bf Abhimanyu, lived 400 years 
after Buddha’s death. If, therefore, with the Southei'ii 
Buddhists, we place this event in the year B.c. 544, then, 
of course, the date to Ijo assigned to Kanishka would be 
B.c. 144, and to Abhimanyu B.C. 120, or thereal>outs.+ 
But upon tlfb evidence of coins, which lire at all events 
a sure authority,j' Kanishka (Kanorki) reigned until A.D. 
40 (Lassen, /. AK., ii. 413); and*’Abhimanyu himself 
therefore must have reigned 160 years later than the 
date derived from the previous supposition—according to 
Lassen ( 1 ,. c), till a.d. 65. Consequently, even admitting 
Bbhtlingk’s further reasoning, we should still have to fix 
Piinini’s date, not for i?.c. 350 or thereabouts, as his result 
gives, but 160 years later at any rate. But in view of 

* The circumstance that the only 2i (1872), also I. St, xiii. 302, 
two works containinc^ legends con- 366.] 

cerning him and the commentary f As Bdhtlingk, op. cit., p. xvii., 
upon his grammar—the Kathd-sarit- xviii., sujiposes ; see also Reinaud, 
sdgara and the Eaja-taraipgini— Mew., sur I’Jndc, p. 79. ‘ 

were both written in Ifashmir, also J Of these Bdlitiingk could not 
tells in favour of this view. [On avail himself, ft they only eanfe 1.0 
the geographical data in Pdnini, our knowledge some years after his 
see ilhapdarkar in Jnd. Antiq., i,, edition of riitdni appeared. 
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Hiuan Thsang’s assertion, no credit wliatcvor need at pre¬ 
sent be ^taclied to the statement in the .liaja-taramgini. 
If rdnini did not really flourish until lOO years after 
Kanishka, i.c,, a.d. 140,"'*^ it is self-evident that the com¬ 
mentary upon his work cannot have been in existence, 
and still loss have been introduced into Kashmir, under 
Abhimanyii, Kanishka’s immediate successor!—But, apart 
altogether from the foregoing considerations, we have, in 
Panini’s work itself, a very weighty argument which goes 
to show that the date to be assigned to him can by no 
means be so early as Bbhtlingk supposes (about B.o. 350). 
Por in it I'anini once mentions the Yavanas, i.c., ’lao/^e?, 
Grleks,*' and explains the formation of the word yavandni 


But no such inference is de- 
ducible from liiuan Tlisang’s ac¬ 
count, now that we are in possession 
of its exact tenor (see note 230 
above): the statement of the Rdja- 
♦araipgini is thus in no way im¬ 
pugned by it. 

* Ijasscn {I. AK., i. 729) asserts 
that the most ancient meaning 
of the word yavana was probaldy 
‘ Arabia,’ because incense, which 
came from Arabia, was termed yd- 
r>ana.; but this assertion is distinctly 
erronepus. So far as we know at 
present, this latter tc^-m first occurs 
in the Amara-kosha, and there along 
with turushka, which can scarcely be 
a vei’y ancient word. It may con¬ 
sequently either date from the time 
of the commercial intercourse of the 
Indians w'ith Arabia shortly before 
Muhammad, or even with the Mu¬ 
hammadan Arabs ; or else—like 
yamneshta, ‘tin’ [Heinach., 1041, 
according to Bobllingk-Rieu, ‘ lead,’ 
not ‘ tin ’], and yavann-priya, ‘ pep¬ 
per,’ the chie( articles of traffic with 
the Greeks of Alexandria—it may 
• possibly have been named, not from 
the Arabs, but from the Greeks, who 
brought incense as well as tin and 
pepper from India (Lassen, /. AK., 
286 n.)! Wherever we find the 
Yavanas mentionSfcd in the epic, or 
other similar ancierib writings, only 
the Greeks can be meant, [The 
almost constant association of them 


with the Kambojiis, f^alcas, ^c., is 
conclusive as to this ; see 1 . Sir., ii. 
321 ; I. SL, xiii. 371. The name 
Yavana was tlicn in course of time 
transfen-ed to llic political successors 
of the Greeks in the empire of 
Woslern India, that is, to tiie Indo- 
[^cythians tlicmselvos, to the I’er- 
sians (Pdrasikiis, whose women, for 
example, are termed by 

KiUiddsa in Raghuv., iv. (ij), and, 
lastly, to the Arabs or Moslems ; sec 
I. St., xiii. 308. Recently, it is true, 
Rdjendra Ldia Mitra, in the Journ. 
As. Soc. Ikny., 1S74, p. 246 ff., has 
pronounced against the view that 
the Greeks were originally meant by 
the Yavanas ; i)iithi8 arguments ai-e 
in great part of a very curious kind. 
Of. furl her on this point my Icttor 
in the Ind. Antiq., iv. 244 fF. (1875), 
where, in jmrtieular, T point out that 
the name Yavana first became popu¬ 
larised in India through Alexander, 
,i,e., through his Persian interpreters, 
although it may possibly havo been 
known previously through the me¬ 
dium of the Indian auxiliaries who 
eervedinthe army of Darius.]—There 
is a remarkable legend in the Pu- 
rdnas and the twelfth book of the 
Mahd - Bhdrata, of the fight of 
Kyislma with Kdla-Yavana, ‘the 
Black Yava.ia,’ so called, it would 
appear, in contradistinction to the 
(White) Yavanas? Ought we here 
to umierstaud African or dark Sem- 
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—to wliicli, according to tlie Vdrttilia, the word lipi, 
‘ writing,’ must be supplied, and which therefore signifies 
‘tlie writing of the Yavanas.’^®^—In the Pahcha-taiitra, 
Paniiii is said to have been killed by a lion; but, inde- 
])eiideiitly of the question w'hether the particular verse 
containing this allusion belongs to the original text or not, 
no chronological inference can be drawn from it.^'"^^ 


itic races that had come into colli¬ 
sion with the Indians? At the 
time of the Dai 5 a-kumdra, the name 
Kitla-Yiiviina (as well as Yavuna 
itself) docs, in point of fact, ex¬ 
pressly designate a seafaring people 
—supposed by Wilson to be the 
Arabs. In tlie legend in tlie Pu- 
rdnas and tlie Mah;i-I 51 iitrata, on the 
contrary, no refeiencc tp tlie sea 
is traceable; and Wilson therefore 
(Vislinii-Pur., 565, 566) refers it to 
the Greeks, that is, those of Bactria. 
This view is perhaps confirmed by 
the circumstance that this K.<ila- 
Yavana is associated with a Gdrgya ; 
since it hs to Garrja, at least, who 
uniformly appears as one of the 
earliest Indian astronomers, that a 
verse is ascribed, in which the Ya- 
vanas (here un<picstionably the 
Greeks) arc highly extolled, J’os- 
sibl}'- this is the •'ery reason wh}' 
Gdrgya is here associated with Kdla- 
Yavana. 

Por the diflTcrent explanations 
that have been attempted of this 
word, see /. 8 t., v. 5-8, 17 ff. ; 
Burnell, Elan, of hid. Pal., p. 7, 
93 : the latter regards it as “ not 
unlikely that lipi has been introduced 
into Indian from the I’ersian dipt.” 
Benfcy al.so, in his GeseJikhte dcr 
Pprachnnsscnschnft, p. 48 (1869), 
nndei'stands by Yavavani ‘Greek 
w’riling ; ’ but he places the comple¬ 
tion of Ptlnini’s work as early asB-C. 
320. In that case, he thinks, IMuini 
“had already'had theopportiinity (Jur- 
ingsix years of becoming acquainted 
with Greek writing in his own im- 
miidiate neighbourhood w'Miout in¬ 
terruption, Alexander having, as is 
well known, established satrapies in 
India itself and in the parts adjoin¬ 


ing”—in the vicinity of the Indus, 
namely, near which Pdnini’s birth¬ 
place was. But to me it is very 
doubtful indeed that a sjiace so short 
as six years should have sufficed to 
give rise to the employment by ihe 
Indians of a special term and affix 
to denote Greek writing—(whicli 
surely in the first years after Alex¬ 
ander’s invasion can hardly have 
attracted their attention in so very 
prominent aw'ay!)—so that the mere 
expression ‘ the Greek ’ directly 
signified ‘the writing of the Greeks,' 
and Pdnini found himself obliged to 
, explain tiie formation of the term in 
a special rule. “ The expression 
could only have become so very 
familiar through prolonged and fre¬ 
quent use—a thing conceivable and 
natural in Piinini’s native district, 
in those provinces of North-Western 
India which weiie so long occupied 
by the Greeks, But this of course 
presuppose.s that a lengthened period 
had intervened since tlie time of 
Alexander.”— 7 . St., iv. 89 (1857). 

Since the above was written 
the question of Pilyini’s date ha.s 
been frequently discussed. Max 
Miillcr first of all urged, and rightly, 
the real import of Hiuan Thsaiig’s 
account, as opposed to my argument. 
Apart from this,however,Instill firmly 
adhere to the reasoning in the text; 
see I. St., iv. 87, v. 2 ff. To the 
vague external testimony w’a nged 
hardly attach much importance. 
I’dnini’s vocabulary itself (cf. ya~ 
randnt) can alone yield us certain 
information. And it was upon this 
]mth that Goldstiicker proceeded in 
his Pdnini, his ^ace in Sanskrit 
Literature (September 1861) — a 
work distinguished in an emincul 
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Panini’s work has continued to be the basis of gramma¬ 
tical research and the standard of usage in the language 
down even to the present time. Owing to its frequent 
obscurity it was early commented upon, and—a circum¬ 
stance to which there is no parallel elsewhere in the lite- 
rtiture—some of these earliest interpretations have come 
down to us. At their head stand the Faribhdshds, or 
explanations of single rules, by unknown authors; next 
come the VdrtUkas (from v^ritti, ‘ exydanation of Katya- 
yana;* and after these the MakdWidshya of Patamjali. 
With regard to the date of Katyayana, the statement of 
lliuan Thsang, to the effect that 300 years after Buddha’s 
death, t.c.,!!! B.C. 240,f “ U docicur Kia to yan na” lived at 
Tiirnasavana in the Panjab, is by Bdhtlingk referred to 
this Katyayana; but when we remember that the siime 
traveller assigns to Panini’s second existence a date so late 
as 500 years after Buddha, such a reference of course 
becomes highly precarious. Besides, the statement is in 


«le,i:ree by truly profound investiga¬ 
tion of this aspect of the qucstioji as 
well as of the literature immediately 
bearing upon it. ThecoiicluHion he 
arrives at is that I’linini is older 
liiun Buddha, than the Prdtlsakliyas, 
tliun ali the Vedic texts we possess, 
excepting the threeiSaitiiiitds of the 
Hik, tSilman, and Black Yajus— 
older than any individual author in 
whatever field, with the single ex- 
ccjition of Ydska (p. 243). In May 
iS6r, hcfore the separate puhlicdtion 
of this work, which had previously 
(Nov, i860) apiiearcd as the preface 
to Goldstiickor’s photo-lithogia]>hed 
edition of the Mdnava-Kalpa-Siitra, 
I endeavoured—and, as 1 believe, 
eucccssfullj’;—in a detailed rejoinder 
in I. St., v. 1-176, to rclmt these 
various deductions, point hy point. 
For tke post-Buddhistic date of 
Pdnini, compare in particular the 
evidence adduced, pp. 136-142, 
whicli is excellently supplemented 
by Biihler's j^aper on Hdkatdyana 
(1863, see note 2^ above). To the 
mention of the ‘Tavandnl’ has to 
he added a peculiar circumstance 
which Burnell has recently noticed 


{Eiem. S. Ind. Pal., p. 96): The 
denoting of numhers by tlic letters 
of the alphabet ill tlieir order (1 = 2), 
to which Goldsliicker p. 53) 

first drew attention, and which, ac¬ 
cording to the Bhiisliya, is peculiar 
to I’unini, occurs in his work only, 
and IS “ precisely similar to tlio 
Greek and Semitic notation of 
numerals by letters of the alphabet.” 
Jf, further, the Greek aceoiiiits of 
the confederation of the ’O^vSpaKai 
and MaXXot be correct; if, that is to 
say, their alliance first took place 
through fear of Alexander, whereas 
they had up till then lived in con¬ 
stant enmity, then in all yirobability 
Api.‘ 5 ali, and fortiori I’dnini also, 
would have to be set down as subse¬ 
quent to Alexander ; see 1 . St., xiii. 
375 n- 

* Who there mentions several of 
these Paribhiishds. 

+ That is, if we adopt the chrono¬ 
logy of the Southern Buddhists; but, 
rather, only B.C. 60, since Kanishka, 
whose dave, as we saw, is fixed by 
coins for a.d. 40, is by Hiuan Thsaiig 
placed 400 years after Buddha’s 
death. 
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itself an extremely indefinite one, the “ doctenr ” in ques¬ 
tion not being deseribed as a grammarian at all, but simply 
as a descendant of the Katya family.Even admitting, 
however, that the reference really is to him, it would still 
be in conflict with the tradition—in itself, it is true, of no 
])articular authority—of the Katha-sarit-sfigara, which not 
only represents Katyayanaas the contem])oraiy of I’anini, 
but identifies him with Vararuchi, a minister of King 
Karida, the father of Chandragupta (SavBpoKVTrrot;'), ac¬ 
cording to which, of course, he must have flourished about 
B.c. 350. As regards the age of the Mahdbhasliya,^^^ we 
have seen that the assertion of the Ihija-taraingiru as to 
its introduction into Kashmir in the reign of Abhinianyu, 
the successor of Kanishka, i.e., between A.I). 40 and 65, is, 
for the reasons above assigned, in the meantime discre- 
dii-ed.*^’^*^ For the ])rcsent, therefore, we are without infor¬ 
mation as to the date of those interpretations, just as we 
are regarding the date of Panini himself. But when once 
they are themselves in our hands, it will certainly be pos¬ 
sible to gatluir fi-orii their contents, by iiuains of tlie great 
number of words they contain, a tolerably clear imago of 
the time when they originated,^’’ in the same way as we 


It is tliis only that has weight; 
whereas no importance whatever is 
to 1)0 attached, as*we have already 
seen (note 230), to tlie second exist- 
e!ice of IVinini. On the various 
Katya'i, Kiltyayanas, at the time of 
the Ehashya itself, for instance, see 
7 . St., xiii. 399. 

‘j;!5 Patam jali (wo should 

expect rat“.) is certainly somehow 
connected with that of the Patarn- 
chala Ktipya of t,he land of the Ma¬ 
dras, who apj)ear.s in the Yiijnaval- 
hiya-kiinda of the Satap. Br. It 
occurs again (see below, p. 237) as 
the name of the author of the Yoga- 
Siitras. Patainjali apj)ears as name 
of one of the prior births of Buddha 
(No. 242, in Westergaard’s Cala- 
hxjus, p. 39). \nthQ Pravarddltydya, 
§ 9 (Yajuh-Paris.), the Patapijalis 
are classed as belonging to the family 
of Viijvtlmitra.—According to later 
accounts, by Gonardlyn, who is cited 
four times iu the Bhtisbya, we have 


to understand Patarpjali himself ; 
and the same ai)plies to the name 
Gonikd})utrn; sJe on this 7 . St., v. 
155, xiii. 316, 323, 403. 

By no means ; see note 231. 

On the basis of tlielithographed 
edition of the Mahiiblulsliya, pub¬ 
lished at Benares iu 1872 by iWja- 
nimasiistriu and Ba,las;istrin, with 
Kaiyata’s comrnenta^jf {A about the 
seventh century (?), see 7 . St., v. 
167), I have attempted in 7 . St., xiii. 
293-502, to sketch such an outline. 
The first section of tho^'ork, with 
Kaiyabi, and Ndgesa’s gloss, belong¬ 
ing to the eighteeii<.h century, was 
published so long ago as r856< by 
Ballantyne. A photo-lithogra])hed 
issue of the entire Blulshya, pre¬ 
pared under Goldstiicker’s supervi¬ 
sion, at the expeuag of the Indian 
Government, has^ecently appeared 
in London, in 3 vols. (vol. i., the 
Bhdshya; vol. ii., Bhishya with 
Kaiyata’s Coinm. ; vol. iii., Niiguji- 
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can even now attempt, although only in broad outline, a 
])icture of the time of Panini.* With regard to the 
latter, the condition of the text, in a critical point of view, 
forms a main difficulty. A few of the Sutras found in it are 
already notoriously acknowledged not to be Panini’s; and 
there is the further peculiar circumstance, that, according 
to the scholiasts of the Calcutta edition, fully a third of 
the entire Siitras are not interpreted in the Mahabhashya 
at all.f The question then arises whether this is merely 


Schol. on Kaiyata). Qol<l- 
Btnt*>ker, in his Ptinini, {>. 228 ff., 
mainly upon tlie grouuci of the state- 
mejit in the Bhifshya “ arunad Ya- 
vana/i SdJeetam,” which he connects 
with an expedition of Me.natuler 
(b.o. 144-120) against Ayodhya, 
fixed the date of the coTiipositiou of 
the work for the jieriod of this ex¬ 
pedition, or specially for B.o. 140- 
120. The objections urged by ino 
{f. St., y. 151) against this aasunip- 
tiou were, in the first place, mate¬ 
rially weakened by a remark of 
Kern’s in his Preface to the Brih. 
Satph. of Vardha-Mihira, p. 37, ac¬ 
cording to which the statement in 
the flame passage of the Blidshya 
arunad Yavano Mddhyamikdn" is 
not necessarily to bb referred to the 
fhiddhistic school of this name, first 
founded by Nagdrjuua, hut may 
possibly Ijuve reference to a tribe 
called Mildhyamika, mentioned else¬ 
where. In the next jflace, Bliandar- 
kar, in the Jnd. Antiq., i, 299 ff, 
ii. 59 ff., attexipted to prove that 
Patarpjali wrote the jiarticular sec¬ 
tion where ho speaks in the above 
terms of Menander (who is assumed, 
on Goldstiioker’s authority, to be 
meant by ‘Yavana’) between a.D. 
X44 and 142, seeing thit he there at 
the 'same time speaks of sacrifices as 
dtill being performed for Pushpa- 
mitra (a.l). 178-142). In my reply 
in I. St,, xiii, 305 ff., I ompbasised 
these points ; C.rst, that the iden¬ 
tity of the Yavan^rand Menander is 
by no means made out; next, that 
it does not at all necessarily follow 
from the passage in question that 


Pataipjali and Pushyamltra (tliis is 
the correct form) wCiO contempora¬ 
ries; and, lastly, that Patanijali may 
possibly have found these examples 
already current, in wliich case tliey 
cannot be used to prov'e anything 
with regard to liim, but only with 
regard to his predecessors—it may 
be, even Piinini himself. And al¬ 
though I am now divsposeil, in pre¬ 
sence of Bhandarkar’s further objec¬ 
tions, to admit the historical bearing 
of tlie statement referring to Push- 
yamitra(hut see Biihtlingk’s opposite 
view in Z. D. M. G., xxix. 1S3 ff.), 
still, with respect to all the examples 
here in question, I must lay special 
stress on the possibility, just men¬ 
tioned. that t.hey may belong to the 
classof ladrdhdhhhhikta illustrations 
{ibid., p. 315). Wo must for the 
present rest, satisfied, therefore (p. 
319), with placing the date of the 
composition of the Bhdshya between 
B.c. 140 and A.X). 60,—a result which, 
considering the wretched state of the 
chronology of Indian literature gene¬ 
rally, is, despite its indufiuiteness, 
of no mean importance. 

* See I. St., i. I41 157. [The 
beginning here made came to a stand¬ 
still for want of the Mahdbhiishya.] 

+ In the case of some of these, it 
is remarked that they are not ex¬ 
plained here, or else not separately. 
Acquaintance with the Mahdbhiishya 
itself will alone yield us satisfactory 
information on this point. [From 
Aufrocht’s accounts in his Catal. 
Codd. Sansk. liibl. Bodl., it appeared 
that of Ptfnini’s 3983 rules only 1720 
are directly discussed; and Gold- 
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because tliese particular ^tras are clear and intelligible of 
themselves, or whether we may not also here and there 
have to suppose cases where the Sutras did not yet form 
part of the text at the time when this commentary was 
composed. The so-called ganas, or lists of words which 
follow one and the same rule, and of which, uniformly, 
only the initial word is cited in the text itself, are for the 
present wholly without critical authenticity, and carry no 
weight, therefore, in reference to Panini’s time. Some such 
lists must, of course, have been drawn up by Paniiii; but 
whether those now extant are the same is very problema¬ 
tical : indeed, to some extent it is simply impossible that: 
they can be so. Nay, such of them even as chance tb be 
specified singly in tlie Mahabhashya can, strictly speaking, 
prove nothing save for the time of this work itself.* Here, 
too, another word of caution is necessary,—one which 
ought, indeed, to be superfluous, but unfortunately is not, 
as experience shows,—namely, that care must be taken 
not to attribute to words and examples occurring in the 
scholia, composed so recently^as fifty years ago, of the 
Calcutta edition of Panini, any validity in reference to the 
time of Pdniiii himself. No doubt such examples are 
usually derived from the Maluibhashya; but so long as 
this is not actually proved to bo the case, we are not at 
liberty at once t^ assume it; and besides, ev^n when it is 
clear that they are actually borrowed from the Maha¬ 
bhashya, they are good only for the* time of this work 
itself, but not for that of Panini.“^® 


Btucker tLen showed that the Bhil- 
shya is not so much a commentary 
on Panini as rather a defence of him 
against the unjust attacks of Kdtyd- 
yana, the author of the vdrttikas; 
see t. Si., xiii. 297 ff.]. 

* See/. St., i. 142, 143, 151. [xiii 
298, 302, 329]. 

This i.s uot quite strictly to the 
purpose. Max Muller was the first to 
point out that Pdnini’s Sutras were 
evidently from the beginning ac¬ 
companied by a definite interpreta¬ 
tion, whether oral or writttJb, and 
that a considerable proportion of tbe 
examples in the Bhdshya must have 
come from'this source; nay, the 


Bhdshya has itself a special name 
for these, such examples being 
styled murdhdbhishikta; see I. St., 
xiii. 315. Unfortunately, however, 
we have not the slightest clue (/. Sir., 
ii. 167) to enable us to desj;ide, in 
individual instances, whether an ex¬ 
ample belongs to this class of mtirdh. 
or not.—On the other Land—as re-- 
suits not only from the data in the 
Bdja-taranigini, but also, in parti¬ 
cular, from the statemeiits at the 
close of the second book Hari's Vd- 
kyapadiya, which wen^ first cited by 
Goldstucker, and have Utely been 
published in a corrected fortn by 
Kielhorniu the Ind. Antiq., iii. 285- 
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In addition to Panini’s system, tliore grew up in course 
of time several other grammatical systems, having their 
own peculiar terminology; and grammatical literature in 
general attained to a most remarkably rich and extensive 
development.^^® The Tibetan Tandjur likewise embraces 


287—the Blidshya baa tuidcxgone 
manifold vidssitudea of fortune, baa 
been mure than once vicUdnna, and 
arranged afresh, so that the possi¬ 
bility of considerable changes, addi¬ 
tions, and interpolations cannot be 
denied. Strictly speaking, there¬ 
fore, in oach individual case it re- 
iliains, A priori, uncertain whether 
the example is to be credited to 
1‘atatpjali himself, or to these sub- 
Hequeut remodellings of the text 
(or, reversely, to Pataipjali’s pre- 
decesHors, or even to Pdnini himself); 
Bee /. St., xiii. 320, 329 ; Jnd. Antiq., 
iv. 247. Kielhorn, it is true, in 
Ind. Antiq., iv. 108, has protested 
very strongly against the view “ that 
at some time or other the text (f 
the Mahhbhiishya had been lost, 
tliat it had to bo reconstructed,” 
&c. He will only “perhaps allow 
“a break so far as regards its tradi¬ 
tional interpretation,” while we are 
for the time being bound “to re¬ 
gard the text of' the Mahiibhdshya 
as given by our MSS. to be the 
same as it existed about cooo years 
ago,” Let us, then, await the ar¬ 
guments he has to offer in support 
of this; for his protest alone will 
hardly suffice in the face of the 
statements pu the subject that are 
still preserved in the tradition it¬ 
self. On three separate occasions, 
the epithets vipldvita, bhrashfa, 
vichhinf.a are employed of the 
work. And there is the further 
circumstance that, according to 
■llurneirs testimony (Pref. to Vah 4 a- 
Brfih., p. xxii. n.), the South Indian 
MS.S. of the text appear to vary 
materially ; see also Burnell’s Elem. 
S. Jnd. Pal., pp. 7, 32. 

The (itpiapadiya of Hari, the 
editing of which has now been 
undertaken by Kielhorn, connects 
itself specially with the Mahil- 


bhiishya.—The Kdsikd of Vdmana, 
a direct commentary on Pdnini, is 
at present being edited by Bdla- 
4 ^ 8 fcrin in the Benares Paiidit. Ac¬ 
cording to him, it w’as composed in 
the thirteenth century, as Gold- 
stiicker had already hinted; whereas 
the date previously assigned to it, 
in accordance with Bdhtlingk’s view, 
was towards the eighth century; 
see I. St., V. 67; Cappeller’s Introd. 
to Vdmana’s Kdvydlamkdravritti, 
pp. vii., viii.—To Aufrecht we owe 
an edition (Bonn, 1859) of Uj- 
jvaladatta’s Commentary (of the 
thirteenth century or so) on the 
Vnddi-Sdtras, which are perhaps 
(see /. Str., ii. 322) to be a8cril:)ed 
to Shkatayana ; and Jul. Eggeling is 
engaged on an edition of the 6'ayo- 
ratna-mnhodadhi of Vardhamiina, 
—Uf Bhattoji-Dikshita’s Siddhdnta- 
haumudi (seventeenth century) wo 
have now a new and good edition by 
Tdrdnatha Vaohaspati (Calc., 1864- 
1865).—A highly meritorious work 
is the edition, with English version, 
&c., of \&Tx.\a.Y&yA\ Laghu-haumudi 
by J. K. Ballautyne (originally pub¬ 
lished at Mirzapore, 1849).—l^anta- 
nava’s Phit-Sdtras were edited by 
Kielhorn in 1866; and to him we 
also owe an excellent edition of 
Niigoji-bhatta’s Parihhdshendu - k~ 
Ichara, a work of the last century 
(Bombay, 1868-74).—Of gramma¬ 
tical systems which proceed on their 
own lines, departing from Pdnini, 
wo have Vopadeva’s Mugdha-bodfia, 
of the thirteenth century, in an edi¬ 
tion, amongst others, by Bbhtlingk 
(St. Petersburg, 1847): the Sdrasvata 
of Anubhhti - svardpiicbiirya ap¬ 
peared at Bombay in 186 r in a 
lithogiaphed edition; the Kdiantra 
of ^arvavarman, with Durgasinha’s 
Commentary, is being edited by 
Eggeling in the £ibl. Indica (in 
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a tolerable number of grammatical writings, and tliese for 
the most part works that have been lost in India itself. 

As regards Lexicography—the second branch of the 
science of language—we have already pointed out its first 
iTeginuings in fhe Nighantus, collections of synonyms, &c., 
for the elucidation of the Vedic texts. But these were of 
a practical character, and wholly confined to the Veda: 
the need of collections towards a dictionary of Sanskrit, 
being, on tlie contrary, more a scientific one, was naturally 
only awakened at a much later time. Here, too, the earliest 
attempts in this direction have perished, and the work of 
Amara-sinha, the oldest of the kind that has come downr 
to us, appeals expressly in the introduction to other 
Tantras, from which it was itself compiled. Its (!oni- 
inentators also expressly mention by name as such Tantras 
file Trikanda, the Utpalinf, and the works of Eabhasa, 
ILityayana, Vyadi,* and Vararuchi, the two latter as 
authorities for the gender of words. 

1874 it 1)11(1 roiiohed to iv. 4. 50). {ii^4, 1S6S) ; further, an edition 

The eystem of this graiuuiar ia of recently (1873) published at Boni- 
peculiar interest on this account, bay of Heniachandra’s (according to 
that a special connection apjtears to Bhiiu D.tji, A.T). 108S- II72, see 
exist between it and the Pilli gram- Journ. Bombay Br. R. A. S., ix. 224) 
mar of Kachchilyana, particularly in Prdkfit Grammar, which forme tluk 
regard to the terminology employed, eighth book of his gn-’at treatise on 
According to Ijuliler’s^lotter from Sanskfit grammar, tho i^abc/dnu- 
Kashinir (pub. in/./81!., xiv. 402 ff.), Ahiona / and Jjistly, Piscbersvalu- 
the Kiitant.ra ia the special grammar able diaserftition Pc Grammaticis 
of tho KifcSmiras, and was there Praoriticis (1874), which supple- 
frequeutly commented upon in the menta the accounts in Lassen's In- 
f2th-lGth centuric^s. Of older stitut. Liwjuw Pracritiem (Bonn, 
grammatical texts, he has further 1837) with very important material, 
discovered the ParihkdshiK of Vyddl See Schiefner’s paper on the 

and Chandra, as also the Varna- logical and grammatical writings in 
BMras and Shad-lhdshd-chandrikd the Tandjur, p. 25, from the 7 b)Wffm 
of the latter ; likewise an Ai-yaya- dc la Clnsse hist. phU. de CAcad. 
vriUi and 1 )hdtu-taram<jim by Imp. des Sc. de St. Pciersboxi^, iv., 
Kshlra (Jay)lpi(Ja’s preceptor), and a Nos. 18, ig (1847), from which it 
very beautiful bhiirja-MS. of the appears that tho Chandra-Vydka- 
lulsikd. In one of those MSS. this rana-SMra, the Kaldpa-Sdtra, and 
last-named work is ascribed to the Sarnsmti-Vydkuraiia-S'i'/ira, in 
Y.imana and Jaytlditya (Jajuijiida?), particular, are represented there, 
whereby the earlier view as to its * A Vyiidi is cited in the Rik- 
date again gains credit.—Fora list PriitWjlkhya [and in Gol^stiicker’s 
of “ Sanscrit-Grammars,” &c,,*8ee Pdninf he plays a very#pecial part. 
Colebrooke’s Misc. Bss., ii. 38 ff., The Sarpgraha, several times men- 
ed. Cowell.—It remains still to tioned in the Bhsisliya, and there 
mention here Cowell’s edition of assigned to Ddkshdya^a, is by Nii- 
the Prdkpita-prakdia of Vararuchi ge^a—who describes it as a work in 
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The question now is to determine the age of Amara- 
sihha—a question which, in the first instance, exactly 
coincides with the one already discussed as to the date of 
Kalidasa, for, like the latter, Amara is specified by tradi¬ 
tion among the ‘ nine gems ’ of the court of Vikrama— 
that Vikrama whom Indian tradition identifies with king 
Blioja (a.d. 1050), hut to whom European criticism has 
assigned the date Ac. 56, because—an era bearing this name 
commences with that year. The utter groundlessness of 
this last assumption has been already exposed in the 
case of Kalidasa, though we do not here, any more than 
c,tliere, enter the lists in defence of the Indian tradition. 
This tradition is distinctly contradicted, in particular, by 
a temple-inscription discovered at Buddhagaya, which is 
dated 1005 of the era of Vikramaditya {i.e., a.d. 949), 
and in which Amara-dcva is mentioned as one of 
the ‘nine jewels’ of Vikrama’s court, and as builder 
of the temple in question. This inscription had been 
turned to special account by European criticism in sup¬ 
port of its view; but Iloltzmaiin’s researches {pp. cit.^ 
pp. 26-32) have made it not improbable that it was put 
there in the same age in which Amara-siiiha’s dictionary 
was written, seeing that both give expression to precisely 
•tlie same form of belief, a combination, namely, of Bud¬ 
dhism with Vishnuism—a form of f^itli wliicli cannot 
possibly have continued very long in vogue, resting as it 
does on a union ‘of direc^y opposite systems. At all 
events, inscription and di^ionary cannot lie so much as 
looO yeors apart,—that is a sheer impossibility. Unfor¬ 
tunately this inscription is not known to us in the original, 
and hal only survived in the English translation made by 
Ch. Wilkins in 1785 (a time when he can hardly have 
been very proficient in Sanskrit!) ;• the text itself is lost. 


100,000 ilokas —attributed to a 
Vyildi, meaning in all likelihood the 
same Vyddi who is elsewhere men¬ 
tioned in the Bhdshya. Now uj>on 
the strength of this, Goldstiicker 
sets up ia direct relation of kin¬ 
ship betwe 4 ii Pdiiini, who is desig¬ 
nated DdksMputra in the Bhdshya, 
and thi^ (Vya^i) Vdkshdyana ; only 
the former must be ‘^at least two 


generations ” prior to the latter. 
And on this ho grounds a specific 
“historical argument” for the de¬ 
termination of Pdniiii’s date ; for if 
Vyd^i, Pdnini’s descendant collat¬ 
erally, is cited in the Rik-Pr., then 
of course this work must he later 
than Pdnini; see agaiast all this 1 , 
St., V. 41, 127-133, xiii. 401]- 
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willi the stone on which it was incised. That the dic¬ 
tionary belongs, in any case, to a period considerably later 
than the first century B.c. —the date commonly assigned 
to it—is sufficiently indicated by data furnished by the 
work itself. Ibr, in the first place, it enumerates the 
signs of the zodiac, which were unquestionably borroTJed 
by the Hindds from the Greeks; and, according to I^e- 
tronne’s investigations, the completion of the zodiac did 
not take place among the Greeks themselves before the first 
century A.D. ; so that, of course, it cannot have become 
known to the Hindus till one or several centuries late?'. 
Again, in the Amara-kosha, the lunar mansions are enu¬ 
merated in their new order, the fixing of which was du»3 
to the fresh life infused into Indian astronomy under 
Greek influence, the exact date being uncertain, but hardly 
earlier than a.d. 400. Lastly, the word dindra occurs 
here,* which, as pointed out by Prinsep, is simply the 
Latin d,eiuirius (see Lassen, /. AK., ii. 261, 348). The use 
of the term tantra in the sense of ‘ text-book ’ may j)erhaps 
also be cited in this connection, as it belongs only to a 
definite period, which is probably the fifth or sixth cen¬ 
tury, the Hindus who emigrated to Java having taken the 
word with them in this seiise.^^’—All this, of course, yields 
us no direct date. If it be correct, as stated by licinaiuT 
{Mdm. sur VIndc, p. 114), that there existed a Chiuci^e 
translation of fhe work, “redigde au vi® si^^cle," this 
would give us something tolerably definite to go by. But 
Stan. Julien does not, it woi|ld seem, in the passage cited 
by Keinaud as his authority, express him self in quite such 
definite terms; as he merely speaks of the “traduction 
chinoise de I’Aniarakocha, qui parait avoir e^e publiee 
. , nor are the positive grounds lie adduces in sup¬ 
port of this view directly before us, so that we might test 


* It also occurs in the Paficha- 
tiiTitra. in a legend of Bucldhietic 
origin.—I may here also remark in 
passing, that the word dramma, i.e., 
ipaxiid)^ is eni])loyed in the twelfth 
century by Bhilskara, .as well as in in¬ 
scriptions [cf. Z. D. M. 6\*vi. 420]. 

Of special interest aiso is the 
Arabico-Persian word pfZu for ele¬ 
phant; cf. Kimiiirila on Jaim., i. 3. 


5, cited by Colebrookc, Miac. Eaa., 
i. ai4^ ; Gildemeifeter in 

Z. i>. M. G., xxviii. 697. 

t The me.ining of paraUre, how¬ 
ever, is doubtful; it can signify 
either ‘seem’ or ‘bo clear’ (ac¬ 
cording to all evglellce),—^in the 
latter sense like the Latin apparere, 
and the English ^appear,' being in¬ 
deed derived from appartaccrc. 
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them. Of the Tibetan translation of the work in the 
Tandjur no particulars are known. How great the difficulty 
is of arriving at any sort of decision in this matter is 
vShown by the example of one of the most celebrated of 
living Indianists, H. H. Wilson. For while, in the pre¬ 
face to the first edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary (1819), 
he rather inclined to the view that Amara-sinha flourished 
in the fifth century A.D., and while again, in the second 
edition of the work (1832), under the word ‘Vararuchi,’ 
he expre.ssly transfers the ‘nine gems’ to the court of 
Bhqja (a.d. 1050),—in the preface (p. vi.) to his transla¬ 
tion of the Vishnu-Purana (1840), on the contrary, he 
Itakes Amara-sinha live “ in the century prior to Chris¬ 
tianity!”—But, independently of all that has hitherto 
been advanced, the mere circumstance that the other 
dictionaries we possess, besides the Amara-kosha, all 
belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and following centuries, 
constrains us to come to a conclusion similar to that 
which was forced upon us in regard to the drama— 
namely, that as the Amara-kosha is in no way specifically 
distinguished in character from these other productions, 
so it cannot be separated from them by a very wide inter¬ 
val of time. (Holtzmann, p. 26,)'^^^ 

Besides the dictionaries, we have also to mention a class 
ofi lexical works quite peculiar to the Hindris—namely, 
the lists of roots styled DMiu-p&rdyhxas or Dhdtu- 
pdfhas:* though these belong rather to the province of 
grammar. They are written partly in prose and partly in 
Mokas. The latter is the form adopted in all the dic¬ 
tionaries, and it supplies, of course, a strong guarantee of 
the integrity of the text, the interlacing of the different 
verses rendering inter])olation well-nigh impossible.f 


Since the above viras written, 
nothing fiew has appeared on this 
question. To the editions of the 
Araara-kosha then already pub¬ 
lished, those, namely, of Colebrooke 
(1808) and of Loiselenr Deslong- 
champs (Paris, 1839, 1845), various 
new ones have since been added in 
India. Of ither vocabularies we 
may mention tHI editions, by Boht- 
lingk and Kieu (1847) of Henia- 
Chandra’s AbhidJidna - chintdma^i, 


and by Aufreoht (London, 1861) of 
Haldyudha’s Abhidhdna-ratna-mdld, 
belonging to about the end of the 
eleventh century. A Pdli redaction 
of the Amara-kosha by Moggallifna 
belongs to the close of the twelfth 
century ; see 7 . Str,, ii. 330. 

* For the literature of these, see 
Westergaard’s preface to his ex¬ 
cellent Radices Linguce Sansa'itce 
(Bonn, 1841). 

t See Holtzmann, op. cU., p, 17. 
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Lastly, as a third phase of the science of language, we 
have to consider Metric, Poetics, and Ehetoric. 

With the beginnings of Prosody we have already become 
acquainted in connection with the Veda (see p. 23). The 
treatise ascribed to Pifigala even appears as an appendage 
to the Veda itself, however little claim it has to such a 
position, specifying as it does the most highly elaborated 
metres, such as were only used in later times (see p. 60). 
The tradition which identifies Pifigala with Patamjali, the 
author of the Mahabhashya and the Yoga-Sastra, must 
answer for itself; for us there exists no cogent reason for 
acc(!ptiiig it.2^2 The other existing treatises on metre gre 
likewise all modern: they superseded the more ancient 
works; and the same is the case, in an equal degree, witli 
tile writings on poetics and rhetoric. Of the Alamlcdra- 
Sdstra of Bharata, which is often cited as the leading 
authority on these subjects, only the few quoted passages 
w'ould seem to have survived, although, according to one 
commentarv,* the work w'as itself but an extract from the 
Agni-Purana. A. W. von SChlegel in his Reflexions sur 
VEtude dcs Langucs Asiat., p. iii, speaks of a manuscript, 
preserved in Paris, of the Sdhitya-darpana, another leading 
work on this subject, as dated lake 949, ^.e., a.d. 1027 ; and 
this, if correct, would naturally be of the liighest import¬ 
ance for the agetf)f the works therein quoted. But d priori 
I am firmly persuaded that this statement rests on a mis¬ 
take or misunderstanding;*^^ for the oldest manuscripts 
with which I have had any opportunity of becoming ac¬ 
quainted are, as already mentioned (p. 182), not so much 


Cf. on this /. St., viii. 158 ff. 

* See my Catal. of the Sansk. Ml^S. 
in the Berl. Lih., ^. 227. [Respect¬ 
ing the Ndtya • Sdstra of Bliarata 
fuller information was first supplied 
by Hall in his edition of the Daia- 
rApa {1865), at the close of which 
he has given the text of four chap¬ 
ters of the work (18-20, 34); see 
also W. Heymann’s account of it in 
the Gottinger Gel. Anzcigen,mSS'j4, p. 
86 ff.] 

The Sdhitya-darpana was only 
composed towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century in E. Bengal, on 


the banks of the Brahmaputra; see 
•Tagan-mohana-sarman in the pre¬ 
face to his edition of the drama 
Chanda-'KauUka, p. 2. It has al¬ 
ready been edited several times in 
India, amongst others by Roer in 
the Bihl. Jndica {1851, Tol. x.), 
Ballantyne’s translation, is un¬ 
fortunately not yet entirely printed, 
and reaches only to Rule 575 ; for 
the close of the work, Ifowevcr, from 
Rule 631, we have* translation by 
Pramadd DftsaMitra, which appeored 
in the Patjdit, Nos. 4-28. 
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as 500 years old, and it will be difficult to find any of a 
yet greater age.—For the rest, in the field of rhetoric and 
poetics, the Hindd mind, so fertile in nice distinctions, has 
had free scope, and has put forth all its power, not seldom 
in an extremely subtle and ingenious fashion.^'*^ 


We now come to the consideration of Philosophy, as the 
second branch of the scientific Sanskrit literature. 

I rank it here after the science of language, not because 
I regard it as of later origin, but because the existing 
te|:t-books of the philosophical systems seem to me to be 
posterior to the text-book of grammar, the Sutra of Panini, 
since they appear, to some extent, to presuppose the exist¬ 
ence of Upanishads, writings which, in their extant form, 
manifestly belong to a very late period, comparatively 
speaking. 

The beginnings of philosophical speculation go back, 
as we have already more than once seen (see espe¬ 
cially pp, 26, 27), to a very remote age. Even in the 
Samhita of the Rik, although only in its later portions, 
we find hymns that bespeak a high degree of reflection. 
Here, too, as with all other peoples, it was especially the 
question as to the origin of the world that more iimne- 


Dandiii’s Kdvyddarsa^ of the 
sixth century, and Dlian.airijaya’s 
Da^a-rApa, of the middle of the tenth 
century, have been published in the 
jndica, the former edited by 
rremachandra I'arkavdsi^a (1863), 
the latter hj Hall (1865). From 
these we learn, amongst other things, 
tlie very important fact that in 
Pa^^in’s day two definite, provin- 
cially distinguished, varieties of 
stylo {HU) were already recognised, 
namely, the Gauda style and the 
Vaidarbha style, to which in course 
of time four others, the PdMidU, 
Ldfi, Avantikd, and Mdgadhi, were 
added ; cf. my Essay on the Rdmii- 
yana, p. 76, »nd 1 . St., xiv. 65 IF. 
Elina passes fort'the special repre¬ 
sentative of the Pflfichtiia style; see 
Aufrecht in Z. D. M. O., xxvii. 93; 
whereas the Kih^mira Bilhana, for 


example, adopted the Vaidarbha-riti; 
see Biihler, Vihramiinka-char., i. 9. 
—Vdmana’s Kdvydlayfikd/ra-vfittihas 
lately been edited byCappeIler(Jena, 
1875), and belongs, he thinks, to the 
twelfth century. Mammata’s Kdvya- 
ptralcdia, several times published in 
India, belongs, in Biihler’s opinion, 
to the same date, since Mammata, 
according to Hall {Introd.toVdxava., 
p. 55), was the maternal uncle of 
the author of the Naishadhiya; see 
Biihler in Journ. Bomb. Br. R. A, S., 
X. 37, my I. Str., i. 356, and my Essay 
on Hdla’s Sapta-salaka, p, ii. Cf. 
here also Aufrecht’s account of the 
Sarasvati-hanfhdbharaicia (note 220 
above),—^ rich accession to the 
Alaiphdra literature also will result 
fi-om Biihler’s journey to Kashmir : 
the works range from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century. 
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diaiely gave rise to philosopliical contemplation. The 
mystery of existence, of being, and of life forces itself 
directly upon the soul, and along with this comes the 
question, how the riddle is to be solved, and what is its 
cause. The idea that most readily presents itself, and 
which is therefore, in fact, everywhere recognisable as the 
earliest one, is that of an eternal matter, a chaotic mass, 
into which order and system are gradually introduced, 
whether—and here we have two distinct views, each of 
which lias its intrinsic warrant, and which must therefore 
have been early opposed to each other—by virtue of an 
indwelling capacity of development, or by impulse from 
without, whereby of course an object or Being existing 
outside of this chaotic mass is eo ipso postulated. This 
jioint reached, the idea is then a very natural one to 
regard this Being, whence the impulse jiroceeds, as higher 
and more exalted than the primary chaotic matter itself; 
and, as speculation advances, this primary matter continues 
to sink to a more and more subordinate position, till at 
length its very existence appears as dependent upon the 
will of this Being, and so the idea of a creation arises. 
"Idle steps of this gradation may actually be followed with 
tolerable distinctness in the Vedic, texts. In the more 
ancient portions the notion everywhere still is that^the 
worlds were but ‘ fixed,’ ‘ arranged ’ {siahJiita, skahhita *), by 
the aid of the metres (it is thus that the harmony of the 
universe is explained) ; only at a later stage is the idea 
developed of their sarjana, ‘ emission ’ or creation. As 
time goes on, the creative Being is conceived as more 
and more transcendental and supernatural, so that as a 
means of communication between him and tlie real uni¬ 
verse iiilermediate grades of beings, de miurg es, are required, 
by classifying and systematising whom speculation strives 


* It is interesting that the Ger¬ 
man word schaffen is derived from 
this root stabh, akalh, ‘ establish 
originivlly therefore it had not the 
sense in which it is now used. The 
idea of the ‘ e8tabli8hm,<?nt,’ ‘ ar¬ 
rangement ’ of the worlds may pos¬ 
sibly therefore date from the epoch 
when Teutons and Indians still 
dwelt together ; or has the same-use 


of the word grown up independently 
with both peoples ? Terhaps ' the 
‘yawning gulf’ of chaos, ‘gaha- 
nam gambfdrarfl,’ * ginunga gap,' 
might also be instanced as a similar 
primitive notion ? [The connection 
here supposed belVeen schaffen and 
sfabh, s/eabli, cktivtuv, is very ques¬ 
tionable ; the word seems rather to 
belong to schaben, scaberc, ffKdTrreiv.] 
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to introduce order, but naturally only with the result of 
producing greater confusion. We have thus three dis¬ 
tinct views as to the origin of the world — that of its 
‘ development,’ that of its ‘ arrangement,’ and that of its 
‘ creation.’ The two former agree in so far as the theory 
of development requires an ‘ arranger ’ also; they are, 
however, sufficiently distinguished by tlie circumstance 
that in the former this Power is regarded as the first pro¬ 
duction of the capacity of development residing in primary 
matter; in tlie latter, on the contrary, as an independent 
Being existing outside of it. The theory of a creation 
starts generally with a desire on the part of the Creator to 
be'‘no longer alone, the expression of which desire is imme¬ 
diately followed by the emanation itself. Either it is a 
female being that first proceeds from the Creator, in con¬ 
nection with whom, by a process of begetting,* he tlien 
accomplishes the further work of creation; or it is the 
breath of life that first of all emanates, and in its turn 
produces all the rest; or again, the mere expression of the 
desii'e itself involves creation^ X!ac\ or speech here appear¬ 
ing as its immediate source ; or the process is conceived in 
a variety of other ways. The notion that the world is but 
Illusion only belongs to the latest phase of this emanation 
theory.—It is impossible at present to attempt oven an 
approximate sketch of the gradual growtli*of these three 
dillerent theories into complete philosophical systems; 
the Biuhmanas and 15 'panishads must first be thoroughly 
studied. Nor until this has been done will it be possible 
to decide the question whether for the beginnings of Grreek 
philosophy any connection witli Hindu speculation can be 
established*—with reference to the five elements in par- 
ticular,t a point which for the present is doubtful.^ I 
have already stated generally (p. 29) the reasons which 
lead me ‘to assign a comparatively late date to the existing 
text-books (Sutras) of the Hindfi philosophical systems.'^^® 


* By incest therefore : the story 
in Megasthenes of the incest of the 
Indian HerakWs with his daughter 
refers to this. « 
t And the doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis ! 

Sec 51ax 5Iiillerin Z. D. M, G., 


vi. 18 ff. [Cf. my review of Schlii- 
ter’s book, Anatotelee’ Metaphyaik 
tine TochJt^der Sdnkhyalehre in Lit, 
Cent. Bl., 1874, p. 294.] 

"'‘® Cf.Cowell'snotetoColebrooke’s 
Miac. Baa., i. 354. “ The Sdtras as 

wc have them cannot be the original 
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Unfortunately we are not yet in possession of the treatises 
themselves; * and for what follows I have had to depend 
mainly upon Colebrooke’s Essays on the subject 

The most ancient philosophical system appears to be the 
Sdmhhya theory, which sets up a primordial matter as the 
basis of the universe, out of which the latter is by succes¬ 
sive stages evolved. The word Sdrrikliya itself occurs first 
in the later Upanishads; t while in the earlier Ujianishads 
and Brahmanas the doctrines afterwards belonging to the 
Samkhya system still appear in incongruous combination 
with doctrines of opposite tendency, and are cited along 
with tliese under the equivalent designations of Mimdmd 
{isf man, sj^eculation), Ade^a (doctrine), Upanishad •[sit- 
ting), &c. I am especially induced to regard the Saiplchya 
as the oldest of the existing systems by the names of those 
who are mentioned as its leading representatives: Kapila, 
Paficiia^ikha, and Asuri. The last of these names occurs 
very frequently in the ^atapatha-Brahmana as that of an 
important authority for sacrificial ritual and the like, and 
also in the lists of teachers cpntained in that work (namely, 

form of the doctrines of the several K. M. Banerjea, Barth. St. Hilaire, 
schools. They are rather a recapi- In the Bihl. Indica and the Benares 
lulation of a series of preceding de- Pandit many highly important tdi- 
velopments which had gone on in tions of texts have appeared, and wc 
the works of snccessive teachers.” are now in possession of the Sutras 
* Only twoof th^iuhavethusfarap- of all the six systems, together with 
pearedin India ; but of the edition of their leading commentaries, three 
the Veddnta-Sdtra with Saipkara’s of them in translation also. See 
commentary I have not yet been able also in particular the Sarva-darhnn- 
to see a copy ; only the edition of the samgraha of Mddhava in the, Pihl. 
Nyaj^a-Sutra is known to me. The Ind, (1853-58), edited by Bvara- 
whole of those texts are at present chandra Vidydsdgaru, and Hall’s 
being edited in India by Dr. Bal- Bihliographical Indgx to the Ind. 
lantyne, with English translation. Phil. Syat. (1859). 

[These editions, entitled Ajdiorisms + Of the Taittiriya and Atharvan, 
of the Sdnkhya, Veddnia, Yoga, &c., as also in the fourteenth book of the 
extend to all the six systems, each Nirukti, and in the Blj^gavad-gitd. 
gi'itra being regularly followed by As regards its sense, the term is 
translation and commentary; but rather obscure and not very signi- 
unfortunatcly only a few numbers of Scant ; can its use have been in any 
each have appeared.] way influenced and determined by 

In the new edition of Cole- its association with the doctrine of 
brooke’s Essays (1873I, these are ^dkya? or has it reference purely 
accompanied with excellent notes by and solely to the twenty-fivc prin- 
Professor Cowell. Sinew the above ciples? [The latter is really the 
was written, much new material has case; see /. St.,ix. 17 fF. Kapilas 
beenaddedbythelaboursofKoer, Bal- tattva-aamkhydtd, Bhdg. Pur,, iii. 
lautye. Hall, Cowell, Muller, Gough, 25. i.] 
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as disciple of Yajnavalkya, and as only one or a few gene¬ 
rations prior to Yaska). Kapila, again, can hardly he 
unconnected with the Kapya Patamchala whom we find 
mentioned in the Yajnavalkfya-kanda of the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka as a zealous representative of tlie Brahinanical 
learning. Kapila, too—what is not recorded of any other 
of these reputed authors of Siitras—wns himself afterwards 
elevated to divine rank; and in this quality we meet with 
him, for example, in the ^vetaiivataropanishad.* But it is 
above all the close connection of his tenets with Buddhism-^® 
—the legends of which, moreover, uniformly speak both 
of him and of Pancha^ikha as long anterior to Buddha— 
which proves conclusively that the system bearing his name 
is to be regarded as the oldest.^^® The question as to the 
possible date of Kapila is thus closely linked with that of 
the origin of Buddhism generally, a point to which we 
shall revert in the sequel, in connection with our survey 
of the Buddhistic literature. Two other leading doctors 
of the Samkhya school as such appear towards the sixth 
century of our era, l.^vara-Krishna and Gaudapada: the 
former (according to Colebrooke, i. 103) is e.xpressly stated 


* In the invocations of the Pitfis 
whicl»'(Keeabove, pp. 55,56) form part 
of the ordinary ceremonial, Kajdla, 
Asnri. Pahcha^ikha (and with them 
a Vcdha or Boclha), uniforiyly oc¬ 
cupy a very honourable place in later 
times; whereas notice is more rarely 
taken of the remaining authors of 
jihilosophical Sdtras, &,c. This too 
proves that the former are more 
ancient tlian tlfe latter. 

This relates, according to Wil¬ 
son, to the community of the funda¬ 
mental propositions of both in regard 
to “ the eteftiity of matter, the prin¬ 
ciples of things, and the final extinc¬ 
tion” (Wilson, Woi'ks, ii. 346, ed. 
Host:), In opposition to this, it is 
true, Max Miillerexpressly denies any 
special connection whatever between 
Kapila’s system, as embodied in the 
Si'itras, and Bsiddhist metaphysics 
(Chips from a GcAmn Workshop, i. 
226, 1870); yet he himself imme¬ 
diately afterwards gives the correct 


explanation of this, when he says 
thai the existing Sutras of Kapila 
are “ of later date, posterior, not 
anterior, to Buddha.” On the sub¬ 
ject itself, see specially I, St., iii. 
132. * 33 - 

In the sacred texts of the 
Jainas also, not only is the Safthi. 
tanta {ShashH-tantra, explained l>y 
the comm, as Rdpila-Sdstra) speci¬ 
fied along with the four Vedas 
and their Afigas, but In another 
passage the name Kdvila appears 
along with it, the only other Brah- 
manical system here mentioned be¬ 
ing the Baisesiya (Vaiiieshika). (The 
order, in which they are given is 
Baisesiya, Buddha-sdsana, Kdvila, 
Logdya^a, Satthi-tanta.) 80 also in 
a similar enumeration in the Lalita- 
vistara, after Sdrpkbya Yoga, only 
A'ai^eshik^is further specified. See 
my paper on the Bhagavati of the 
Jainas, ii. 246-248. 
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to be the author of the existing Sarnkliya-Sutra, while the 
latter embodied its doctrine in several Upanishads.^^® 
Connected with the Samkhya school, as a further deve¬ 
lopment of it, is the Yoga system of Patamjali,^^ whoso 
name describes him as in all probability a descendant of 
the Kapya Patamchala of the Vrihad-Aranyaka. Along 
with him (or prior to him) Yajnavalkya, the leading 
authority of the ^atapatha-Brahmana, is also regarded as a 
main originator of the Yoga doctrine, but this only in later 
writings.* Whether Patamjali is to be identified with the 


The Satras of Kapila, the ao- 
called Sdmkhya-pravachann, are now 
published, with the commentary of 
Vijniina-bhikahu in the Tlihl. Ind., 
edited by Hall (1854-56); a trans¬ 
lation by Ballantyne also appeared 
in the same series, 1862-65. In 
his preface to tho S. I’rav,, as well 
as in the preface some years Inter 
to his edition of Vijndna-bhikshu’s 
Sdiphhya-sdra, Hall gives a special 
account, with which, however, he is 
himself by no means satisfied (see his 
note to AVilson’s Vishnu-Pur.,iii. 301), 
of Kapila and the leading works ex¬ 
tant of the Stlipkhja system. He re¬ 
gards the San.ikbya-pravachana as a 
very late product^n, which may here 
and there even “be suspected of occa- 
.sjonal obligation to the Kdrikds of 
Isvarakrishna ” (Sdipkhja-sdra, Pre¬ 
face, p. 12). Of course this does not 
aflect either the antiquity of Kapila 
himself or his “alleged connection 
with the Sdipkhya ” (p. 20). Cowell, 
too (Colebrookc, Misc. £ss., i. 354, 
note), regards the Sdqikhya school 
itself “ as one of the earliest,” while 
the Siitras, on the contrary, are of 
late origin, inasmuch as they not 
only “refer distinctly to Veddnta 
texts,” but also “ expressly mention 
the Vaiseshika in i. 25, v. 85 ; for 
the JTydya, cf. v, 27, 86, and for 
the Yoga, i. 90.” Besides the Vai- 
^eshikas (i. 25), only Paficha^ikha 
(v. 32, vi. 68) and Sanaijdaniichdrya 
(vi. 69) are actually mentioned by 
name. An interesting detail is the 
opposing of the names Srughna and 


Pdtaliputra (i. 28) as an illustration 
of separate locality (similarly in the 
Mahdbhdshya, see /. St., xiii, 378). 

The Yoga-Sdtra ascribed to 
Patamjali (likewise called Sdrahkyn- 
pravachana-Sdtra), with extracts 
from Bhoja’s commentary upon it, 
was edited, text with translation, to 
the extent of one-half, by Ballantyne 
in his Aphorisms; the second half 
appeared in tho Pandit, Nos. 28-68, 
edited by Govinda-deya-^tlstrin.— 
An Aryd-pafichdiUi by f^cslia (whom 
the editor identifies with Paiatpjali), 
in which the relation of 2)'>’akriti jxriii 
pmmsha is elucidated in a Vaishnava 
sense, was edited by BdlRi 5 ustriu in 
No. 56 of the Pandit; there exists 
also a f^aiva adaptation of it by Abhi- 
navagupta ; see Z. D. M. Q,, xxvii, 
167. According to Bilhler’s letter 
(I. St., xiv. 402 ff.), Abhinavagupta 
is supposed to have died in a.d. 982 ; 
but Biihler has not himself verified 
the date, which is stated to occur in 
the hymn written by Abhinava on 
his deathbed. 

* Particularly in the twelfth book 
of the Mahd-Bhdrata, where, with 
Janaka, he is virtually’described aa 
a Buddhist teacher, the chief out¬ 
ward badge of these teachers being 
precisely the hlshdya - dhdranam 
maundyam (M.-Bh., xii. 11898, 566). 
It appears, at all events, from tho 
Ydjnavalkiya-kdn^a that both gave 
a powerful impulsf^ to the practice 
of religious mendicancy : in the 
Atharvopanishads, too, this is clearly 
shown (see p. 163). [In the Ydjua- 
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aiitlior of the Maliabhashya remains for the present a ques¬ 
tion. The word yoga in the sense of ‘union with the 
Supreme Being,’ ‘ absorption therein by virtue of medita¬ 
tion,’ first occurs in the later Upanishads, especially in the 
tenth book of the Taittin'ya-Aranyaka and in the Kathako- 
panishad, where this very doctrine is itself enunciated.^* 
As there presented, it seems to rest substantially upon a 
dualism, that is, upon the ‘arrangement’ theory of the 
universe; in this sense, however, that in the Kathakopani- 
shad at least, purusha, primeval soul, is conceived as exist¬ 
ing prior to avyalcta, primordial matter, from the union of 
wliich two principles the malidn dtmd, or spirit of life, 
is evolved. For the rest, its special connection with the 
Sarnkhya system is still, in its details, somewhat obscure, 
however well attested it is externally by the constant 
juxtaposition of ‘ Sarnkhya-Yoga,’ generally as a com- 
Iiound. Both systems appear, in particular, to have coun¬ 
tenanced a confounding of their imruslm, Uvara with the 
chief divinities of the popularreligion,Eudra and Krishna, 
as may be gathered from the ^veta^vataropauishad,*'’** the 
Bhagavad-gita, and many passages in the twelfth book of 
the Maha-Bharata.* One very peculiar side of the Yoga 


vnlkya-Smriti, iii. lio, Y. describes 
biiuseif ostensibly as the author of 
the Aranyaka as well as of the Yoga- 
yilstra.] 

It is in these and similas ITpa- 
nishads, as also in Manu’s Dharma- 
Siistra (cf. il ohiintgeu’s Essay on the 
Law-Book of Mann, 1863), that we 
liiive to look for the earliest germs 
and records of the atheistic Sihrikhya 
and the deistic Yoga systenis. 

jii njy paper on the Svetd^va- 
taropanishad I had to leave tlic point 
nndi-termiu^ whether, for the 
period to which this work belongs, 
and specially as regards the mono¬ 
theistic Yoga system it embodies, an 
uccjuaintance with the corresponding 
doctrines of Christianity is to be 
assumed or not ; see I. St., i. 423. 
Lorinser, on the other hand, in his 
translation of %he Bhagavad-gitd. 
(Breslau, 1869), Unreservedly as¬ 
sumes such an acquaintance in the 
case of this poem. From the point 


of view of literary chronology no 
forcible objection can be bi'ought 
against this; son.'e f)f the points, 
too, which he urges are not without 
importance; but on the whole he 
has greatly over-estimated the scope 
of his argument : the question is 
ktiW 8uh judice. * 

* More particularly with i-egard 
to the Bhifgavata, Pduchanitra, and 
Biwupata doctrines. [A Sutra of 
tlio rdheharittra school, that, namely, 
of Sdndilya (ed. by Ballantyiie in the 
Jiibl. Jndica, 1861), is apparently 
mentioned by ^uipkara, Veddnta-S. 
Bh. ii. 2. 45. It rests, seemingly, 
upon the Bhagavad-gitd, and lays 
special stress upon faith in the Su¬ 
premo Being (hkakti/r t^rare); see on it 
Cowell’s note in Colehrooke’s Misc. 
£ss.,i. 438. On the devel opment of the 
doctrine of hhakti, Wilson surmises 
Christian conceptions to have had 
some influence; see my paper on tbe 
Rdm. Tdp. Up., pp, 277, 360. The 
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doctrine—and one whicli was more and more exclusively 
developed as time went on—is the Yoga practice; that is, 
the outward means, such as penances, mortifications, and 
the like, whereby this absorption into the supreme (God¬ 
head is sought to be attained. In the epic poems, but 
especially in the Atharvopanishads, we encounter it in full 
force: Panini, too, teaches the formation of the term yo(jin. 

The most flourishing epoch of the Samkhya-Yoga be¬ 
longs most probably to the first centuries of our era, the 
influence it exercised upon the development of Gnosticism 
in Asia Minor being unmistakable; while further, both 
through this channel and afterwards directly also, it had 
an important influence upon the growth of the ^lifi' plylo- 
sophy.* Albiriinf translated Patamjali’s work into Arabic 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, and also, it would 
appear, the Samkhya-Sutra,t though the information we 
have as to the contents of these works does not harmonise 
with the Sanskrit originals. 

The doctrines of the two Mimdnsds appear to have been 
reduced to their present systematic shape at a later pciriod 
than those of the Sarakhya;-^ and, as indicated by their 
respective names, in the case of the F'drva-Mimdnsd eailier 
than in the case of the Utiam-Minidnsd. The essential \ 
])urposc of both Mimaiisas is to bring the doctrines enun¬ 
ciated in the Brahmanas or sacred revelation into harmbny 
and accord witti each other. Precepts relating to practice 
form the subject of the I'llrva-Mimansa, which is hence also 
stj’led Karma - Mmtdnsd; while doctrines regarding the 
essence of the creative principle and its relation to the 


Kilrada-raficliardt.ra (udited in Bihl. 
Lid. by K. M. IJanerji-a, 1861-65) is 
u ritual, uotaplailosuphical,VaiBlniava 
text-book.] 

* See [Lassen, I. AK., iii. 379 ff.] 
Oildeiueister, Sa'ipl. Arab, dc reb. 
Ltd., p. 112 fl'. 

t lleiiiaud in tlie Journ. Asiat., 
1844, pp. 121-124; H. M. Elliot, 
Idbl, Index to the Hist, of Muham- 
mcdd.n India, i. loo. 

258 that the antiquity of the 
extant form of the Saqtkbja-Siitras, 
iiucorcHiig to Hall, ban become bo 
exceedingly doubtful, the view above 
^expressed also becomes in its turn 


very questionable. Besides, as we 
shall presently see, * in both the 
Minidns!l-Satrn8 teachers are repeat¬ 
edly cited who are known to us from 
the Vedic Sdtra literature ; while 
nothing of the kind occurs in either 
of the Saipkhya-pi’avachana-Sutras. 
This does not of course touch the 
point of the higher antiquity of the 
doctrines in question ; for the names 
Kapila, Pataqijslb *1’-^ Ydjnavalkya 
distinctly carry us back to a far 
earlier time than *lo the names 
Jaimini and Ed<ftirtiyuna—namely, 
into the closing j)hases of the Brdh- 
inana literature itself. 
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universe form the subject of the Uttara-Mimansa, which 
is hence also designated Brahma-Miindnsd, ^driraha- 
Mimdhsd (‘ doctrine of embodied spirit ’), or also Veddnta 
(‘ end of the Veda ’). The term ‘Mimahsa ’ originally de¬ 
notes merely speculation in general; it occurs frequently 
in this sense in the Brahmanas, and only became a technical 
expression later,as is probably the case also with ‘ Ve¬ 
danta,’ a word first occurring in the later Upanishads, in 
the tenth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, the Kdthako- 
panishad, Mundakopanishad, &c. 

The Karma-Mimdhsd-Sutra is ascribed to Jaimini, 
who is mentioned in the Puranas as the revealer of the 
Saqiaveda, though we search in vain in Vedic literature 
for any hint of his name* Still, of tin? teachers who 


In tha Mabdbhdabya, mirtidn- 
saka, according to Kaiyata, is to be ' 
taken in the sense of mimdnsdin 
adidte ; and as the term also occurs 
therein contradistinction to aukthika, 
it might, in point of fact, refer to the 
siibject of the Pdrva-Mlmiinsd. Still 
the proper word here for one speci¬ 
ally devoted to such studies would 
rather seem to bo ydjnika; sec /. 
St’., xiii, 455, 466. 

*tWith the exception of two 
probably interpolated passages iu 
tlie Grihya-Shtras of the Rik (see 
pp. 56-58).—Nor is there anything 
bearing on it in the Ganapdtha of 
Piinini—of which, indeed, for the 
pre.sent, only a negative u.se can be 
made, and even this only with pro¬ 
per caution. But as the word is ir¬ 
regularly forEied (from Jenian we 
should expect Jaitnani), this circum¬ 
stance may lujre, perhaps, carry some 
weight. [Apparently it is not found 
iu the Miii&dbhdshya either; see T. 
St, xiii. 455. On the other hand, the 
narneJaiminioccursintheconcluding 
vat'dia of the Sdraa-vidhdna-Bnthni. 
(v. I. St., iv. 377), and here the bearer 
of it is described as the disciple of 
Vydaa Pilrstsarya, and preceptor of a 
Paushpindya, yhich answers exactly 
to the statement ^ the Vishnu-Pur., 
iii. 6. I, 4, where he appears as the 
teacher of Paushpiinji (cf. also Ra- 


gliuv., 18. 32,-33). The special re¬ 
lation of Jaimini to the Sdma-Veda 
appears also from the statements iu 
the Rig-Grihyas (see note 49 above), 
which agree with Vishnu-Pur., iii. 

8, 9. Indeed, the Chararia-vyhha 
specifies a Jaiminiya recension- of 
the Sdman ; and this j-ecension ap¬ 
pears to be still in existence (see 
note 60 above). In the Pravar.i 
section of the Asval.-Srauta-S., xii. 
10, the Jaiminis are classed as be¬ 
longing to the Bhrigns.—All this, 
however, does not alibrd us any 
direct clue to the date of our Jai¬ 
mini above, whose work, beside.s, 
i.s properly mo 7 -e related to the 
Yajur- than to the SJma-Veda. 
According to the Pahehatantra, the 
‘ Mimdfisdkyit’ Jaimini was killed 
by an elephant—a statement which, 
considering the antiquity of this 
work, is always of some value ; al¬ 
though, on the other hand, unfortun¬ 
ately, in consequence of the many 
changes its text has undergone, we 
have no guarantee that this parti¬ 
cular notice formed part of the orig¬ 
inal text which found its way to 
Persia in the sixth century (cf. I. St, 
viii. 159).—There is also an astro¬ 
logical (J.-itaka) treivtlse which goes 
by the niltae of Jainiini-Svltra ; see 
Catal. of Skr. A1SS. N. W. Pro. 
(1874), PP- 508, 510, 514, 53 =-] 
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are cited in tliis Sutra — Atreya, Badari, Badaniyann, 
Labukayana (?) AiU'^ayana—tlie names of the first and 
second, at all events, may be pointed out in the Taittiriya- 
Prati^akhya and the Srauta-Sutra of Katyayana respec¬ 
tively ; while we meet with the family of the Aita^ayanas 
in the Kaushitaki-Brahmana* Badarayana is tjie namci 
of the author of the Bralima-Mimahsa-Sfitra; but it 
by no means follows from the mention of him here that 
his Sutra is older than the Siitra of Jaimini; for not only 
may the name, as a patronymic, have designated other 
persons besides, but in the Sutra of the Brahma-Mimafisa 
the case is exactly reversed, and Jaimini in his turn is 
mentioned there. All that results from this, as well al6 
from the fact of each Sutra frequently citing its own 
reputed author, is rather that these Sutras were not really 
composed by these teachers themselves, but only by their 
respective scliools.t The name Badarayana is not to be 
found “ in Bfinini,” as has recently been erroneously as¬ 
serted,! but only in the gana-pdtha to Panini, not a very 
sure authority for the present.---As leading expounders of 
the Jaimini-Sfitra we have mention of ,Sabara-svamin,*-'“’ 
and, after him, of Kumarila-bhatta; the latter is said 
to have flourished prior to Sainkara.§ 

In the passage in question Ivi. 2®* This commentary (jf Sabara- 
7. 37) ought we not read Ldma- Bvdmin, which is even cited by 
kayaiia? This is the name of a Waipkara (Veddnta-S 7 ilra-bh., ii\. 3. 
teacher who is several times men- 53), with the text of Jaimini itself, 
tinned in the Siirna-Sdtras; see /. is at present still in course of publi- 
/St., iv. 384, 373.—The apparent cation in the Biil. hid., ed. by Ma- 
naention of IJuddha in i. 2. 33 {hud- hef 5 achandr<a Nydyaratna (begun in 
d/ia-mslrdt) is only apj)arent; liero 1863; the hist part, 1871, brings it 
the word ‘budclha’ has nothing down to ix. i. 5).—Mtiiqiava’s Jai- 
whatever to do with the name miniya-nydya-millii-viatara, edited by 
‘Bufldiia.’—To the above names Goldslticker (1865 ff.), is also still 
must, however, bo added Karslina- unfinished ; see my 7 . ii. 3768’. 
jini (iv. 3. 17, vi. 7. 35I and Kilmu- Who appears also <« have 

kiiyaua (xi, I. 51); the former of borne the odd name of Tutitta or even 
these is found also in Kdtydyana and Tufdtita. At all events, Tnutdtika, 
in the Veddnta - Stitra. the latter or Tnutiitita, is interpreted by the 
only in the (/ono ‘Nada.’ scholiast of the Prabodha-chandro-' 

* XXX. 5, where they are charac- dayn, 20. 9, ed. Brockhaus, to mean 
terised as the scum of the Bhrigu Kuiniirila; and the same explana- 
line, “Bhrifji'indm.’' tion is given by Anfrenht in his 

f See Colebrooke, i. 102, 103^ 328, Catalvf/vn, p. 247, in ^he^jaso of tlie 
and above p. 49. Tantdtitas mentioned in Madhava’s 

J By Max Midler in his otlierwise Sarva-dariiana-sarngraha. 
most valuable contributions to onr § See Colebrooke, i. 29S : yet tbe 
knowledge of Indian philosophy in tolerably modern title Uiatta nwak- 
the Z. I). Af. G., vi. 9. ens some doubt as to tb s ; it may 
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The Bmhina-Sutrcu* belongs, as we have just seen, to 
BacUrayana., The notion that creation is but Illusion, and 
that the transcendental Brahman is alone the Iteal, but 
throning in absolute infinitude without any personal exist¬ 
ence, is the fundamental doctrine of this system. The 
attempt is here made to demonstrate that this doctrine 
is the end and aim of the Veda itself, by bringing all Vedic 
passages into harmony with this monotheistic pantheism, 
and by refuting the various views of the Samkhya, or 
atheistic, the Yoga, or tbeistic, and the Nyaya, or deistic 
schools, &c. The notice thus taken of the other systems 
would of itself seem to prove the posteriority of the Brahma- 
Siitra; still, it is for the present ’ uncertain whether its 
polemic is in fact directed against these systems in the 
form in which we now have them, or merely perhaps 
against the original tenets out of which those systems 
have sprung. The teachers’ names, at least, which are 
mentioned in the Brahma-Sdtra recur to a large extent in 
the f^rauta-Sdtras; for example, Ahnarathya in A^valdya- 
iia; f Badari, Karslinajini ^nd Kai^akritsni in Katyayana 
[see above, p, 139], and, lastly, Atreya in the Taittin'ya- 
Brati^akhya, The name Audulomi belongs exclusively 
to the Brahma-Slitra,^®'^ The mention of Jaimini and of 
Badarayana himself has been .already touched upon.— 
Windischmann in his excellent “ ^am%ra ” (Bunn, 1832) 


not hav'fl belonged to liiin originally 
perhaps? [According to Cowell, 
note to Colebrooke’s Misc. ^Ess., i. 
323, there actually occur in Sanikara 
“allusions to Kuin.-irila-bhutta, if 
no dir* ct mention of him;” the 
title bJuitfa belongs quite specially 
to him: “he is emphatically do- 
signedhyhis title Bhatta.” For the 
3 ’est, this title belongs likewise to 
Bhatta-Bhaskara-Misra and Bhattot- 
'pala, and therefore is not by any 
means ‘tolerably modern.’] 

* This name itself occurs in the 
Bhagavad-gitrf, xiii. 4, but here it 
may be tak#*!! as an appellative rather 
than as a proJ>er name. 

f We ,have already seen (p. 53) 
that the Asmarathah Kalpal.i is in¬ 
stanced by Pt'lriini’s scholiast as an 


example of the new Kalpas, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the earlier ones, 
and BO is regarded as of the sathe 
age with Piinini. If, as is likely, 
the scholiast took this illustration 
from the Mahdhhitshya [but this is 
not the case; v. /. St, xiii. 455], 
tiien this statement is impoitant, 
I may mention in passing that A.smn- 
rathya occurs iu the gana ‘ Garga; ’ 
Audulomi in the gana ‘Baliu Krish- 
ndjina in the ganas ‘ Tika ’ and ‘ Upa- 
ka;’ iu the latter also Ktisakritsna. 
The Qana-patha, however, is a most 
uncertain authoritj^ and for Pdiaini’s 
time without weight, 

is found in the Mahitblidshya 
also, on Paniiii, iv. r. 85, 78; see 
/. St, xiii. 415. 
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lias attempted directly to fix tlie age of tlic Bralima-Siitra. 
Tor Badarayana bears also the additional title of Vyasa, 
whence, too, the Brahma-Siitra is expressly* styled Vyasa- 
Siitra. Now, in the Samkara-vijaya—a biography of the 
celebrated Vedanta commentator f^amkara, reputed to be 
by one of his disciples—we find it stated (l^ee Windisch- 
mann, p. 85 ; Colebrooke, i. 104) tliat Vyasa was the name 
of tlie father of ^uka, one of whose disciples was Gaugla- 
2jada, the teacher of Govindanatha, who again was the 
jireceptor of Samkara; ^ so that the date of this Vyiisa 
might be conjecturally set down as from two to three 
centuries prior to Sainkara, tliat is, between 400 and 500 
A.D. But the point must remain for the present imdelftr- 
mined,* since it is open to question whether this Vyasa 
ought really to be identified witli Vyasa Badarayana, 
tliougli tliis appears to me at least very probable/^® 


See now in Anfrecht’a Cata- nas and Hxinas, the Chinese and 
logus, p. 255'’, the passage Jn ques- *Hunfi. 

tion from Mifdlava’s (!) sianikara- In the meantime, the name 

vijaya, V. 5 (rather v. 105, according llddardyaiia is only known to occur, 
1() tlic ed. ol the work published at besides, in the closing vania of the 
Bombay in 1864 with Dhanapati- Siima-Vidlulua-Br. ; see I. SL, iv,. 
sdri’s commentary), and ibid., p. 377 ; and here the bearer of it ap- 
227'’, the same statements from pears as the disciple of I’liritsai’yaya- 
another work. The^i^arjikara-vijaya na, four steps later than Vylsa Pilrd- 
of Anandagiri, on the contrary, sarya, and three later than Jaimini, 
Aufrecht, p. 247 fif. (now also in the but, on the other hand, as the 
Bill. Jnd., edited by Jayandniyana, teacher (f) of Tdndi 11 and Sd^ydyauin. 
i 864“I868), contains nothing of Besides being mentioned in Jaimini, 
this. ^ he is also cited in the Silndilyu-Slitra. 

* Saqikara, on Brahma-Siitra, iii. In Vardha-Mihira and Bhattotjiala 
3. 32, mentions that Apdntaratamas an astronomer of this name is re¬ 
lived as Krishna-Dvaipdyana at the ferred to; and he, in his turn, ac- 
tirno of tlie transition from the Kali cording to Aufrecht {Catalogus, }>. 
to the Dvdpara yugra; and from the 329"), alludes, in a passage quoted 
fact of his not at the same time ex- from him by Utiiala, to the 'Yuvana^ 
jiressly stating that this was Vyd-^a rriddhds,' and, according •to Kern, 
Bddsrdyana, author of the Brahma- Pref. to Brih. Sairih., p. 51, “ ex- 
Stltra, Windischmann concludes, hibits many Greek words.”—The 
and justly, that in laarpkara’s eyes text of the Brahrua-Sutra, with 
the two personages were distinct. Saipkarii's commentary, has now 
In the Mahd-Bhdrata, on the con- been published in the Bibl. hid., 
trary,xii. 12158 fl’., Suka is expressly edited by Koer and (from part 3) 
given as the son of Kfish^ Dvai- Rdma Ndrdyai;ia Vidyi^ratna (1854- 
pdyana (Vydsa Pdrdsarya). Uhit the 1863) ; of the tranejiition of both by 
episode in question is certainly one K. M. Banerjea, as of that in Ballan- 
of the very latest insertions, as is tyue’s Ajihitrisnia, only one part has 
clear from the allusion to the Chi- appeared (1870). 
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In respect of their reduction to systematic shape, the 
logical Sutras of Kanada and Gotama appear to rank 
last. But this by no means indicates that these logical 
inquiries are themselves of later origin—on the contrary, 
the other Sutras almost uniformly begin with such—but 
merely that the formal development of logic into two philo¬ 
sophical schools took place comparatively late. Neither 
of the schools restricts itself to logic alone; each em¬ 
braces, rather, a complete philosophical system, built u]i, 
however, upon a purely dialectical method. But as yet 
little has been done to elucidate the points of difference 
between the two in this regard.^® The origin of the world 
is'm both derived from atoms, which combine by the will 
of an arranging Power.^®^—Whether the name of the 
Updfivai, who are described by Strabo as contentious 
dialecticians, is to be traced to the word framdna, ‘ proof,’ 
as Lassen supposes, is doubtful. The word tarha, ‘ doubt,’ 
again, in the Kathakopanishad, ought rather, from tluj 
context, to be referred to the Sarnkhya doctrines, and 
should not be taken in the sense, which at a later period 
is its usual one, of ‘ logic.’ In Manu too (see Lassen, 1 . 
AK., i. 835), according to the traditional interpretation, 
tarhin still denotes ‘ one versed in the Minnifisa logic.’ 
Yet IManu is also acquainted with logic as a distinct 


In this respect, Iloer in parti¬ 
cular Las done excellent service : in 
the copious notes to his translation 
of the Vaiseshika - Stitra he has 
tliroughout special ref'ard to this 
v(try point (in Z. D. M. Q., vola. 
xxi. xxii. ' 1867, 1868). Before 

him, Mtiller, with some of Ballan- 
tyne’s writings as a basis, had al¬ 
ready taken the same line (in vols. 
vi. and 'vii, of the same Journal, 
1852, 18531. The text of the 
A^ai.4e3hika-Sutras, with ihe com¬ 
mentary, called Upaskiira, of ^am- 
kara-rni 4 ra, appeared in IHhl. Ind. in 
i860, 1861, edited, with a gloss of 
his own, by Jnya Niriiynna Tarka- 
pailclutnana.j, In the Pn-ndit (Nos. 
32-69) there is; a complete transla¬ 
tion of both text and commentary 
by A. E. Gough.—Jaya NJrdyana 
has also since then (1S64-65) 


edited, in the Bill. Ind., the Nydya- 
dai^ana of Gotama with the com¬ 
mentary of Viitsysfyana (Pakshila- 
KvJimin). The earlier edition (1828) 
was accompanied with the com¬ 
mentary of Vi 4 van 4 tlia. The first 
four books have been translated by 
Ballantyne in bis Aphorisms. 

261 atomic theoiy es¬ 

pecially developed among the Jaina.s, 
and that in a materialistic form, 
yet HO, that the atomic matter and 
the vital principle are conceived 
to be in eternal intimate connec¬ 
tion ; see rny Essay on the Bhaga- 
vati of the Jainas, ii. 168, 176, 190, 
236. We have a mythological ap¬ 
plication of it in the ai-snuiption of 
a prajipati Marichi; see 1 . Ht., ix. 9. 

202 jj^ PJrask., ii. 6 V'vidhir 
vidheyas tarkai cha v<dtth"), tarka 
is equivalent to arthavdda, inmiiitsd. 
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science, as well as with the three leading methods of protd’ 
whicli it teaches, though not under the names tliat were 
afterwards usual. According to the most recent investiga- 
lions on the subject,* “the terms and Jicvala- 

naiydyika (Pan., ii. 1.49) would point to theNyaya system 
as antecedent to Panini:” these words, however, do not 
occur in the text of I’iiniiii at all (which has merely the 
word Iccvnla!), but only in his scholiast.f—Kanadu’s 
system bears tlie name Vaiseshiha-Sutra, because its ad- 
lierents assert that riscAia, ‘ particularity,’ is predicable of 
atoms; the system of Gotarna, on the other hand, is styled 
Nydya-Sutra, kot e^o-yriv. Which of the two is the oldei- 
is still uncertain. The circumstance that the doctrinet of 
the Vai^eshikas are frequently the subject of refutation 
in the Vedanta-Siitra,—whereas Gotama’s teaching is no¬ 
where noticed, either in the text or in the commentaries 
upon it, as stated by Colebrooke (i. 352),—tells d priori 
in favour of the higher antiquity of the former; 
but whether the author of the Vedanta had these ‘ doc¬ 
trines of Kanada’ before him in their systematised form, 
as has recently been assumed.^ is a point still requiring 
investigation.^*^—For the rest, those two systems are at 


* r>y Max Muller, 1. c., p. 9. 
t This is one of the cases of 
which I have already spokeu (p. 
225). 

In the Sdirikhya-Sutra they 
are even expressly mentioned by 
name (see p. 237); also in the sacred 
texts of the Jainas (v. note 249).— 
Tlie circunistanee that the Qotama- 
Sdtra does not, like the other five 
philosophical text-books, begin with 
the customary Shtra-forinula, ‘athd 
Hah,' may perhaps also be regarded 
as a sign of later composition. 

J M. Muller, 1 . c.,p. 9 : “ Whereas 
Kaniida’s doctrines are there fre- 
cpiently discussed.” 

in neitherof theSutras arethere 
references to older teachers whose 
names might supply some chro¬ 
nological guidance. As regards the 
names of their authors thtmselves, 
Kandda or Kanabliuj (Kanabliaksha) 
is mentioned by Vaniha-Mihira and 
Saipkara, while Akshapdda, so far 


as we know at present, is first njen- 
tioned by Mddhava. Their patro¬ 
nymics, Kdsyapa and Gautama (this 
form is preferable to Ootama) date, 
it is trite, from a very early time, 
but, beyond this, they tell us nothing. 
Of interest, certainly, althougli 
without decisive weight, is the iden¬ 
tification—occurring in a late com¬ 
mentator (Anantaynjvan) on the 
Pitrimedha-Sdtra of Gautama, be¬ 
longing to the Sdma-Veda—of this 
latter Gautama with Akshapdda; 
see Burnell’s Catalogue,* p. 57 -' “ 
From Cowell’s preface to his edition 
of the Kusumdnjali (1S64) it ap¬ 
pears that the commentary of ^a- 
kshila-isvdmin, whom he directly 
identifies with Vdtsydyana, was com¬ 
posed prior to Difmdga, that is t<) 
say (see note 219 above), somewhere 
about the begiiii^nf^ of the sixtli 
century. Uddyotakara, who is men¬ 
tioned by Subandhu in the seventh 
century, wrote against Difiuiiga, and 
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present, and have "been for a long time past, those most in 
favour in India; and it would also appear that among the 
philosophical writings contained in the Tibetan Tandjur, 
logical works are the most numerously represented. 

Besides these six systems, all of which won for them¬ 
selves a general currency, and which on the whole are 
regarded as orthodox—however sliglit is the title of the 
Samkhya theory, for instance, to be so esteemed—we have 
frequent mention of certain heterodox views, as those of 
the Charvakas, Laukayatikas,^®-’^ Barhaspatyas. Of this 
last-mentioned school there must also have existed a com¬ 
plete system, the Barhaspatya-Sutra; but of all this 
no’^liing has survived save occasional quotations, intro¬ 
duced with a view to their refutation, in the commentaries 
of the orthodox systems. 


We now come to the third branch of the scientific lite¬ 
rature, Astronomy, with its auxiliary sciences.* We have 
already seen (pp. 112, 113) that astronomy was cultivated 
to a considerable extent even in Vedic tiipes; and we 
found it expressly specified by Strabo (see pp. 29, 30) as a 
favourite pursuit of the Brahmans. It was at the same 
time remarked, however, that this astronomy was still in a 
very elementary stage, the observations of the heavens 
being still wholly confined to a few fixed stars, more espe¬ 
cially to the twenty-seven or twenty-eight lunar asterisms, 
and to the various phases of the moon itself.^®® The cir¬ 
cumstance that the Vedic year is a solar year of 360 days. 


BO did Viintaspati - mi-sra in the 
tenth, and Udayana, the author of 
the Kusnnii.thjali, in tlie twelfth 
centlyy ; see also Cowell’s note to 
Colebrooke’s Mine. Rss., i. 282. Gan- 
ge^a's Nysiya-chiutilniani, the nio.st 
important work of tlie later Nydya 
literature, is also placed in the 
twelfth century ; see Z. D. M. G., 
xxvii. 168. Auh'ikya, given by 
Mddhava as a name for the tenets 
of Kanddn, r^sts on a play upon 
the word kdnddc., ‘ crow - eater ’ = 
vliika. 

In the Mahdbhiishya there i.s 
mention of a '‘var^ikd Bhdguri 
lokdi/atasya; ” see I. St., xiii. 343. 


A Bhdgnri appears among the 
teachers cited in the Bfihad-devatii. 
The Lokiiyatas are also repudiated 
by the Buddhists, Northern as well 
as Southern; v. Burnouf, Lotus de 
la bonne Loi, pp. 409, 470. The 
Jainas, too, rank their system only 
with loiya- {lauhika) knowledge; 
see above, note 249.—On the Chdr- 
yukas, see the introduction of the 
Sarva-darsan a-sarpgraha. 

* Sec /. St., ii. 236-287. 

268 The cosmioal or astronomical 
data met with in the Bnlhmanas are 
all of an extremely childish and nai ve 
description ; see I. Si., ix. 35S 
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and not a lunar year, does indeed presuppose a tolerably 
accurate observation and computation of the sun’s course; 
but, agreeably to what has just been stated, we can hardly 
imagine that this computation proceeded upon the pheno¬ 
mena of the nocturnal heavens, and we must rather asspine 
it to have been based upon the phenomena of the length 
or shortness of the day, &c. To the elaboration of a quin¬ 
quennial cycle with nn intercalary month a pretty early 
date must be assigned, since the latter is mentioned in the 
Rik-Samhita. The idea of the four mundane ages, on the 
contrary—although its origin, from observation of the 
moon’s phases, may possibly be of extreme antiquity — 
can only have attained to its complete development j;o- 
wards the close of the Vedic period: Megasthencs, as we 
know,'found the Yuga system flourishing in full perfection. 
That the Hindil division of the moon’s path into twenty- 
seven (or twenty-eight) lunar mansions is of Chinese origin, 
as asserted by Biot {Journal des Savants, 1840, 1845 ; see 
Jiassen, 7 . AK., i. 742 fl’.), can hardly be admitted.^®® 
Notwithstanding the accounts of Chinese writers, the 
contrary might equally well be the case, and the system 
might possibly have been introduced into China through 
the medium of Buddhism, especially as Buddhist writings 
adhere to the ancient order of the asterisms—commencing 
with Kritiihd —precisely as we find it among the Chinese,^® 


Koth disputes this origin in his 
Essay, Die Lchrc von den vier WeltaU 
<ern( IS60, Tubingen). 

Ou the questions dealt with 
in what follows, a special discussion 
was raised between J. B. Biot, my¬ 
self, and Whitney, in wliich A. Sd- 
dillot, Steinschneider, E. Burgess, 
and Max Muller also took part. Cf. 
the Jmirnal dcs Savants for 1859, and 
Biot’s posthumous Etudes sur I'As- 
tronomie Indienne et Chinoise (1862); 
my t\\ o papers,. Die Vedischen Nach- 
richten von den Nakahatra (l8,6o, 
1862), as also I. Str., ii. 172, 173 ; 
I. St., ix. 424 IF. (1865), X. 213 tf. 
(1866); Whitney in Joum. Am. (h. 
Soc., vols. vi. and viii. (i8Cb, 1864, 
1865); Burgess, ibid.; Steinschnei- 
der in Z. D. M. 0 ., xviii. (1863) ; 
Mtiller in Pref. to vol. iv. of his edi¬ 
tion of the Rik (1S62); Sddillot, 


Courtes Observations sur qvelquea 
Points dc I’Histoire de VAstronoinie 
(1863) ; and, lastly, Whitney in the 
second vol. of his Oriental and Lin¬ 
guistic Studies (1874). To the views 
expressed above 1 still essentially 
adhere ; Whitney, too, inclines to¬ 
wards them. In favour of Chaldsea 
having been the inotl>er-country 
of the 'system, one circsinstance, 
amongst others, tells with especial 
force,Tiz., that from China, India, and 
Babylon we have precisely the sapie 
accounts of the length of the longest 
day ; whilst the statements, e.g., in 
the Bundehesch, on this head, exhi¬ 
bit a total divergence ; see Wiudisch- 
mann {Zoroastrische^St^dien, j). 105). 

26» 'I’jiig assertion of Biot’s has not 
been confirmed; the Chinese list 
commences with Chitrsl {i.e., the 
autumnal equinox), orUttardsbddhiis 
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To me, however, the most probable view is that these lunar 
mausioiis are of Clialdaean origin, and that from tlie Chal- 
daeaiis they passed to the Hindus as well as to the Chinese. 
For the of the Book of Kings, and the of tlie 

Book of Job, 27 o which the Biblical commentators errone¬ 
ously refer to the zodiac, are just the Arabic JjUu», ‘ man¬ 
sions ; ’ and here even Biot will hardly suppose a Chinese 
origin. The Indians may either have brought the know¬ 
ledge of these lunar mansions witli them into India, or else 
have olttaiued it at a later time tlirough the commercial 
relations of the Blicenicians with the Panjab. At all events, 
tliey were known to the Indians from a v6ry early period, 
and. as communication with China is altogether inconceiv¬ 
able at a time when the Hindus were perhaps not even 
acquainted with the mouths of the Ganges, Chinese iiifhi- 
eiice is here quite out of the question, The names of some 
of these asterisms occur even in the Rik-Samhitii (and that 
under peculiar forms); for example, the Aghast, i.e., Maghds, 
and the Arjunyau, i.e., Fhalgmyau —a name also apj)lied 
to them in the Satapatha-Bralimana—in the nuptial hymn, 
mandala x. 85. 13; further, Tishya in maridala v. 54. 13, 
which, however, is referred by Sayana to the sun (sec also 
X. 64. 8). The earliest complete enumeration of them, with 
their respective regents, is found in the Taittin'ya-Sam- 


(the winter solstice), both of which 
rather corresitond to an arrangement 
in which Ilevati passes as the sign of 
the vernal equinox; see myfirst Essay 
on the Nakshatras, p. 300.—Cf. here 
also the account of the twenty-eight 
lunar asterisms, contained in a letter 
from Wa-sslljewto Schiefner (seethe 
latter’s German translation of the 
Preface to AVassiljew’s Russian ren¬ 
dering of Tdraniitha’s history of Bud¬ 
dhism, pp. 30-32, 1869), and commu¬ 
nicated, according to the commentary 
on the Buddhistic Lexicon Mahii- 
vyutpatti, from the hook Sannipdta 
-{Chinese Tn-tsi-king). According 
to this account, it was the astrono¬ 
mer Kharosb^lia (ass’s-lip)—a name 
which, as well a*k that of Xarustr, , 
who, as Armenian authorities state, 
originated the science of astro¬ 


nomy in C!ialda3a, Wassiljew com¬ 
pares with Zoroaster, but in which 
I am inclined rather to look for 
the Kraush^uki whose acquaint¬ 
ance M'e make in the Atharva-PariA 
(see Lit. C. Bl., 1869, p. I497)—• 
who arranged the constellations in 
the order quoted in the Dictionary 
in question, that is, beginning with 
Kriliikd. Afterwards there came 
another Rishi, Kdla (Time !), who 
set up a new theory in regard to the 
motion of the constellations, and so 
in course of time Chitrii came to be 
named as the first asteriam. To all 
appearance, this actually proves the 
late, and Buddhistic, origin of the 
Chinese'Siio-lisb ; see Nakahatras, i. 
306, 

On this point see specially /. 
St., X. 217. 
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liita; a second, which exhibits considerable variation in 
tlie names, betokeiiin^^ a later date, occurs in the Atliarva- 
yamhita and the Taittirfya-Brahmana; the majority of the 
names are also given in Panini, This latter list contains 
for the most part the names employed by the later astro- 
Jiomers ; and it is precisely these later ones that are enu- 
jiierated in the so-called Jyotisha orVedic Calendar (along 
with the zodiacal signs too I). To this latter treatise an 
importance has hitlierto been attributed to which its con¬ 
tents do not entitle it. Should my conjecture be confirmed 
that the Lagadha, Lagata, whose system it embodies, is 
identical with the Lat who is mentioned by Albirhrii as 
the autlior of the’ancient Surya-Siddhanta [see, howejrer, 
p. 258 11.], then it would fall in the fourth or fifth century 
of our era; and even this miglit almost seem too high an 
antiquity for this somewhat insignificant tract, which has 
only had a certain significance attached to it on account 
of its being ranked with the Veda.* 

A decided advance in astronomical science was made 
through the discovery of the planets. The earliest men¬ 
tion of these occurs, perhaps, in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, 
tliough this is still uncertain beyond this, they are not 
noticed in any other work of the Vedic period.^^^ Mann’s 


* Thin is wliy it adheres to the old 
order of the liiuar asterisms, as is 
done even at the present day in writ¬ 
ings that bear upon the Veda. [Ac- 
<!ording to the special examination of 
<he various points hei'e involved, in 
tiie introduction to niy Essay on the 
.Fyotisha (1862), a somewhat earlier 
term is possible; assuming, of course, 
as I there do, that those verses which 
betoken Greek influence do not 
really belong to the text as it origi¬ 
nally stood. The author appears 
occasionally also under the name 
Lagadiichdrya 3 see above, p. 61, 
note.] 

The passages referred to are, in 
fact, to be understood in a totally 
different sense ; see I. St., ix. 363, x. 
271. 

The Maitrdyaul-Up. forms the 
single exception, but that only in its- 
laat two books, described as kJiila ; 
see above, notes 103, 104. On the 
subject itself, see further my Essay 


on the Jyotisha, p. 10, 7 . St., ix. 363, 
442, X. 239, 240.—The two Kik pas¬ 
sages which are thought by Alf. 
LudwigJ in his recently published 
Nachrkhten des Riff- und Atliarva- 
Veda iiber (Jeoffvap/dc, d-c., des alien 
Jiidiens, to contain an allusion to the 
planets (i. 105. lO, x. 55. 3), can 
hardly have ajiy sujfh reference. 
Neither the ^iltydyanaka, cited by 
Silyana to i. 105. lo, nor Sdyana 
himself, hasany thought of the plajiets 
hero {we I. St., ix, 363 11. j. Forth© 
'divichaid gvahdh’ of Ath. S., 19. g. 
7, the Ath. Pariiiishtas offer other 
parallels, showing that here too_the 
planets are not to be th<mght of, 
especially ns immediately afterwards, 
in V. 10, the ‘ graJids chdvdramasdh 
. . dditydh . . rdhund ’ are enume¬ 
rated, where, distyicAy, the allusion 
is only to eclipses. This particular 
section of the Ath. S. (19. 7) is, 
moreover, quite a late production • 
see I. St., iv. 433 n. 
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law-book is unacquaiiited with them ; Yajnavalkya’s Code, 
however—and this is significant as to the difference in 
age of these two works—inculcates their worship ; in the 
dramas of Kalidasa; in the Mrichhakatf and the Malid- 
Bbarata, as well as the Ramayana, they are repeatedly 
referred to* Tlieir names are peculiar, and of purely 
Indian origin; three of them are thereby designated as 
sons respectively ot the Sun (Saturn), of the Earth (Mars), 
and of the Moon (Mercury); and the remaining two as 
representatives of the two oldest families of liisliis,—Afi- 
giras (Jupiter) and Bhrigu (Venus). The last two names 
are probably connected with the fact that it was the adhe- 
ren*ts of the Atharva-Veda—wkich was likewise specially 
associated with the Rishis Angiras and Bhrigu—who at this 
time took the lead in the cultivation of astronomy and 
astrology.! Besides these names others are also common ; 
Mars, for example, is termed ‘ the RedVenus, ‘ the White’ 
or ‘ Beaming; ’ Saturn, ' the Slow-travelling; ’ this last 
being the only one of the names that testifies to any real 
astronomical observation. IJo thfese seven planets (sun 
and moon being included) the Indians added two others, 
Rahil and Ketu, the ‘ head’ and ‘tail ’ respectively of the 
monster who is conceived to be the cause of the solar 
and lunar ecli])ses. The name of the former, Rahu, first 
occurs ill the Chhandogyopanishad,^^® though here it can 
hardly be taken in the sense of ‘ planet; ’ tlie latter, on the 
contrary, is first mentioned in Yaj navalkya. But this num¬ 
ber nine is not the original number,—if indeed it be to the 
planets that the passage of the Taittirfya-Aranyaka, above 
instanced, refers—as only seven {sapta s^ry&h) are there 
mentioned. The term for planet, graha, ‘ the seizer,’ is 
evidently of astrological origin; indeed, astrology was the 
focus in which astronomical inquiries generally converged, 
and frona which they drew light and animation after the 
practical exigencies of worship had been once for all satis¬ 
fied. Whether the Hindus discovered the planets inde- 


* In Pdn,, iv. 2. 26, iukra might 
'be referred to the planet Sukra, but 
it is preferablefto tokeitin the sense 
of Soma-juice. ^ 
t Whence Bh^rgava came to sig¬ 


nify * an astrologer;' see Da6a- 
kuuitlra, ed. Wilson, p. 162. II. 

Cf.ialso Rdhula as the name of 
Buddha’s son, who, however, also 
appears as Ldghula; see I. St.^ iii. 
130, 149 - 
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pendently, or whether the knowledge came to them from 
without, cannot as yet be determined; but the systematic 
peculiarity of the nomenclature points in the meantime to 
the former view .274 

It wTis, however, Greek influence that first infused a r('al 
life into Indian astronomy. This occupies a much more 
important position in relation to it than has hitherto been 
supposed; and the fact that this is so, co ’ipso implies 
that Greek influence affected other branches of the litera¬ 
ture as well, even though we may be unable at present 
directly to ti-ace it elsewhere.^'^® Here it is necessary to 
insert a few j)articulars as to the relations of the Greeks 
with the Indians. ^ 

Tlie invasion of the Panjab by Alexander was followed 
by the establishment of the Greek monarchies of Bactria, 
whose sway, in the period of their prime, extended, al¬ 
though only for a brief season, over the Panjab as far 
as Gujartlt.'^'^® Concurrently therewith, the first Seleu- 
cidae, as well as the Ptolemies, frequently maintained 
diiect relations, by means ofi ambassadors, with the court 
of I’ataliputra; * and thus it comes that in the inscriptions 


Still it has to be remarked that 
in the Atharva-Parisishtas, which, 
with the Jyotisha, represent the 
oldest remains of fndian astrology, 
the sphere of influence of the planets 
appears in special connection with 
their Greek names ; see I. St., viii. 
413, X. 319. 

Cf. my paper, Indiachc Beitratje 
zur Gcschichte der Aussprache dcs 
Griechisclicn mtlw Monatsbadchlc tier 
Bcrl. Acad., 1871, p. 613, translated 
in hid. Antiq., ii. 143 ff., 1873. 

According to Goldstiicker, the 
statement in the Malulbhilsbya as to 
a then recent siege of Sdketa (Oude) 
by a Yavana prince has reference to 
Menander; while the accounts in 
the Yuga-Purilija of the Giirgi Sarii- 
hitd even speak of an expedition of 
the Yavanas as far as Pilfaliputra. 
But then the question arises, whether 
by the Yavanas it is l^nlly the 
Greeks who a*e meant (see I. Sir., 
ii. 348), or possibly merely their 
Indo-Scythiau or other Buccessors, 


to whom the name was afterwards 
transferred ; see I. St., xiii. 306, 
307 ; also note 202 above. 

* Thus Megasthenes was sent by 
Selpucus to Chandragupta (d. n.c. 
291); Deimachus, again, by An- 
tiociins, and Dionysius, and most 
probably Basilis also, by Ptolemy 11 . 
to ’AfjiiTpoxdTtji, Amitraghdta, son 
of Chandragnpta. [Ajitioohus con¬ 
cluded an alliance witli X(j}<f>aya- 
Subhagasena (?). Selencus 
even gave Chandragupta his daugh¬ 
ter. to wife; Lassen, I. AK., ii. 
208; Talboys Wheeler, , 7 / of 
India (1874), P" 177* retinue 

of this Greek princess there of 
course came to Piibiliputra Greek 
damsels as her waiting-maids, and 
these must have found particular 
favour in the eyes of the Indians, 
especially of their princes. For not 
<»nly are vapdivoi eimteii vphs toX- 
Xaxfav mentionec? an an article of 
traffic for India, but in Indian in- 
scriittioDS also we find Y^avaua gills 
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of Piyadasi we find mention of the names of Antigonus, 
Magas, Antiochus, Ptolemy,- perhaps even of Alexander 
himself (cf, p. 179), ostensibly as vassals of the king, 
which is of course mere enapty boasting. As the result 
of these embassies, the commercial intercourse between 
Alexandria and tlie west coast of India became particu¬ 
larly brisk; and the city of Ujjayini, ’^O^rjvy], rose in con¬ 
sequence to a higli pitch of prosperity. Philostratus, in 
his life of Apollonius of Tyana—a work written in the 
second century a.d., and based mainly on the accounts of 
Damis, a disciple of Apollonius, who accom})anied the 
latter in his travels through India about the year 50 a.d.— 
m^jitions the liigh esteem in which Greek literature was 
held by the Brahmans, and that it was studied by almost 
all ]iersons of the higher ranks. (Peiiiaud, Mem. sur I’Inde, 
■l)p. 85, 87.) This is not very high authority, it is true 
[cf. Lassen, I. AK., iii. 358 ff.]; the statement may be an 
exaggeration, but still it accords with the data which we 
have now to adduce, and which can only be explained 
upon the supposition of a very lively intellectual inter¬ 
change. For the Indian astronomers regularly speak of 
the Yavanas as their teachers: but wdietiier this also ap¬ 
plies to Pard^ara, who is reputed to bo the oldest Indian 
astronomer, is still uncertain. To judge from the quota¬ 
tions, he computes by the lunar mansions, and would 
seem, accordingly, to stand upon an independent footing. 
But of Garga,* who passes for the next oldest astronomer, 

fspecified as tribute; while in Indian * The name of Pardsara, as well 
literature, and especially in Kdli- as that of Giirga, belongs only to 
difsa, we are informed that Indian the last stage of Vedic literature, to 
lirinces were, waited upon by Ya- the Arnnyakas and the Sutras : in 
vanis ; Lassen, I. AK., ii. 551. 957, the earlier works neither of the two 
ri59, and my Preface to the Mala- names is mentioned. The family 
vikt^ p. xlvii. Tile metier of these of tlie Parjisaras is represented with 
damsels U‘>ing devoted to hlroii, it particular frequency in the later 
is not a very far-fetched conjecture members of the vaiiias of the Sata- 
that it n'lay have been owing to patha-lirabmana; a Garga and a 
tlieir influence that the Hindu, god Panisava are * also named in the 
of Love, like the Greek Eros, bears Anukramani as Rishis of several 
u dolphin {makara) on his banner, hymns of the Rik, and another 
and, like liim, is the son of the Pardsara appears in Pdnini as author 
goddess of Beauty ; see Z. D. M. Q., of the Bhikshu-Sutra; see pp. 143, 
xiv. 269. (lAer makara ~ dolphin, 185. [Tise Gargas must have played 
see Journ. Bom^. Br. R. A. S., v. a very important part at the time of 
33 » 34; A Str., ii. 169); and cf. the Mahdbbdshya, in the eyes of the 
further /. St., ix. 380.] author at all events ; for on almost 
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an oft-quoted verse lias come down to us, in which he 
extols, the Yavaiias on account of their astronomical 
knowdedge. The epic tradition, again, gives as the earliest 
astronomer the Asura Maya, and asserts that to him the 
sun-god himself imparted the knowledge of the stars. I 
have already elsewhere (/. St., ii. 243) expressed the con¬ 
jecture that this ‘Asura Maya’ is identical wdth the 
‘ Ptoleinaios ’ of the Greeks; since this latter name, as we 
see from the inscriptions of Piyadasi, became in Indian 
‘ Turamaya,’ out of which tlie name ‘ Asura Maya ’ might 
very easily grow; and since, by the later tradition (that 
of the Jnana-bhaskara, for instance) this Maya is dis¬ 
tinctly assigned to Pomaka-pura * in the West. LasUy, 
of the five Siddluintas named as the earliest astronomi¬ 
cal systems, one—tlie Pomaka-Siddhanta—is denoted, by 
its very name, as of Greek origin; while a second—tlie 
Pauli 4 a-Siddhanta—is expre.ssly stated by Albiiuni t to 
have been composijd by Paulus al Yuuani, and is accord¬ 
ingly, perhaps, to be regarded as a translation of the 
EtVa7W7»; of Paulus Alexandrinus.^^^ The astronomers 

every occasion "when it is a q\ieBtion ncqiiainted vrith the name, he wonlil 
of a patronymic or other similar scarcely have failed to make a 
affix, their name is introduced similar use of it to that found in thh 
among those given as examples; Mahii-Bhilvata. [Cf. my Essay ^on 
see I. St., xiii. 410 ff. In the the Ildimiyima, p. 23 ff.] 
Atharva-Parisisht.asf also, we find + Albirujii resided a considerahlc. 
Garga, Gtlrgya, Vriddha-(»arga cited: time in India, in the following of 
these latter Gargas arc manifestly Mahnuid* of Ghasiia, and acquired 
very closely related to the above- there a very accurate knowledge of 
mentioned Garga the astronomer. Sanskrit and of Indian literature, of 
Roe further Kern, Pref. to Vardha- which he baa left us a very valuable 
Mihira’s Brih. Saiuh., p. 31 ff.; I. account, written a.d. 1031. Ex- 
Sir., ii. 347-] tracts from this liighjy important 

* See my Cnfal. of the Sansk. wtmk were communicated bylieinaud 
MSS. in the Btrl. Lih,, p. 2S8. In in the Joum. Agiat. for 1844, and 
reference to the name Iluuiaka, 1 in his A/r'm. surl'Indem 1849 [also 
may make an observation in passing, by Woepeke, ibid., 1863] :»the text, 
Whereas, in Mahd-Bhdrata xii. proinhsed so long ago as 1843, 
I030S, the Bauinyas are said to most eagerly looked for ever since, 
have been created from the roma- has, unfortunately, not as yet aji- 
hijMs P hair-j)orcs’) of Virabhadra, peared. [lid. Sachau, of Vienna,’is 
at the destruction of Daksha’s sac- at present engaged in ediiingit; and, 
rifice, at the time, of Ildntdyana i. from his energy, w(' may now at 
55. 3, their name must have been length expect tliat this grievous 
still unknown, since other tribes want will he speedily tlupplied.] 
are there represented, on a like ’•^77 direiJb connection of 

occtision, as sj)ringing from the the Pulisa - .‘•iddhanta with the 
roma-tupaa. Had the aitthor been Ef(ra7W7^ is attended with difficulty. 
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n.iid astronomical works just instanced—Garga, Maya, tlie 
llomaka-Siddlianta, and the Pauli^a-Siddhanta—are, it 
is true, known to us only through isolated quotations; 
and it might still be open to doubt, perhaps, whether 
ill their case the presence of Greek influence can really 
be established; although the assertion, for instance, that 
Puli^a, in opposition to Ar)'abhata ,278 began the day at 
midnight, is of itself pretty conclusive as to his Western 
origin. But all doubt disappears when we look at the 
great mass of Greek words employed in his writings by 
Varaha-Mihira, to whom Indian astronomers assigned, in 
Albiruni’s day, as they still do in our own,* the date 504 
A.y.—employed, too, in a way which clearly indicates that 
they had long been in current use. Hay, one of his works 
—the Hora-Sastra—even bears a Greek title (from uipr^ ; 
and in it he not only gives the entire list of the Greek 
names of the zodiacal signs and planets,t but he also 
directly employs several of the latter—namely, Ara, 
Asphujlt, and Kona — side by side with the Indian names, 
and just as frequently as he does these. The signs of the 

from the fact that the quotations work {Ganita-pdda, v. i). Tliis 
from Puli 4 a do not accord with it, was pointed out by Bhiu Ddji in 
being rather of an astronomical than J. R. A. S., i. 392 (1864). 
iii^ astrological description. That * See Colebroolce, ii. 461 (41561!. 
the Wtrayijiyfi, however, was itself Cowell). 

knowutoLheHindds.in some form or f These are the following : Kriya 
other, fiuda support in the circura- Kpibs, Tdvu 7 -i raOpos, Jituma 5 idvp.os, 
etance that it alone contains nearly Kultra KoXovpos (?), Leya Xbuu, Pu- 
the whole of the technical terms tliona TrapOiros, Juka, ^irybv, Kaurpya 
adopted by Indian astronomy from uKopwLos, Taiikithika TO^OTrjSjAkokerti 
the Greek ; see Kern’s Preface to aiydKtpws, Hridroga vSpoxbos, Ittha 
his edition of Vardha - Mihira’s ixdvs; furtlier, //cZi "IlXtos, Jlinina 
Bfihat-Surjii),., p. 49- —Considerablo 'Ylppys, Ara “Apys, Kona Kphros, 
interest attaches to the argument Jyau Zet'/s, Asphujit 'AtfipoUrri. 
put forward by H. Jacobi in his These names were made known so 
tract, De Astroloyiae hidica: ITorA long ago as 1827 by C. M. Whish, 
Appellatts Oriyinihus (Bonn, 1872), in the first part of the Transactions 
to the effect that the system of the' of the Literary Society of Madras, 
twelve mansions occurs first in Fir- and have since been frequently pub- 
jnicus Maternus (a.b. 336-354), and lished ; see in particular Lassen, in 
that consequently the Indian Hord- Zeitsch. f. d. Kunde des Mary., iv. 
texts, in which these are of such 306, 318 (1842); lately figain in my 
fundamental significiince, can only Catal. of the Sansk. MSS. in the 
have been composed at a still later Berl. Lib., p. 238. —JJord and A;ew- 
date. f' d,ra ha.’, long previously been iden- 

278 and^^not Aryabhatta, is tified by Pfere Pons with &py and 

the proper spelling of his name, as Kivrpov, see Lettres Edif., 26. 236, 
is shown by the metre in his own 237, Paris, 1743. 
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zodiac, on the contrary, he usually designates by their 
Sanskrit names, which are translated from the Greek. 
He has in constant use, too, the following technical terms, 
all of wliich are found employed in tlie same sense in 
the Elaa'yayrj of Paiilus Alexandriniis, viz.,* drikdiia 
SeKavo^, liptd ~ 'Ke'nrrj, anaplid =■ dvaef)^, sunuphd — 
avva^r'), durudliard — Sopv<l>opLa, Jeemadruma. (for kremu- 
duin-a) — ’^(ifyqpaTLapo^P^ vesi = (pdai^, kendra, = Khrpov, 
dpokllma =■ d'KoicKip.a, panaphard =■ eVam^opa, trikomi 
~ rplyavo^;, hihuka — v'rr&yeiov, jdmitra = Sidp,erpoi>, 
dyutam, = Bvrov, meshdrana — p,eaovpdvr)p.a. 

Although most of these names denote astrological re¬ 
lations, still, on the other liand, in the division oj^ the 
heavens into zodiacal signs, decani, and degrees, they com¬ 
prise all that the Hindus lacked, and that was necessary 
to enable them to cultivate astronomy in a scientific spirit 
And accordingly we find tliat they turned these Greek 
aids to good account; rectifying, in tlie first place, the 
order of their lunar astcrisms, which was no longer in ac¬ 
cordance with reality, so thJit the two which came last in 
the old order occupy the two first places in the new ; and 
even, it would seem, in some points independently ad¬ 
vancing astronomical science further than the Greeks 
themselves did. Thcii’ fame spread in turn to the West; 
and the Anduj^arius (or, probably, Ardubarius), whom the 
Chronicon Paschalc^ places in primeval times as the 
earliest Indian astronomei-, is doubtless none other than 
Aryabhata, the rival of Puli^a, who is likewise extolled 
by the Arabs under the name Arjabahr. For, during tlie 
eighth and ninth centuries, the Arabs were in astronomy 
the disci])les of the Hindus, from whom they borrowed 
the lunar mansions in their new order, and whose Sid- 
dhantas (Sindhends) they frequently worked uj) and 
translated,—in part under the supervision of Indian astro¬ 
nomers themselves, whom the Khalifs of Ilagdad, &c., 
invited to their courts. The same thing took place also 


* See /, St., ii. 254. 

Ilatlier — nevobpofjfii, accord¬ 
ing to Jacobi, 1 . c. To tills list be¬ 
longs, further, the word harija — 
opitoiv; Kern, 1 . c., p. 29. 

+ Tile Chronicon Paschale nomi¬ 


nally dates from tlio time of Con- 
Btantius (330); it underwent, how¬ 
ever, a fresh rei^uis'Jbn under Hera- 
clius (610-641), and the name 
Andubarius may have been intro¬ 
duced then. 
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in regard to Algebra and Arithmetic in particular, in both 
of wMch, it appears, the Hindus attained, quite indepen¬ 
dently,^*^® to a high degree of proficiency.^®^ It is to them 
also that we owe the ingenious invention of the numerical 
symbols,* which in like manner passed from them to the 


^ But cf. Colebrooke in his 
famous paper On the Algrhra of the 
Hindus (1817) in Mke. Ess., ii. 446, 
401 ed. Cowell. Woepcke, indeed 
{M&m. SUV !a propagation dcs Chiffrcs 
Jridiens, Paris, 1863, pp. 75-91), is 
of opinion that the account in the 
Lalit'’ - Vistara of the problem 
solved by Buddha on the occasion 
of liis marriage-examination, rela¬ 
tive to tbe number of atoms in the 
length of a yojana, is the basis 
of the ‘ Arenarius ’ of Archimedes 
(15 c. 287-212). But the age of the 
Lalita-Vistara is by no means so 
well ascertained t|iat the reverse 
might not equally well be the case; 
see I. SL, viii. 325, 326; Ileinaud, 
M 6 m. 8 ur I’Inde, p, 303. 

281 oldest known trace of 

these occurs, curiously, in Pifigala’a 
TrSatise on Prosody, in the last chap¬ 
ter qf which (presumably a later addi¬ 
tion), the permutations of longs and 
shorts possible in a metre with a 
fixed number of syllables are sot 
forth in an enigmatical form ; see 
/. viii. 425 ff., 324-326.—On 
geometry the Sulva-Sutras, apper¬ 
taining to the Srauta ritual, furnish 
highly remai’kable information ; see 
Thibaut’s Adflress to tbe Aryan 
Section of the London International 
Congress of Orientalists, in the 
special number of Triibnev's Ameri¬ 
can and Opien'al Literary liecord, 
J874, pp. 27, 28, according to which 
these Sutras even contain atteinids 
at squaring the circle. 

* The Indian figures from 1-9 
are abbreviated forms of the initial 
letters of the numerals themselves 
[cf. the similar notation of the 
musical tones]'*, the zero, too, has 
arisen out of the 'first letter of the 
word hhnja, ‘ empty ’ [it occui'S even 
in Pifigala, I, c. It is the decimal 


place-value of these figures which 
gives them their special significance. 
Woepcke, in his above-quoted Mem. 
sur la propag. des Chiffres Indie.ns 
[Journ. Asiat., 1863), i.s of opinion 
that even prior to their adoption by 
the Arabs they had been obtained 
from India by the Neo-Pythagoreans 
of Alexandria, and that the so- 
called Gobar figures are tracea.ble to 
them. But against this it has to bo 
remarked that the figures in ques¬ 
tion are only one of the latest stages 
of Indian numerical notatit)n, and 
that a great many other notations 
preceded them. According to Ed- 
P'ard Thomas, in the Jvum, Asiat. 
for the same year (1863), the earlie.st 
instances of the use of these figures 
belong to the middle of the seventh 
century ; wheroa.s the employment 
of the older numerical symbols is 
demonstrable from the fourth cen¬ 
tury downwards. S(?e also I. St., viii. 
165, 236. The character of the 
Valai)hl Plates seems to bo that 
whose letteis most closely a])proach 
the forms <if the figures. Burnell 
has quite recently, in his Elem, S. 
Ind. Pal., p. 46 IT., questioned alto¬ 
gether the connection of the figures 
with tbe first letters of the nume¬ 
rals ; and he Rupp08e.s them, or 
rather the older * Cave Numerals,’ 
from which he directly derives 
them, to have been introduced from 
Alexandria, “ together with Greek 
Astrology.” In this I cannot in tho 
meantime agree with him ; see iny 
remarks in the Jenaer Lit. Z., 1875, 
No. 24, p. 419. Amongst other 
things, I there call special attention 
to the circumstance thafi Hermann 
Hankel, ii. his excellent work (pos¬ 
thumous, unfortunately), Zur Ge- 
schichte dcr Mathematik (1874), p. 
329 ft'., declares Woepeke’s opinioii 
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Arabs, and from these again to European scholars.*®^ By 
these latter, who were the disciples of the Arabs, frequent 
allusion is made to the Indians, and uniformly in terms of 
high esteem; and one Sanskrit word even— uchcha, signi¬ 
fying the apex of a planet’s orbit—has passed, though in 
a form somewhat difficult to recognise {avx, genit. augis), 
into the Latin translations of Arabian astronomers (see 
Eeinaud, p. 325). 

As regards the age and order of sequence of the vari¬ 
ous Indian astronomers, of whom works or fragments of 
works still survive, we do not even here escape from the 
uncertainty which everywhere throughout Indian literature 
attends questions of the kind. At tlieir head stands tke 
Aryabhata already mentioned, of whose writings we possess 
at present only a few sorry scraps, though possibly fuller 
fragments may yet in course of time be recov(‘red,^ He 
appears to have been a contemporary of I’uli^a; and, in 
any case, he was indebted to Greek influence, since he 
reckons by the zodiacal signs. According to Albiruni, he 


to the effect that the Neo-Pytha- 
gji-eans were acquainted with the 
new figurea having place-value, and 
with the zero, to be erroneous, and 
the entire passage in Boethius on 
which this Oj)inion is grounded to 
be an interpolation of the tenth or 
eleventh century]. 

See also Woepeke, Sur VIntro¬ 
duction de I’Arithvditique Indienne 
en Occident (Rome, 1859). 

t!S3 according to Reinaud’s 

ingenious conjecture (p. 373 IF.), the 
name of Ujjayini itself—through a 
misreading, namely, of the Arabic 
Arin, Arim, whereby the 

1 of Ujjayini ’ became the 
‘coupo/c d’Arin.’ 

The researches of Whitney in 
Jour. A'lii. Or, Soc., vi. 560 ff. (i860), 
and of Bhau Dfiji in J. 11 . A. rS’., i, 
392 ff. (1865), have brought us full 
light upon this point. From these 
it appears that of Aryabhata there 
are still extant the hamgiti^SHtra 
and the Arydshtaiata, both of which 
have been already edited by Kern 
(1874) under the title Aryahhaftya, 


‘ mend 


together with the commentary of 
Paramddisvara; cf. A. Barth in the 
Jtevue Critique, 1875, pp. 241-253. ^ 
According to his own account therein 
given, Aryabha(;a was born a.d. 4761 
lived in Eastern India at Kusumu- 
pura (Palibothra), and composed this 
work at the early age of twenty-three. 
In ithe teaeheB,amongBtotherthings, 
a quite peculiar numerical notation 
by means of letters.—The larger work 
extant under the title Arya- Sul- 
dhdnta in eighteen adhydyas is evi¬ 
dently a subsequent prod i*ction ; see 
Hall in Jovrn. Am. Or. lioc., vi. 
556 (i860), and Aufrecht, CaJalogus, 
pp. 325, 326 : Bentley thinks it was 
not composed until a.d. 13*2, and 
Bhdu Ddjl, 1 . c., pp. 393 . 394 . i'C- 
lieves Bentley “was here for once 
correct.”—Wilson, Mack. VoVL., i, 
119, and Lassen, 1 . AK., ii. 1136, 
apeak also of a commentary by Arya¬ 
bhata on the (Sdrya-Siddluinta: this 
is doubtless to be ascribed to Laghu- 
Aryabha^ (Bhau 405 )’ See 

also Kern, Pref. to *rih. Sajph., p. 
59 «: 


B 
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was a native of Kusumapura, Pataliputra, and belonged 
consequently to the east of India, Together with him, 
the authors of the following five Siddhantas are looked 
upon as ancient astronomers—namely, the unknown* 
author of the Brahma-Siddh&nta or Paitdrnaha-SiddJidnta ; 
next, the author of the Saura-Siddhdnta, who is called 
Lat by Albiruni, and may possibly be identical with^ the 
Lagata, Lagadha mentioned as author of the Vedafiga 
treatise Jyotisha, as well as with Lddha, a writer occasion¬ 
ally quoted by Brahmagupta ;t further, Puli^a, author of 
the Paulina-Siddhd 7 ita ; and lastly, ^rishena and Vishnu- 
chandra, to whom the Bomaha-Siddhdnta and the VaMshtha- 
2 iddhdnta —works said to be based upon Aryabhata’s 
system —are respectively attributed. Of these five Sid¬ 
dhantas, not one seems to have survived. There exist 
works, it is true, bearing the names Brahma-Siddhilnta, 
Vasishtha-Siddhanta, Surya-Siddhdnta and Komaka-Sid- 
dhanta; but that these are not the ancient works so en¬ 
titled appears from the fact that the quotations from the 
latter, preserved to ns by tlfe scholiasts, are not contained 
in them.^® In point of fact, three distinct Vasishtha-Sid- 
dhantas, and, similarly, three distinct Brahma-Siddhantas, 


• * Alblrtlnl names Brahmagupta 
ns the author of this Brahma-Sid- 
dhdnta; but this is erroneous. Per¬ 
haps Roinaiid has misunderstood the 
passage (p. 332). 

f Lddha may very well have arisen 
out of Lagadha; [the form Lata, 
however, see Kern, Pref. to Brih, 
Sainh., p. 53, points rather to Aapoc-^], 
As ^so upon Ld^, Vasislitha, 
and Vijayanaiidin, according to 
Bhau DdjI, 1 . c., p. 408. In the 
latter’s opinion the Romaka-Sid- 
dhdnta^s to be assigned to 427 
(a.D. 505), and was “composed in 
accordance with the work of some 
Roman or Greek author.” Bhattot- 
pala likewise mentions, among.st 
others, a Yavanedvara Sphujidhvaja 
(or Asph®), a name in which Bhdu 
Ddji looks for a Speusippus, but 
Kern (Pref? t<|, Bfib. Saiph., p. 48) 
for an Aphrodisius. 

See on this point Kem, Pref. 
to Brih. Saiph,, pp. 43-50, Up to 


the present only the Sdrya-Siddhdnta 
has been published, with Rnngand- 
tha’s commentary, in the Bihl. Ind. 
(1854 59), ed. by Fitzedward Hall 
and Biipu Dtva Sdstrin ; also a trans¬ 
lation by the latter, ibid, (i860, 
1861). Simultaneously there ap¬ 
peared in the Journ. Am. Or. Soc., 
vol. vi., a translation, nominally by 
Eb. Burgess, with an excellent and 
very thorough commentary by W. 
I). Whitney, who has recently (see 
Oriental and Limjuistic Studies, ii. 
360) assumed “ the entire responsi¬ 
bility for that publication in all its 
parts,” In his view, p, 326, the 
Siirya-Siddhilnta is “one of the 
most ancient and original of the 
works which present the modern 
astronomical science of the Hindus 
but how far the exisfeing text “is 
identfoal in substafifce and extent 
with that of the original SArya-Sid- 
dhinta ” is for the present doubtful. 
Cf. Kern-, 1 . c., pp. 44-46. 
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are cited. One of these last, which expressly purports to 
be a recast* of an earlier work, has for its author Brahma¬ 
gupta, whose date, according to Albiruni, is the year a.d. 
664, which corresponds pretty closely with the date assigned 
to him by the modern astronomers of Uj jay inf, A.D. 62 
To him also belongs, according to Albfninf,t a work named 
Aliargana, corrupted by the Arabs into Arlcavd. This 
Arkand, tho Sindhends {i.e., the five Siddhantas), and the 
system of Arjabahr (Aryabhata) were the works which, 
as already remarked, were principally studied and in part 
translated by the Arabs in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
—On the other hand, the Arabs do not mention Varaha- 
Mihira, although he was prior to Brahmagupta, as Jhe 
latter repeatedly alludes to him, and although he gathered 
up tlie teaching of these five Siddhantas in a work which 
is hence styled by the commentators PafichasiddhAntikd, 
but which h e himself calls by the name Karana. This work 
seems to have perished,^*^*^ and only the astrological works 
of Varaha-Mihira have come down to us—namely, the 
Samhiid j: and the Ilord-Mdrd.. The latter, however, is 


* Albiriini gives a notice of the 
contents of this recast : it and tlie 
Pauli^a-Siddhdntji were the only two 
of these Siddhdntas I^e was able to 
procure. 

I’his latter date is based on 
his own words in the Bnihma Sphuta- 
Siddhdiita, 24. 7, 8, which, as there 
stated, he ooniposed 550 years after 
the Saha-nrqxUa at the 

age of thirty. He here calls him¬ 
self the son of Jishnu, and he lived 
under .Sri - Vydghrainukha of the 
Sri-Chilpa dynasty; Bhdu Diiji, 1 . c., 
p. 410. Pfithddakasvduiin, his 
scholiast, describes him, curiously, 
as Bhilla-MiilavakiCcbiirya; see Z. 
D. M. 0 ., XXV. 659; I. St., xiii.316. 
Chaps, xii. {ganita, arithmetic) and 
xxviii. {kud^ha, algebra) of his 
work have, it is well known, been 
translated by Golebrooke (iSj;). 

+ Beinaud, iur I’liide, p. 

322. 

288 “yesterday I heard 01 a se¬ 
cond MS. of the Pahchasiddhdutikd, ” 


Biihler’s letter of ist April 1875.. 
See now Biihler’s special report on 
the Pahchasiddhdntikii in Ind.Antiq^ 
iv. 316. 

J In a double edition, as Brihat- 
Samhitd and as Samdsa-SamhiUL Of 
the former Albiriini gives us some 
extracts; see also my Vatal. of the 
Sansl-. MSS. in the Berl. Lib., pp. 
238-254. [For an excellent edition 
of the Brihat-Saiphitd {Bibl. Ind., 
1864 -65), we are indebted to Kern, 
who is also publishing a translation 
of it (chaps, i.-lxxxiv. thus far) in the 
Jeum. R. A. S,, iv.-vi, (1870-74). 
There also exists an excellent com¬ 
mentary on it by Bhattotpala, drawn 
up J§ake 888 (a.o. 966), and distin¬ 
guished by its exceedingly copious 
quotations of parallel passages from 
Vardha - Mihira’s predecessors. In 
the Bfihaj-Jdtaka, 26. 5,, the latter 
calls hin^self the son of Adityaddsa, 
and an Avantikaor ni^iv#of Avauti, 
Ujjayini.] 
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incomplete, only one-third of it being extant.* He men¬ 
tions a great number of predecessors, whose names are in 
part only known to us through him; for instance, Maya 
and the Yavanas (frequently), Para^ara, Manittha,^®® Sak- 
tipdrva, Vishnugupta,t Devasvarain, Siddhasena, Vajra, 
Jivaiarman, Satya,®"® &c. Of Aryabhata no direct mention 
is made, possibly for the reason that he did nothing for 
astrology: in the Karana he would naturally be men- 
tioned.^*^^ While Aryabhata still computes by the era of 
Yudhisbthira, Varaha-Mihira employs the ^aka-kdla, 
Saka-hh'dpa-kdla, or ^akendra-kdla, the era of the ^aka 
king, which is referred by his scholiast to Vikrama’s era.^''*- 
Brahmagupta, on the contrary, reckons by the ^aka-nri- 
pdnta —which, according to him, took place in the year 
3179 of the Kali age—that is to say, by the era of Saliva- 
liana.—The tradition as to the date of Varaha-Mihira has 
already been given: as the statements of the astronomer.s 
of to-clay correspond with those current in Albi'runf's time, 
we may reasonably take them as trustworthy, and accord- 


* Namely, the Jiitaka portion 
(that relating to nativities) alone ; 

* and this in a double arrangement, 
jj^ti Layhu-Jdtaka and as Brifiaj- 
Jdtaka: the former was translated 
by Albirdnl into Arabic. [The text 
of the first two chaps, was published 
by me, with tran.slation„in 7 . St., ii. 
277 : the remainder was edited by 
Jacobi in his degree dissertation 
(1872). It w'as also puUished at 
Bombay in 1867 with Bhattotpala’s 
commentary ; similarly, the B|-ihaj. 
Jdtaka at Benares and Bombay; 
Kern’s Pref., p. 26. The text of 
the first three chaps, of tlie Ydtrd 
appea^d, with translation, in 7 . St., 
s. 161 ff. The third part of the 
iloni-^dstra, the Vivdha-patala, is 
still inedited.] 

. J!8» This name I conjecture to re¬ 
present Manetho, author of the 
Ai>otelesmata, and in this Keia 
agrees with me (Prof, to Brih, Saijih., 

P‘ 5^)* t 

+ This is Also a name of Chdna- 
kya; Daf 5 akum. 183.5* ed. Wilson. 
[For a complete list and examination 


of the names of teachers quoted in 
the Bfihat-Saiphitii, among whoTJi 
are Biidardyana and Kanabhuj, set* 
Kern’s Preface, p. 29 f!'.] 

Kern, Preface, p. 51, remarks 
that, according to Utpala, he was 
also called Biiadatta ; hut Aufrechi, 
in his CataloffUK, p. 329*, has Bha- 
danta. In the Jyotirvid-abharana, 
Satya stands at the head of tin* 
sages at Vikrama’s court; see Z. I). 
M. G., xxii. 722, xxiv. 400. 

And as a matter of fact we find 
in Bhnttotpala a quotation from this 
work in which he is mentioned ; see 
Kern, J. 72 . A. S., xx. 383 (1863); 
Bhdu Ddji, 1 . c., 406. In another 
such quotation Vaniha-Mihira refers 
to the year 427 of the ^aka-kjlla, 
and also to the Romaka-Siddhiiuta 
and Pauliija; Bhdu Ddjl, p. 407. 

This statement of Coiebrooke’s, 
iL 475 (428 ed. Cowell), cf, also 
Lassen, 7 . AK., iL 50, is unfounded. 
According to Kem, Preface, p. 6 
fif., b*th in Vardha-Mihira and Ut¬ 
pala, only the so-called era of ^dlivd- 
hana is meant. 
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ing to these he flourished in a.d. 504,^® Now tins is at 
variance, on the one hand, with the tradition which re¬ 
gards him as one of the ' nine gems ’ of Vikrama’s court, 
and which identifies the latter with king Bhoja,^ who 
reigned about a.d. 1050;^® and, on the other hand, also 
with the assertion of the astronomer Satananda, who, in 
the introduction to liis Bhasvati-karana, seemingly ac¬ 
knowledges liimself to be the disciple of Mihira, and at 
the same time states that he composed this work ^ake 
1021 ( = A.D. 1099). This passage, however, is obscure, 
and may perhaps refer merely to the instruction drawn 
by the author from Mihira’s writings;* otherwise we 
should have to admit the existence of a second Varaha- 
Mihira, who flourished in the middle of the eleventh Cen¬ 
tury; that is, contemporaneously with Albiruni. Strange, 
in that case tliat the latter should not have mentioned him! 

After Varaha-Mihira and Brahmagupta various other 
astronomers distinguished themselves. Of these, the most 
eminent is Bhaskara, to the question of whose age, how¬ 
ever, a peculiar difficulty att{f<'.hes. According to his own 
account, he was born ^akc 1036 (A.D, 1114), and completed 
the Siddhunta-^iromani 1072 (a.d. 1150), and the 
Karana-kutiihala ^ake 1105 (a.d. i 183) ; and with this the 
modern astronomers agree, who assign to him the date 
^i-tke 1072 (a.d. J150).®® But Albiriinf, who wrote in a.d. 

293 Kern, Preface, p. 3, thinks Lih., p. *234)—seems to speak of 
this is perhaps his birth year : the him.self as living (a.D. 995). 

year of his death being given by How is this contradiction to be ex- 
.tmanijajascholiast on Brahmagupta, plained? See Colebrooke, ii. 390 
<13 Sake. 509 (a.d. 587). [341 ed. Cowell. The passage in 

This identification fails of qtiestion probably does jiot refer to 
course. If Vardha-Mihira really the author’s lifetime ; unfortunately 
was one of the ‘nine gems’ of Vi- it is so uncertain that I do not under- 
krama’s court, then this particultir stand its real meaning. As, Low- 
Yikrama must simply have reigned ever, there is mention iinioediately 
in the sixth century. But the pre- before of Kali 4200 — a.d. 1099, ex- 
liminary question is whether he was actly as in Colebrooke, this date is 
one of the.se ‘ gems.’ See tlio state- pretty well established.—The allu- 
ments of the Jyotirvid-abharapa, sion to Mihira might possibly^ as 
I, c. indicated by the scholiast B&labhadra, 

See, Aufrecht, Catedogus, not refer to Vaniha-Mibira at all, 
p. 327^, 328*. but merely to mihira, the sun !] 

* Moreover, .“^atinanda at the -*** This also agree^with an in¬ 
close of his work—in a fr.agment of scrlption dated Sdke 1128, and re- 
it in the Chambers collection (see lating to a grandson of Bhdekara, 
my Oatal. of the Sanak, MSS. Berl, whose Siddhiinta-^irorDap,! is here 
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1031 (that is, 83 years before Bhaskara’s birth !), not merely 
mentions him, but places his work—here called Karana- 
sara—132 years earlier, namely, in a.d. 899; so that there 
is a discrepancy of 284 years between the two accounts. 
I confess my inability to solve the riddle; so close is the 
coincidence as to the personage, that the yiAj of Albi- 
nini is expressly described, like the real Bhaskara, as the 
son of Mahadeva.* But notwithstanding this, we have 
scarcely any alternative save to separate Albiriini’s Ba£h- 
har, son of MaMeb, and author of the Karctna-sdra, from 
Blidshara, son of Mahddeva, and author of the Karana- 
hutuhala !^’^—more especially as, in addition to the dis¬ 
crepancy of date, there is tliis peculiar circumstance, that 
whereas Albininf usually represents the Indian 1)11 by 'h-h 


also mentioned in terms of high 
honour; see Bhiu Dilji, 1 . c., pp. 411, 
416. Again, in a passage from the 
Siddhiinta-siromani, which is cited 
by Mddhava in the Kala-nirnaya, # 
and which treats of the years having 
three intercalary mouths, the year 
of this description which fell ^aka~ 
hdlc 974 (a.d. 1052) is placed in the 
fiast; the year 1115, on the con¬ 
trary (and also 1256, 1378), in the 
fvitviro.—Bhdskara’s Lildvati (arith¬ 
metic) and Vija-ganita (algebra) 
have, it is well known, been trans¬ 
lated by Colebrooke (1^17) ; the 
former also by Taylor (i8t6), the 
latter by Strachey (1818). The 
Oanitddydj'a has been translated by 
Roer in the Journ. Ah. S. Bengal, ix. 
153 ff. (Lasqpn, /. AK., iv. 849) ; of 
the Golidhydya. there is a translation 
by Lancelot Wilkinson in the Bihl. 
Jnd. (1861-62). To Wilkinson we 
•also owe*an edition of the text of 
the Goliklhydya and Ganitddhydya 
(1842). The Lildvati and Vija- 
ganita appeared in 1S32, 1834, like¬ 
wise at Calcutta. Bdpti Deva !^ds- 
trin has also issued a complete edi¬ 
tion (?) of the Siddhdnta-^iroraa^i 
(Benares, 1866). Cf. also Herm. 
Brockhaus, /Id)er dte Algelra des 
Bhdskara, Leip^g, 1852, vol. iv. of 
the Berichte dei' K&n. Sachs. Ges. der 
Wissensch., pp. 1-45. 


* Reinand, it is true, rend.s Mahd- 


datta with instead of / » : but 

in Sanskrit this i.s an impossible 
form of name, as it gives no sense. 
[At the close of the Golildliyuya, xiii. 
61, as well as of the Karana-kutu- 
hala, Bhfiskara calls his father, not 
Mahiideva, but Mahe^vara (which of 
course is in substance identical) ; 
and he is likewise so styled by BhtLs- 
kar.a’s scholiast Lakshinidhara ; see 
my Catal. of t/fe Bcrl. Sansk. MSS., 
PP- 235, 237.] 

Ihis is really the only possible 
w'ay out of the dilemma. Either, 
therefore, we have to think of that 
elder Bhdskara “who was at the 
head of the commentator.? of iirya- 
bhata, and is repeatedly cited by 
Prithddakasvdmin, who whs himself 
anterior to the author of the ^iro- 
raani,” Colebrooke, ii. 470 (423 ed. 
Cowell) ; or else under Rcinaud’s 


j&Lj (pp- 335 ) 337) ttierjB lurks not 

a Bhdskara at all, but perhaps a 
Pushkara. It is certainly strange, 
however, that he should be styled 


^ and author of a Ka- 

rana-sdra. Can it be that we have 
here to do with an interpolation in 
Albirdni ? 
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\C,.g., h-huj = hhlbTja, halb-Jiadr = halahhadra), and for the 
most part faithfully preserves the length of the vowels,, 
neither of these is here done in the case of Bashkar, where, 
moreover, the s is changed into sh. 

Bhaskara is the last star of Indian astronomy and 
arithmetic. After his day no further progress was made, 
and the astronomical science of the Hindus became once 
more wholly centred in astrology, out of which it had 
originally sprung. In this last period, under the influence 
of their Moslem rulers, the Hindus, in their turn, became 
the disci])les of the Arabs, whose masters they had formerly 
bo(‘n.* The same Alkindi who, in the ninth century, liad 
written largely upon Indian astronomy and arithmetic 
(se.c Coh'.hrooke, ii. 513; Eeinaud, p. 23) now in •turn 
bec^uie an authority in the eyes of the Hindus, who 
studied and translated his writings and those of his suc- 
cessois This results indisputably from the numerous 
Arabic tcclmical expressions which now appear side by 
side with the Greek terms dating from tlie earlier period. 
These latter, it is true, sliill retain their old position, 
and it is only for new ideas that new words are intro¬ 
duced, particularly in connection with the doctrine of the 
constellations, wdiich had been developed by the Arabs to 
a high degree of perfection. Mucli about the same time, 
though in some cases perhaps rather earlier, these Arabic 
works were alsb translated into another language, namely, 
iuto Latin, for the benefit of the Eyropean astrologers of 
the Middle Ages; and thus it comes that in their writings 
a number of the very same Arabic technical terms may he 
pointed out which occur in Indian works. Such termini 
tcehnid of Indian astrology at this period are ^he follow- 

t 7 nulcdrind ^ conjunction, 77 iw 7 i:(f?n 7 (:^ ijjliu 


mg 


opposition, taravi CH quartile aspect, 


* Thence is even taken the name 
for astrology itself in this period,— 
namely, tdjiJca-kistra, which 

is to be traced to the Persian 

= ‘Arabic.’ 

+ See I. St., ii. 263 if.* Most of 
these Arabic terms 1 know in the 
meantime only from medisoval Latin 




translations, as no Arabic texts on 
astrology have been printed, and the 
lexicons are very meagre in this 
respect. [Cf. now Otto Loth’s meri¬ 
torious paper, Al-Kindi ah Astrolog 
in the MorgenldndiscJi^ Forxchungen, 
1874, pp. 263-3(^9, published in 
honour of Fleischer’s jubilee.] 
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sextile aspect, taili - >1 trine aspect; further, 
liaddci fradio, muiallciha ikkavdla per- 

fedio, induvdra, .hot dderioratiOy^Uthisdla and muthaSild 

JUjj't and conjundio, isarapha and mdsaripha 

\ 

t«jt jJ\ and disjundio, nakta (for ndkld) trans- 

latio, yamayd congregatio, manad prohibitio, 

kamvdla receptio, gairihanivula mreceptio, 

u ' < o ^ 

sahaiiia ^ sors, inthihd and munthahd r,l^t and 

terminus, and several others that cannot *yet be cer¬ 
tainly identified. 

The doctrine of Omens and Portents was, with the 
Indians, intimately linked with astrology from the earliest 
times. Its origin may like’vyise be traced back to the 
ancient Vedic, nay, probably to some extent even to the 
primitive Indo-Germanic period. It is found embodied, 
in particular, in the literature of the Atharva-Veda, as 
also in the Grihya-Sutras of the other Vedas.^* A pro¬ 
minent place is also accorded to it in the Sainhitas of 
Varaha-Mihira, Narada, &c.; and it has, beeides, produced 
an independent literature of its own. The same fate lias 
been shared in all respects by another branch of supersti¬ 
tion—the arts, namely, of magic and conjuration. As the 
religious development of the Hindus progressed,these found 
a more and more fruitful soil, so that they now, in fact, reign 
almost supreme. On these subjects, too, general treatises 
exist, as well as tracts on single topics belonging to them. 
Many of their notions have long been naturalised in the 
West, tfirough the medium of the Indian fables and fairy 
tales which were so popular in the Middle Ages—those, for 
instance, of the purse (of Fortunatus), the league-boots, the 
magic mirror, the magic ointment, the invisible cap, &c.^ 

^ Cf. my paper, Zwei Vedische cap, for instance, are probably to be 
Texte iiher Qmina und Portanta traced t(» old mythological supersti- 
(1859), containing the Adbhuta- tipus nothVus of the primitive Indo- 
Biilhmana and adhy. xiii. of the Germanic time. In the Sitma- 
Kan 4 ika-S\itra. Vidh 4 ua-Bnihmann(cf.Bnmell,Pref., 

Some of these, the invisible p. xxv,), we have the purse of Fortu* 
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We have now to notice Medicine, as the fourth hrancli of 
the scientific literature. 

The beginnings of the healing art i® Vedic times have 
been already glanced at (pp. 29, 30). Here, again, it is 
the Atharva-Veda that occupies a special position in rela¬ 
tion to it, and in -vrhose literatnre its oldest fragments are 
found—fragments, however, of a rather sorry description, 
and limited mostly to spells and incantations.^^ The 
Indians themselves consider medicine as an ITpaveda, 
whence they expressly entitle it Ayur- Veda, — by which 
term they do not understand any special work, as has been 
supposed. TJiey derive it, as they do the Veda itself, 
immediately from the gods: as the oldest of iiuraan 
wrtc’"". upon it tliey mention, first, Atreya, then Aguive.^a, 
then L/'haraka,^^^ then Dhanvantari, and, lastly, his disciple 


iiatijs, p. 94 ; 8Pe Lit. C. Bl., 1874, 
pp. 4231,424.—Magic, further, etapda 
ill a special relation to the sectarian 
Tantra texts, as well as to the Yoga* 
doctrine. A work of some extent 
on tliis subject bears the name of 
Niigdrjuna, a name of high renown 
among tlie Budiihists ; see my Catal. 
of (he Berl. Sansk. MSS., p. 270. 

See Virgil Grolimami’s paper, 
Me.dicinisches aus (hmAtharva- Veda 
niit, hexondertm BezSg auf den Tak- 
m<m in J. St., ix. 381 ff. (1865). 
— Sarpa-vidyd ^ (serpent-science) is 
mentioned in Satap. Br. xiii., as a 
separate Veda, with sections enti¬ 
tled/larmn ; may it not have treated 
of medical matters also ? At all 
events, in the Asval. 6r., Visha- 
rfdyd (science of poisons) is directly 
coupled with it. As to the con¬ 
tents of the Voyo - vidyd (bird- 
science), mentioned in the same 
passage of the Sat. Br., it is difficult 
to form a conjecture. These Vidyd- 
texta are referred to elsewhei'e also 
in the Sat. Br. (in xi. xiv.), and 
appear there, like the Vaidyaka in 
the Mahiibhdshya, as ranking beside 
the Veda. A Vdrttika to Pjin. iv. 
2 . 60, teaches a special ffix to de¬ 
note the study of texts, the names 
of which end in -vidyd or dxikshai},a ; 
and we might alm^t suppose that 


Pfinini himself was acquainted with 
texts of this description. From 
what Patarpjali states, besides binls 
and serpents, cattle and horses also 
formed the subject of such works. 
All the special data of this sort in 
the Mahiihhdshya point to practical 
oliserVations from the life ; and out 
of these, in course of time, a litera¬ 
ture of natursil history could h<\ve 
been developed; see /. St., xiii. 
459-461. The lakshana sections in 
the Atharva-Parisishtas are either 
of a certJmonial or astrological-me¬ 
teorological purport; while, on tlie 
other hand, the astrological Saiphitil 
of Vaniha-Mihira, for instance, con¬ 
tains ranch that may have been 
directly derived from tlje old vidyds 
and lakshanns. 

In the Clmraka-Samhitd itself 
Bharadvtya (Punarvasu) Kapislithala 
heads the list as the discij)i»of InUra, 
Of his six disciples—Agnive^i, Bhe- 
la, Jatdkarna, PardHara, Hdrita, 
Kshdrapdni — Agnivei^a first com¬ 
posed his tantra, then the others 
theirs severally,, which they there¬ 
upon recited to Atreya. To him the 
narration of the text is expressly 
referred ; for after the opening words 
of each adhydya {*%.tkd(o . . . vyd- 
khydsydmah^) there uniformly fol¬ 
lows the phrase, **iti ha smdha bha- 
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Su^ruta. The first three names belong specially to the 
two divisions of the Yajiis, but only to the period of the 
Siitras and the school-development of this Veda.^ The 
medical works bearing these titles can in no case there¬ 
fore be of older date than this. How much later they 
ought to be placed is a point for the determination of 
which we have at present only the limit of the eighth 
century A.D., at the close of whicli, according to Ibn Beitliar 
and Alblrunf (Eeinaud, p. 316), the work of Charaka, and, 
according to Ibn Abi U^aibiah, the work of Su^ruta also, 
were ti’anslated into Arabic. That Indian medicine had 
in Panini’s time already attained a certain degree of culti¬ 
vation appears from the names of various diseases specified 
by Ifim (iii. 3. 108, v. 2. 129, «&;c.), though nothing definite 
results from this. In the gana ‘ Kartakaujapa ’ (to Pfinini, 
vi. 2. 37) we find the ‘ Sam^rutaparthavas ’ instanced 
among the last members; but it is uncertain what we 
have to understand by this expression. The ganas, more¬ 
over, prove nothing in regard to Panini’s time; and besides, 
it is quite possible that this particular vSiitra may not be 
Panini’s at all, but posterior to Patanijali, in whose Maha- 
bhashya, according to the statement of the Calcutta scho¬ 
liast, it is not interpreted.^-'* Dhanvantari is named in 
Manu’s law-book and in the epic, but as the mythical 
pfiysician of the gods, not as a huinan personage.-'*®* In 
the Panchataiitra two physicians, Salihufra and Vatsya- 

gavdn Atreyah." Quite as uniformly, vii.), Kpisa, Siimkritydyana, Kdnka- 
iiowever, it is stated in a closing yajia, Kfishniitreya. 
verse at the end of each adhydya ‘ Sausrula ’ occurs in the Bhil- 

that the work is a tantra composed shya ; is, however, expressly derived 
by Agnivei^a aiid rearranged {prati- from suirut, not from Susjruta. 
saryskrita) bj Charaka, Consequently neither this Jiame nor 

302 ipiie same thing applies sub- the Kntapa-Sauf 5 ruta mentioned in 
stantially to the names mentioned another passage has anything to do 
in Charali^ (see last note)—Bharad- with the Sus^ruta of medical writers; 
vdja, Agnive^a (Hubi^ave^a!), Ja- see /, St,, xiii. 462, 407. For the 
tdkarna, Pardi^ara, Hdrlta. And time of the author of the Vdrttikas 
amongst the names of the sages who we have the fact of the three hum- 
there appear as the associates of ours, vdta, pitta, ileshtuan, being 
Bharadvj{ja, we find, besides those already ranked together, f. c., p. 462. 
of the old Rishis, special mention, As such he appears in the verse 

amongst others, of Asvaldyana, Bd- so often mentioned already, which 
dardyana, KdJj’dyana, Baijavdpi, &c. specifies him as one of the ‘nine 
As medical autlaorities are further gems’ at^Vikrama’s court, together 
cited, amongst others (see the St. with Kdliddsa and Vardha-Mihira; 
Petersburg Diet. Supplement, vol. see Jyotirvid-dbharana, 1 . c. 
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yana,* whose names are still cited even in our own day, are 
repeatedly mentioned: but although this work was 

translated into Pahlavi in the sixth century, it does not 
at all follow that everything now contained in it formed 
part of it then, unless we actually find it in this transla¬ 
tion (that is, in the versions derived from it).t I am not 
aware of any other references to medical teachers or works; 
1 may only add, that the chapter of the Amarakosha (ii. 6) 
on the human body and its diseases certainly presupposes 
an advanced cultivation of medical science. 

An approximate determination of the dates of the ex¬ 
isting works will only be possible when these have 
been sulyected to a critical examination both in respect of 
their onteuts and languagc.j But we may even n<}W dis- 


* This form of name points us 
to the time of the production of the 
Butras, ,to ViKsya. [It is found in 
Taitt. 7 \r., i. 7. 2, as patronymic of 
a Paiichaparna.] ^ 

tSiUihotra’s specialty is here 
veterinary medicine (liis name itself 
sifrnifics ‘horse’) ; that of Vdtsyd- 
yana the ars amandi. Of the for¬ 
mer’s work there are in London two 
different recensions ; see Dietz, 
Analerta Medica, p. 153 (No. 63) and 
p. 156 (No. 70). ^According to Sir 
H. M. Elliot’s Bill. Index to the Hist, 
of Mnh. hid., p. 263, a work of the 
kind by this author was translated 
into Arabic in a.d. 1361. The 
Kdma-Siitra, also, of Vdtsyifyana, 
which by Madhusddaiia Sarasvati in 
the Prasthilna - bheda is expressly 
classed.with Ayur-Veda, is still ex¬ 
tant. This work, which, judging 
from the account of its contents given 
by Aufrecht in his Catedogus, p. 215 
ff'., is of an extremely interesting 
character, appeals, in majorem glori- 
a»i,tomost imposing ancientauthori- 
ties—namely, Audddlaki, Svetaketu, 
Babhravya Piliiclutla, Gonardiya (t.e., 
Patapijali, author of the Mahdbhd- 
shya ?), Gonikdputra, &,c. It is also 
cited by Subandhu, ,a”d Saipkara 
himself is said to hare written a 
commentary on it; see Aufrecht, 
Catalogue, p. 256*. 


+ This was rightly insisted ui>on 
by Bentley in opposition to Cole- 
brookc, who had adduced, as an 
argument to prove the age of Ya- 
riha-Mihira, the circumstance that 
he is mentioned in the Pahehatantra 
(this is the same passage which is 
also referred to in the Vikrama- 
Charitra; see Roth, Joum. Asiat., 
Oct. 1845, p. 304.) [Kern, it is true, 
in his Pref. to the Bpih. Samhita, 
pp. 19,20, pronouncesverj'decidedly 
against this objection of Bentley's, 
but wrongly, as it seems to me; for, 
according to Benfey’s researches, 
the present text of the Pahehatantra 
is a very late production; cf. pp. 
221, 240, above.] 

According to Tumour, Mahd- 
vanea, p. 254, note, the medical 
work there named in^the text, by the 
Singhalese king Buddhaddsa (a.d. 
339), entitled Sdrattha-Sapigaha, is 
still in existence (in Sanskj-it too) in 
Ceylon, and is used b^ the native 
medical practitioners; see on this 
Davids in Ihe Transactione of the 
Philol. Society, 1875, pp. 76, 78. 

X The Tibetan ’I'andjur, according 
to the accounts given of it, contains 
a considerable number of medical 
writings, a circumstance not with¬ 
out importance Jor their chronology, 
Thus, Csoma Korosi in the Jottrn. 
As. Soc. Beng., January 1825, gives 
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miss, as belonging to the realm of dreams, tlie nai've views 
that have quite recently been advanced as to the age, for 
example, of the work bearing Su^ruta’s name.* In lan^age 
and style, it and the works resembling it with which I 
am acquainted manifestly exhibit a certain affinity to the 
wi’itings of Varaha-Mihira.^ “If then”—here I make 
use of Stenzler’sf words—“internal grounds should render 
it probable that the system of medicine expounded in 
Sulruta has borrowed largely from the Greeks, there would 
be nothing at all surprising in such a circumstance so far 
as chronology is affected by But in the mean¬ 

time, no such internal grounds whatever appear to exist: 
on the contrary, there is much that seems to tell against 
the idea of any sucli Greek inffuence. In the first p^ace, 
the Yavanas are never referred to as autborities; and 
amongst the individuals enumerated in the introduction 
as contemporaries of Sui?ruta,:|; there is not one whose name 
has a foreign sound.§ Again, the cultivation of medicine 


the contents of a Tibetan work on 
medicine, which ia put into the 
mouth of Hdkyamnni. and, to all 
iipQearnnce, ia a translation of Su- 
( 4 ruta or some similar work. 

* *To wit, by Vullers and Hessler ; 
by the former in an esaav on Indian 
medicine in the periodical Janus, 
edited hy Henschel ; by the latter in 
the preface to his so-called fransla- 
tion of Sui 5 rutM [1844-50]. 

The Ciiaraka - Saiphitd has 
rather higher preten-sioiis to anti¬ 
quity ; its prose here and there re¬ 
minds us of tiie style of the f^rauta- 
Sdtras. 

t From his examination of Vul- 
lers’s view iu the following number 
oijanns, ii.^53. I may remark here 
that Wilson’s words, also quoted by 
Wise in ihe Preface to his System of 
Hindu Medicine (Calc. 1845), p. 
xviij'have been utterly misunder¬ 
stood by Vullers. Wilson fixes “ as 
the most modern limit of our con¬ 
jecture ” the ninth or tenth century,” 
t.c., A.D., but Vtill^s takes it to be 
B.O. ! ! [Of. now Wilson’s Works, 
iii. 273, ed. Rost.] 

307 This is evidciitly Roth's opinion 


also (see Z. I). M. G., xxvi. 441, 
1872). Here, after expressing a 
wish that Indian medicine might be 
thoroughly dealt with by competent 
scholars, he adds the remark, tliat 
“only a comparison of the prin¬ 
ciples of Indian with those of Greek 
medicine can enalilc us to judge of 
the origin, age, and value of the 
former;” and then further on (p. 
448), apropos of Giiaraka’s'injutic- 
tioiis as to the duties of the piiysi- 
cian fo his patient, he cites some 
remarkably coincicient expre.s.sions 
from tlie oath of the Asklepiads. 

t Hessler, indeed, does not per¬ 
ceive that they are proper names, 
but translatos the words straight ofiT. 

§ Witli the single exception per¬ 
haps of Paushkaldvata, a name 
which at least seems to point to the 
North-West, to Ileoxfkawru. [We 
are further pointed to the North- 
West of India (cf. the Kay^iffOoXoi) 
by the name of Blmradvilja Kapi- 
slithala in the Charaka-Sanihitd, 
which, moreover, assigns to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the HImavant {pdrhe 
Jlimavatah subhe) that gathering 
of sages, out of which came the 
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is by Susruta himself, as well as by other writers, expressly 
assigned to the city of Ka^l (Benares)—in the period, to 
be sur(‘. of the mythical king Divodasa Dhanvantari,* an 
incarnation of iJhanvantari, the physician of the gods. 
And lastly, the weights and measures to be used by the 
physician are expressly enjoined to be either those em¬ 
ployed in Magadha or those current in Kalinga; whence we 
may fairly presume that it was in these eastern provinces, 
wliich never came into close coiita(;t with the Greeks, that 
medirine received its special cultivation 

Moreover, considerable critical doubts arise as to the 
autlienticity of the existing texts, since in the case of some 
of tliern we find several recensions cited. Tims Atri, whoso 
wort' a’>])ears to have altogether perished, is also citffed as 
laghV-AUi. hrihad-Atii: Atreya, similarly, as hrihad-Aireya, 
rriddha - Atr<wa, madhyama - Atreya, kivayn ; 

Susiruta, Aso as iruAfAa-Susruta; Vagbhata, also as vriddlui- 
Vilgbhata; llarita, also as vriddka-ltiknia. \ Bhoja, also as 
mA(/Aa-Bhoja—a state of things to which we have an exact 
parallel in the c-ase of the astronomical Siddhantas (see pp. 
258, 259, and Oolebrooke ii. 391, 392), and also of the legal 
literature. The number of medical works and authors is 
extraordinarily large. The former are either systen;s 
embracing the whole domain of the science, or highly 
special investigations of single topics, or, lastly, vast co'hi- 
pilation.s ])repift'ed in modern times under the patronage of 
kings an(l ja-inces. The sum of kijowledge embodied in 
their contents appears I’eally to be most respectable. Many 
of the statements on dietetics and on the origin and diag¬ 
nosis of diseases bc.speak a very keen observation. In 
surgery, too, the Indians seem to have attaine^jl a special 

instruction of Bhnradvitja l)y tridra. expressly termed Vdhiktt-I)hi8h.')j. 
Again, Agriive4a is himself, ibid,, i. W'e have already met witfi his name 
13 corum., de8cril)ed us Chdndrabhii- (p. 153 above) amongst tiie teachers 
pm, atiti so. probably (cf. gana ‘ba- of the Aiharva-Pari^ishprs.] 

Imidi' to Pilnmi, iv. i, 45) associ- * Susruta is himself said, in the 
Hied with ti)c Ohandrabha>>a, one of introduction, to have been a disbiple 
the great rivers of tlie Panjiih. And of his. This assertion may, how- 
lasily, there is also mentioned, ibid.f ever, rest simply on a confusion of 
i. 12, iv, 6, an ancient physician, this Dlianvantari with the Dhan- 
Kilhkdyana, probably the ^ .mkah or vanbyfi who is given tts one of the 
Katka of the Arabs (see licinaud, ‘nine‘ferns’of Vikrama’s court. 
M^. aur I'Jnde, p. 314 ff.), who is 
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proficiency, 308 and in this department European surgeons 
might perhaps even at the present day still learn some¬ 
thing from them, as indeed they have already borrowed 
from them the operation of rhinoplasty. The information, 
again, regarding the medicinal properties of minerals (especi¬ 
ally precious stones and metals), of plants, and animal sub¬ 
stances, and the chemical analysis and decomposition of 
these, covers certainly much that is valuable. Indeed, the 
branch of Materia Medica generally appears to be handled 
with great predilection, and this makes up to us in some 
measure at least for the absence of investigations in the 
hold of natural science. 3 ®® On the diseases, &c., of horses 
and elephants also there exist very special monographs. 
Eor the rest, during the last few centuries me<lical science 
has suffered great detriment from the increasing prevalence 
(jf the notion, in itself a very ancient one, that diseases are 
but the result of transgressions and sins committed, and 
from the consequent very general substitution of fastings, 
alms, and gifts to the Brahmans, for real remedies.—An 
excellent general sketch of Indian medical science is given 
in Dr. Wise’s work. Commentary on the Hindu System of 
Medicine, which appeared at Calcutta in 1845.3^° 

^ The influence, which has been already glanced at, of 
Hindu medicine upon the Arabs in the first centuries of 
the Hijra was one of the very highest significance; and 
the Klialifs of Bagdad caused a considerEPble number of 
works upon the subject to be translated.* How, as Ara- 

See now as to this Wilsou, the editor, it makes but slow pro- 
TVor/rs, iii. 3S0 fF., ed. Rost. gress. (Part 2, 1871, breaks off at 

Of. the remarks in note 300 on adhy. 5.) It furnished the occasion 
the vidyds and the vaidyaka. for Roth’s already mentioned mono- 

New ecT. i860 (London). Cf. graphonCharaka,inwhicl^hecom- 
alao two, unfortunately short, papers municates a few sections of the 
by Wilson On the Medical and Sur- work, iii. 8 (‘How to become a doc- 
cO'al ISciev^e of the Hindus, in vol. i. tor’) and i. 29 (‘The Bungler’) in 
of his Essays on Sansknt Literature, translation. From the Bhela-Sagi- 
collected by Dr. Rost (1864, Works, hitd (see note 301 above), Burnell, 
vol. iii.). Up to the present only in his Ehm. of S. Ind. Pal., p. 94, 
Susruta has been published, by quotes a verse in a way (namely, as 
Madhusudana Gupta (Calc. 1835-36, 31, 4) which clearly indicates that 
new ed. 1868) and by Jivduanda he had access to an entire work of 
Vidydsagara (1873). An edition of this name. 

Oharaka has been begun by Gafigd- * See Gildemeister, Script. Arab. 
dhara KavirtQa •(Calc. 1868-69), tiereiia pp. 94-97. [Fliigel, 

but unfortunately, being weighted following the Fibrist al-uUm in Z. 
with a very prolix commentary by D. M. 0 ., xi. 148 ff., 325 ff, (1857).] 
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T3ian medicine constituted the chief authority and guiding 
principle of European physicians down to the seventeenth 
century, it directly follows—just as in the case of astro¬ 
nomy—that the Indians must have been held in higli 
esteem by these latter; and indeed Charaka is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Latin translations of Avicenna (Ibn Sina), 
Ehazes (A 1 Easi), and Serapion (Ibn Serabi) * 

Besides Ayur-veda, medicine, the Hindiis specify tliree 
other so-called Upavedas— Dhanur-vcda, Gdndharva~veda, 
and Artha-sdstra, i.e,, the Art of War, Music, and the For¬ 
mative Arts or Technical Arts generally; and, like Ayur¬ 
veda, these terms designate the respective branches of 
lit r.- ire at large, not particular works. 

As teacher of the art of war, Vi^vamitra is mentfencd, 
and*the contents of his work are fully indicated ; the 
name Bharadvaja also occurs.^^^ But of this branch of 
literature hardly any direct monuments seem to have been 
preserved.t Still, the Kiti-Sastras and the Epic comprise 
many sections Ixiaring quite specially upon the science of 
war; and the Agni-Puranh, in particular, is distinguished 
by its very co])ious treatment of the subject.®*^* 

Music was from the very earliest times a favourite pur¬ 
suit of- the Hindus, as we may gather from the numerojis 
allusions to musical instruments in the Vedic literature; 
but its reduction to a methodical system is, of course* of 
later date. Possibly the Nata-Sutras mentioned in Panini 
(sec above, p. 197) may have contained something of the 


* See Royle On the Antiquity of 
Hindu Medicine, 1838. 

By Miidhustidana Saraavati in 
the Pragtliana-bheda, 1 . St., i. lO, 
21 , 

312 Where Bharadvttja can appear 
in such a position, I am not at pre¬ 
sent aware; perhaps we ought to 
read Bhitradvilja, i.e., Drona ? 

t With tlie exception of some 
works on the rearing of horses and 
elephants, which may perhaps be 
classed here, although they more 
properly belong to medicine. 

SI8 Kfimandakiya Niti-^dstra 
in nineteen chaps., to whifli. his espe¬ 
cially applies, has been publ ished by 


Rdjendra Ldla Mitra in the Bill. 
Jnd. (1849-61), with extracts, which, 
however, only reach as far as the 
ninth chap., from th8 commentary 
entitled ‘ Upddhydya - nirapekshd ; ’ 
in style and matter it reminds us of 
the Bfihat-Saiphitit of Vardha-Mi- 
hira. A work of like title and sub¬ 
ject was taken to Java by the Hin¬ 
dis who emigrated thither, see I. 
St., iii. 145 ; but whether this emi¬ 
gration actually took place so‘early 
as the fourth century, as Rdj. L. 
M. supposes, is still very question¬ 
able. 

See Wilso% ‘ #n the Art oj 
War' (Works, iv. 290 ff,). 
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kind, since music was specially associated with dancing. 
The earliest mention of the names of the seven notes of the 
musicdl scale occurs, so far as we know at present, in the 
so-called Vedangas—in the Chhandas and the ^iksha; 

and they are further mentioned in one of the Atharvo- 
panishads (the Garhha), which is, at least, not altogether 
modern. As author of the Gandharva-veda,* of a 
treatise on music, Bharata is named, and, besides him, also 
l^vara, Pavana, Kalinatha,®^'^ Narada;®^® but of these the 
only existing remains appear to be the fragments cited in 


See on this 7 . St., viii. 259-272. 
The designation of the seven notes 
by th»’ initial letters of their names 
is also found here, in one recension 
of the text at least, ibid., p. 256. 
According to Von Bcthlen, Una alle 
Indien, ii. 195 (1830), and Benfey, 
Jndien, p. 299 (m Ersch and Oruber's 
Encyclopa-die, vol. xvii., 1840), this 
notation passed from the Hindds to 
the Persians, and from these again 
to the Arabs, and was introduced 
into European music by Guido d* 
Arezzo at the beginning of the ele¬ 
venth century. Corresponding to 
the Indian ga ri ga mapa dha ni we 
havt! in Persian, along with the de¬ 
signation of the notes by the first 
seven letters of the alphabet (A—G), 
the scale da re mi fa sa la be ; see 
Richardson and Johnson’s Pera. 
Diet. 8. V. Duir i mufagsal. —Docs the 
word gamma, * gamut,’ Er. gamme, 
which has been in use since the time 
of Guido d’Arezzo to express the 
musical scale,, itself come from the 
equivalent Sanskrit term grdma 
(PrJkr. gdma), and so exhibit a direct 
trace of the Indian origin of the 
seven notes? See 1 Aid wig Geiger’s 
precisely opjiosite conjecture in his 
Ursprungder Sprache, i. 458 (1868). 
The usual explanation of the word 
is, of course, that it is derived from 
the r (gamma) which designates the 
first 6f the twenty - one notes of 
Guido’s scale, and which was 
“known and ^,1 oomtnon, if not uni¬ 
versal, use for iTiore than a cen¬ 
tury before his time; ’’ see Ambros, 


Geachichte der Musik, ii. 151 (1864). 
“ There being already a G and a g in 
the upper octaves, it was necessary 
to employ tlie equivalent Qreelrletter 
for the corresponding lowest note.” 
The necessity for this is not, how¬ 
ever, so very apparent; but, rather, 
in the selection of this term, and 
again in its direct employment in the 
sense of ‘ musical scale ’ a remini- 
fecence of the Indian word may ori¬ 
ginally have had some influence, 
though Guido himself need not have 
been cognisant of it. 

816 tljjg ,jot merely in the 
Sikshi attributed to Piinini, but in 
the whole of the tracts belonging to 
this category ; see my Essay on the 
Pratijni-Sutra, pj). 107-109; Haug, 
Accent, p. 59. 

* This title is derived from the 
Qandharvas or celestial ninsicians. 

This name is also written Kalli- 
iidtlia (Kapila in Laasen, I. AK., 
iv. 832, is probably a luLstake), l>y 
Sir W. Jones, On the Mug'ical Modca 
of the Hindus in As Res., lii. 329, 
and by Aufrecht, Catalogue, p. 210*. 
Biihler, however, Oatal. of M 8 S. 
from Guj., iv. 274, has the spelling 
given in the text. But, at any rate, 
instead of Pavana, we must read 
‘ Hainimant, son of Pavana.’ Fot 
Bharata, see above, p. 231.* 

See the data from the Nd- 
rada-S.ksbd in Haug, Ueberdcs Weacn 
dfs Ved. Accents, p. 58. The ‘gan- 
dharva Nj^irada’ is probaVily origi¬ 
nally only Cloud personified ; see 
7 . St., i. 204, 483, ix. 2, 
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the scholia of the dramatic literature. Some of these 
writings were translated into Persian, and, perhaps even 
earlier, into Arabic. There are also various modern 
works on music. The whole subject, however, has been 
but little investigated.®^® 

As regards the third Upaveda, Artha-^dstra, the Hindus, 
as is well known, have achieved great distinction in the 
technical arts, but less in the so-called formative arts. 
The literature of the subject is but very scantily repre¬ 
sented, and is for the most part modern. 

Painting, in the first place, appears in a very rudiment¬ 
ary stage. Portrait-painting, for which perspective is not 
required, seems to have succeeded best, as it is frequently 
alluded to in the dramas.®^®* In Sculpture, on the con¬ 
trary, no mean skill is discernible.®®® Among the reliefs 
carved upon stone are many of great beauty, especially 
those depicting scenes from Buddha’s life, Buddha being 
uniformly represented in purely human shape, free from 
mytliological disfigurement.—There exist various books of 


Besides Sir W. Jones, 1 . c., see 
also Patterson in vol. ix. of the Ah. 
lies., Lassen, J. AK., iv. 832, and 
more particularly tho special notices 
in Aufrecht’s Catalogue pp. 199-202. 
►SaiTigadcva, author of the Sangi- 
taratndkara, cites as authorities 
Ahhinavagupta, Kirtidhara, Kohala, 
Somesvara; he there treats not only 
of music, especially singing, but also 
of dancing, gesticulation, &c. 

319 a modern painting, see my 
Essay, Ueher Kri»hna '8 Gcburtsfest, 
p. 341 ff.—It is noteworthy that the 
accounts of ‘ the manner of origin 
of the production of likenesses ’ 
at the close of Tiirandtha’s hist, 
of Buddhism (Schiefner, p. 278 
ff.) expressly point to the time 
of Asoka and Ndgdrjuna as the 
most flourishing epoch of the Ya- 
ksha and Ndga artists. In an ad¬ 
dress recently delivered to the St. 
Petersburg Academy (seo the Bul¬ 
letin of 25th Nov. 1875), Schiefner 
communicated from the Kdgyur 
some * Anecdotes of Indian Artists, ’ 


in which, among other things, special 
reference is made to the Yavanas as 
excellent painters and craftsmen. 
On pictorial representations of the' 
fight between Kansa and Krishna, 
see the data in the Mahdhhdshya, I, 
St., xiii. 354, 489 ; and on likenesses 
of the gods for sale in Pdnini’s time, 
Goldstucker's Pdriini, p. 228 ff.; 1 . 
St., V. 148, xiii. 331. 

320 Through the recent researches 
of Fergusson, Cunningham^ and Leit- 
ncr the question has been raised 
whether G-reek influence was not 
here also an important factor. Highly 
remarkable in this regard i^ye, for 
example, the parallels between an 
image of the sun-god in his car on a 
column at Buddhagayii and a well- 
known figure of Phoebus Apollo, 
shown in Plato xxvii. of Cunning¬ 
ham’s ArchcEological Survey of India, 
vol. iii. 97 (1S73). The same type 
is also exhibited on a coin of the 
Bactrian king Plato, l«rf,el;J*de8cribed 
by W, S. W. Vaux in the Numtam. 
Chronicle, xv. 1-5 (1875), 

S 
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instructions and treatises on the subject: according to 
the accounts given of them, they deal for the most part 
with single topics, the construction of images of the gods, 
for example; but along with these are others on geometry 
and design in general. 

A far higher degree of development was attained by 
Architecture, of which some most admirable monuments 
still remain: it received its chief cultivation at the hands of 
the Buddhists, as these required monasteries, topes (stupas), 
and temples for their cult. It is not, indeed, improbable 
that our Western steeples owe their origin to an imita¬ 
tion of the Buddhist topes. But, on the other hand, in the 
mpst ancient Hindu edifices the presence of Greek influ¬ 
ence is unmistakable.®^ (See Benfey, Indien, pp. 300- 
305.) Architecture, accordingly, was often systematically 


Kg., also in Vartiha-Miliira’s 
Brihat - Saiphitd, one chapter of 
■which, on the construction of statue's 
of the gods, is communicated from 
Albin'iui by Reinaud in his 
aur Vlnde, p. 419 S. See also I. St., 
xiii. 344-346. 

in the fifth vol., which has 

i, just appeared, of his Archaeological 
Survey of India, p. 185 flf., Cunning¬ 
ham distinguishes an Indo-Persian 
style, the prevalence of which he 
assigns to the period of the Persian 
supremacy over the valley of the 
Indus(500-330), and three Indo-Qre- 
cian styles, of which the Ionic pre¬ 
vailed in Takshila, the Corinthian in 
Gandhtirr, and the Doric in Kash¬ 
mir. Riijendra LiUa Mitra, it is true, 
in vol. i. of his splendid work, The 
Antiquities of Orissa (1875), holds 
out patriotically against the idea of 
any Greek influence whatever on the 
development of Indian architecture, 
&;c. (At p. 25, by the way, my con¬ 
jecture as to the connection between 
the Asnra Maya, Turamaya, and 
Ptolemaioa, see above, p. 253, I. St., 

ii. 234, is stated in a sadly distorted 
form.) I ooking at his plates, how¬ 
ever, we hav8 a distinct suggestion 
of Greek art, for example, in the two 


fouutain-nymphs in Plate xvi.. No. 
46; while the Bayadere in Plate 
xviii.. No. 59, from the temple of 
Bhuvanesvara, middle of seventh 
century (p. 31), seems to be resting 
her right hand on a dolphin, beside 
which a Cupid (?) is crouching, and 
might therefore very well be an imi¬ 
tation of some representation of 
Venus. (Cf. Riij. L. M., p. 59.) 

882 ipjjjj, mean that the 

Indians were not acquainted with 
stone-building prior to the time of 
Alexander—an opinion which is 
confuted by Cunningham, 1 . c., iii. 
98. The painful minuteness, indeed, 
with which the erection of brick- 
altars is described iu the Vedic sac¬ 
rificial ritual (cf.the ^ulva-Sfitras) 
might lead us to suppose that such 
structures were still at that time 
rare. But, on the .one hand, this 
would take us back to a ra\ich earlier 
time than we are here speaking of; 
and, on the other, this scrupulous 
minuteness of description may 
simply be due to the circumstance 
that a specifically sacred structure 
is here in question, in connection 
with which, therefore, every single 
detaif was of direct Consequence. 
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treated a considerable number of such 

works cited, some of which, as is customary in India, pnr- 
port to proceed from the gods themselves, as from Vii^vakar- 
man,®2* Sanatkumdra, &c. In the Samhita of Varaha-Mihira, 
too, there is a tolerably long chapter devoted to architec¬ 
ture, though mainly in an astrological connection. 

The skill of the Indians in the production of delicate 
woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, the working of 
metals and precious stones, the preparation of essences,®^ 
and in all manner of technical arts, has from early times 
enjoyed a world-wide celebrity: and for these subjects also 
we have the names of various treatises and monographs. 
Mention is likewise made of writings on cookery and ewBry 
kind Qf requirement of domestic life, as dress, ornaments, 
the table; on games of every description, dice,* for ex- 

See Lassen, I. AK., iv. 877. The art of perfumery appears 

lidm Rdz’s Essay on tlic Architecture to have been already taught in a 
of the Hindus (1834) is specially special Sdtra at the time of the 
based on the Mdnasdha in fifty-eight JBhdsbya; cf. the observations in /. 
adhydyas. presumably composed in St.y xiii. 462, on chdndanagandhika, 
S. India (p. 9). Mdyamata (Maya’s Pd^. iv, 2. 65; perhaps the Sdmastam 
system, on which see llaj. L. M., {*ndma idstram,’ Kaiyata) lihdsbya 
Notices, ii. 306), Kdi^yapa, Vaikhd- to Pdn. iv. 2. 104, belongs to this 
iiasa, and the Saialddhikdra ascribed class also. 

to Agastya, were only secondarily * In/. i-10 ,1 have translated^ 
consulted. The portion of the Agni- doubtless incorrectly, the expression 
Purdna published in ^e Bibl. Jnd. chatuhshashti-kald-fdsira (cited in 
treats, ini. al., of the building of the Prasthdna-bheda as part of the 
houses, temples, &c. The liatha- Artha-^dstm) by‘treatise on chess,’ 
Sutra and the Vdstu-Vidyd are given referring the 64 kalds to the 64 
by Saflkha (Schol. on Kdt.y., i. i. squares of the chess-board; whereas, 
11) as the special rules for the ratha- according to As. Res. i. 341 (Schlegel, 
kdra. The word Sutra-dhdra, ‘mea- Riflex. sur VRtvde des Laugues Asiat., 
suring-line holder,’ ‘builder,’ signi- p. 1x2), it signifies ‘treatise on the 
fies at the,same time ‘stage-man- 64 arts’? In the Dasakumdra, 

ager;’ and here perhaps we have to however (p. 140, ed. Wilson), the 

think of the temporary erections chatukshashti-kcUdgama is expressly 
that were required for the actors, distinguished from the Artha-idstra. 
spectators, &c., during the perform- —See an enumeration of the 64 
ance of dramas at the more import- kalds, from the 6iva-tantrain Rddhd- 
aut festivais. In this latter accept- kdntadeva’s ^abda-kalpa-druma, s. 
ation, indeed, the word might also v. [On the game of Chatur-anga 

possibly refer to the Nata- 5 iiira«, see now my papers in the Monats^ 

the observance of which had to be ber. dcr Jierl, Acad., 1872, pp. 60 
provided for by the Sutra-dhdra f ffi, 502 ff.; 1873, p. 705 ff’.; 1874, 
See above, pp. 198, 199. p. 21 ff ; and also Dr, Ai^ van der 

*** On a Vi 4 va-kiu•ma-prak^jl 5 a and Linde’s beautiful wo<c, Vesehichte 
a Vidvakarmiya-^ilpa, see Rdjendra dcs Schachspiels (1874, 2 vols.). 

Ldla Mitra, Notices of Sansk. MSS.^ 
ii. 17, 142. 
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ample; nay, even on the art of stealing—an art which, 
in fact, was reduced to a regular and complete system [cf. 
Wilson, Dasakum., p, 69, on Karnfsuta, and Hindu Theatre, 
i. 63]. A few of these writings have also been admitted 
into the Tibetan Tandjur. 


From Poetry, Science, and Art, we now pass to Law, 
Custom, and Eeligious Worship, which are all three com¬ 
prehended in the term ' Dharma/ and whose literature is 
presented to us in the Dlmmia-Sdstras or Smriti-^dstras. 
The connection of these works with the Grihya-Sutras 
of Vedic literature has already been adverted to in the 
introduction (see pp. 19, 20), where, too, the conjecture 
is expressed that the consignment of the principles of 
law to writing may perhaps have been called forth by 
the growth of Buddliism, with the view of rigidly and 
• securely fixing the system of caste distinctions rejected by 
the new faith, and of shielding the Brahmanical polity gene¬ 
rally from innovation or decay. In the most ancient of 
these works, accordingly—the Law-Book of Ifanu —wo en¬ 
counter this Brahmanical constitution in its full perfection. 
The Brahman has now completely attained the goal from 
which, in the Brahmanas, he is not very far distant, and 
stands* as the born representative of Deity itself; while, 
upon the other hand, the condition of the ^udra is one 
of t];ie utmost wretchedness and hardship. The circum¬ 
stance that the Yaidehas and the Liclihavis (as Lassen, no 
doubt rightly, conjectures for Nichhivis) are here num- 
.bered among the impure castes, is — as regards the 
former — certainly a sign that this work is long pos¬ 
terior to the Satapatha-Brahmana, where the Vaidehas 
appear as the leading representatives of Brahmanism. The 
positioli allotted to this tribe, as well as to the Lichhavis, 
may, perhaps, further be connected with the fact that, ac¬ 
cording to Buddhist legends, the Vaidehas, and especially 
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this Liclihavi family of them, exercised a material influ¬ 
ence upon the growth of Buddhism, The posteriority of 
Manu to the whole body of Vedic literature appears, 
besides, from many other special indications; as, for in¬ 
stance, from the repeated mention of the several divisions 
of this literature ; from the connection which subsists with 
some passages in the Upanishads; from the completion of 
the Yuga system and the triad of deities; as well as, 
generally, from the minute and nicely elaborated distribu¬ 
tion and regulation of the whole of life, which are here 
presented to us. 

I have likewise already remarked, that for judicial pro¬ 
cedure proper, for the forms of justice, the connecting link 
is wanting between the Dharma-Sastra of Manu and Vtidic 
literature. That this code, however, is not to be regarded 
as the earliest work of its kind, is apparent from the very 
nature of the case, since the degree of perfection of the 
judicial procedure it describes justifies the assumption 
that this topic had been frequently handled before.* The 
same conclusion seems, morebver, to follow from the fact 
of occasional direct reference being made to the views of 
predecessors, from the word ‘ Dharma-Sastra ’ itself being 
familiar,t as also from the circumstance that Patamjali,. 
in his Mahabhashya on Panini, is acquainted with works 
bearing the name of Dharma-Siitras.^^'^ Whether remains 
of these connectfng links may yet be recovered, is, for the 
present at least, doubtful.^ For tliQ domestic relations 
of the Hindus, on the contrary—for education, marriage, 
household economy, &c.—it is manifestly in the Grihya- 
Sutras that we must look for the sources of the Dharma- 
Sastras; and this, as I have also had frequent .occasion 


* See Stenzler in 7 . St., i. 244 ff. 

+ Yet neither circumstance is 
strictly conclusive, as, considering 
the peculiar composition of the 
work, the several passages in ques¬ 
tion might perhaps be later addi¬ 
tions. 

See now on this 7 . St., xiii. 

458,459- , , 

J Allusions to judicial cases are of 
very rare occurrence witfiin the 
range of Vedic literature; but where 
they do occur, tljcy mostly agree 


with the precepts of Manu. So 
also, for example, averse iiwYdska’s 
Nirukti, iii. 4, concerning the dis¬ 
ability of women to inherit, which, 
besides, directly appeals to ‘ Manuh 
Svdyambhuvah.’ This is the fisst 
time that the latter is mentioned 
as a lawgiver. .[See also Siiokh. 
Grih., ii. 16; Apast., ii. 16. i, 
ed. Bilhler. On Vedic phases of 
criminal law, see BSrnfll, Pref, to 
Sdma-vidhdna-Br., p. xv. ; Lit. C. 
Jil., 1874, P- 423-] 
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to observe (pp. 58, 84, 102,143), is the explanation of the 
circumstance that most of the names current as authors of 
Grihya-Siitras are at the same time given as authors of 
Dharma-^astras * The distinction, as a commentator f re¬ 
marks, is simply this, that the Grihya-Sdtras confine 
themselves to the points^ of difierence of the various schools, 
whereas the Dharma-Sastras embody the precepts and 


obligations common to all.^®^ 


* In the case of Manu, too, there 
would seem to have existed a 
Milnava Grihya-Sdtra as its basis (?), 
and the reference to the great an- 
ce3to;r Manu would thus appear to 
be only a subsequent one (?). [This 
surmise of mine, expressed with 
diffidence here, above at pp. 19, 102, 
and in 1 . St., i. 69, has since been 
generally accepted, and will, it is 
hoped, find full confirmation in the 
text of the Mdu, Gfibyaa., which has 
meanwhile actually come to light. 
I have already pointed out one in¬ 
stance of agreement in language with 
the Yajus texts, in the word ahhini~ 
mrukta; see /. Sir., ii. 209, 210.] 
t A^drka on the Karma-pradipa 
of Kaiydyana. 

In his Hist, of Anc. Sansk. 
Lit. (1859), Max Muller gave some 
ii,ccoimt of the Dharma-Stitra of 
Apastamba, which is extant under 
the title Silmayiichdrika-Sutra. He 
also characterised three of the Dhar- 
ina-^dstras printed at Calcutta (the 
Gautama, Vishnu, and Vasishtha) 
as being Db^rma-Sdtras of a similar 
kind ; expressing himself generally 
to the efiect (p. 134) that all the 
metrical Dharma-Sdstras we possess 
are but® “more modern texts of 
earlier Sdtra-works or Kula-dharraas 
belonging originally to certain Vedic 
Chara^as.” (The only authority 
cited by him is Stenzler in I. St., i, 
232, who, however, in his turn, re¬ 
fers to my own earlier account, ibid. 
PP- 57 i 69, 143). Johantgen, in 
his tract, Ufber das Gesctzbuch des 
Manu (1863J, adopted precisely the 
same view (see, e.g., p. 113). Biihler, 
finally, in the Introduction to the 


Digest of Hindu Law, edited by 
him, jointly with R. West (vol. i., 
1867), furnished us for the first time 
with more specific information as 
to these Dharma-Stitras, which 
connect themselves with, and in 
part directly belong to, the Vedic 
ISlitra stage. In the appendix to 
this work he likewise communicated 
various sections on the law of in¬ 
heritance from the four Dharma- 
Stitras above mentioned, and that of 
Baudhdyana. He also published 
separately, in 1868, the entire 
Slitra of Apastamba, with extracts 
from Haradatta’s commentary and 
an index of ■words (1871). This 
Sfitra, in point of fact, forms (see 
above, notes 108 and 109) tw'o 
prahias of the Ap. Srauta-Siitra; 
and a similar remark applies to the 
Slitra of Baudhdyana. According 
to Biihler's exposition, to the five 
Sdtras just named have to be added 
the small texts of this class, consist¬ 
ing of prose and verse intermingled, 
which are ascribed to Usanas, Ka- 
6yapa, and Budha; and, perhaps, also 
the Smritis of Htlrita and f^afikha. 
All the other existing Smyitis, on 
the contrary, bear a more modern 
character, and are either (i) metri¬ 
cal redactions of ancient Dharma- 
Sdtras, or fragments of such redac¬ 
tions (to these belong our Manu and 
Ydjnavalkya, as well as the Smyiiis 
of Ndrada, Pard^ara, Byihaspati, 
Samvartn),—or (2) secondary redac¬ 
tions of metrical Dharma-^dstras,— 
or (3) metrical versions of the Gpibya- 
SdtraSj-^or lastly, (4) forgeries of the 
Hindd sects.—The material in vol. i. 
of Buhler and West’s work has been 
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As regards the existing text of Mann, it cannot, ap¬ 
parently, have been extant in its present shape even at 
the period to which the later portions of the Maha- 
Bharata belong. For although Manu is often cited in the 
epic in literal accordance with the text as we now have it, 
on the other hand, passages of Manu are just as often 
quoted there which, while they appear in our text, yet do 
so with considerable variations. Again, passages are there 
ascribed to Manu which are nowhere found in our collec¬ 
tion, and e^en passages composed in a totally different 
metre. And, lastly, passages also occur frequently in the 
Maha-Bharata which are not attributed to Manu at all, 
but which may nevertheless be read verbatim in our text.* 
Though we may doubtless here assign a large share of the 
blame to the writers making the quotations (we know from 
the commentaries how often mistakes have crept in through 
the habit of citing from memory), still, the fact that our 
text attained its present shape only after having been, 
perhaps repeatedly, recast, is patent from the numerous 
inconsistencies, additions, and repetitions it contains. In 
support of this conclusion, we have, further, not only the 
fabulous tradition to the effect that the text of Manu con¬ 
sisted originally of 100,000 iloJeas, and was abridged, first 
to 12,000, and eventually to 4000 dolcasi —a tradition 
which at least clearly displays a reminiscence of various 
remodellings of* the text—but also the decisive fact that 
in the legal commentaries, in addition to Manu, a Vriddha- 
Manu and a Drihan-Ma.Ti\i are direcfly quoted,J and must 
therefore have been still extant at the time of these com¬ 
mentaries. But although we cannot determine, even ap¬ 
proximately, the date wlien our text of Manu received its 
present shape, there is little doubt that its* contents. 


utilised critically, in its legal bear¬ 
ing, by Aurel Mayr, inhigwork. Das 
indische Erhrecht (Vienna, 1873); 
gee on it Lit. C. Bl., 1874, P* 
340 ff. 

* See Holtzmann, Ueler dm 
(fricclnschen Ursprung des indischen 
Thierhreiscs, p. 14. [As to Manu’s 
position in Vardha-Mihira, see Kern, 
Pref, to Bfih. Saiph., pj*. 42, 43, 
and on a Pdli edition of Manu, 
Post in 1 . St., i. 315 ff.] 


+ Our present text contains only 
2684 slokas. 

X See Stenzler, 1 . c., p. 235. 

Jobiintgen (pp. 86, 95) assumes 
as the latest limit for its composition 
the year n.c. 350, and as the earfieBt 
limit the fifth century. But this 
rests in great part upon bis further 
asBumption (p. 77) that the Brdh- 
maijae, Upanisba^s, •Slc , known 
to us are all of later date—an 
assumption which is rendered in 
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compared with those of the other Dharma-Sdstras, are, on 
the whole, the most ancient, and that, consequently, it has 
been rightly placed by general tradition * at the head of 
this class of literature. The number of these other 
Dharma-Sastras is considerable, amounting to fifty-six, 
and is raised to a much higher figure—namely, eighty— 
if we reckon the several redactions of the individual works 
that have so far come to our knowledge, and which are 
designated by the epithets laghu, madhyaTna; hrihat, 
vriddha.^'^^ When once the various texts are before us, 
their relative af?e will admit of being determined without 
great difficulty. It will be possible,t in particular, to 
characterise them according to the preponderance, or the 
entire absence, of one or other of the three constituent 
elements which make up the substance of Indian law; that 
is to say, according as they chiefly treat of domestic and 
civil duties, of the administration of justice, or of the regu¬ 
lations as to purification and penance. In Manu these 
three constituents are pretty much mixed up, but upon 
the whole they are discussed with equal fulness. The 
code of Yajnavalkya is divided into three books, accord¬ 
ing to the three topics, each book being of about the same 
extent. The other works of the class vary. 

With regard to the code of Yajnavalkya, just men¬ 
tioned—^the only one of these works which, with Manu, is 
as yet generally accessible—its posteriority to Manu fol¬ 
lows plainly enough, not only from this methodical distri¬ 
bution of its contents,T)ut also from the circumstance % that 

the highest degree doubtful by the these, however, we have still to add, 
remarks he himself makes, in agree- for example, from his Catalogue of 
ment with Muller and myself, upon MSS. from Oujardt, vol. iii,, the 
the probablh origin of the work Smyitis of Kokila, Gobhila, Sdryd- 
from a Gfihya-Sdtra of the Mdnava runa, laghu- and rricid/to-Pard^ara, 
school of the Black Yajus, as well Za,5r/m-Brihaspati,■ ^aunaka ; 
as upon jt.he various redactions it while to the colleeiive titles pur- 
has undergone, and the relation of posely omitted by him from his 
the work itself and the various list—Chaturviniati, Shattrin^at (ex- 
schools of the Yajus to Buddhism tracts from 24 and 36 Smritis), and 
(pp.^ 112, 113); see 1 . -Sir,, ii. 278, Saptarshi—wehaveprobably to add, 
279.' from the same source, the ShadaAiti 

* Which those Hindds who emi- and Sha^navati ? The Arupa-Sm^iti 
grated to Java also took with them, is also specified in the Catal. Sana. 

Biihler, 1 . c., p. 13 ffi, enu- MSS., M.W. Prov., 1874, p. 122. 
merates 78 Sfiipitis and 36 diflferent + See Stenzler, 1 . c., p. 236. 
redactions of individual Smritis,— $ See Stenzler in the Pref. to liis 

in all, a total of 114 such texts. To edition of Ydjnavolkya, pp. ix.-xi. 
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it teaches the worship of Gane^a and the planets, the execu¬ 
tion, upon metal plates, of deeds relating to grants of land, 
and the organisation of monasteries—all subjects which 
do not occur in Manu; while polemical references to the 
Buddhists, which in Manu are at least doubtful,®®® are here 
unmistakable.®®^ In the subjects, too, which are common 
to both, we note in Yajnavalkya an advance towards 
greater precision and stringency; and in individual in¬ 
stances, where the two present a substantial divergence, 
Yajnavalkya’s standpoint is distinctly the later one. The 
earliest limit we can fix for this work is somewhere about 
the second century A.D., seeing that the word Tidnaka 
occurs in it to denote ‘ coin,’ and this term, according to 
Wilson’s conjecture, is taken from the coins of Kanerki, 
who reigned until A.D. 40.* Its latest limit, on the other 
Iiand, may be fixed about the sixth or seventh century, as, 
according to Wilson, passages from it are found in in¬ 
scriptions of the tenth century in various parts of India, 
and the work itself must therefore date considerably 
earlier. Its second book reappears literally in the Agni- 
Purana; whether adopted into the latter, or borrowed 
from it, cannot as yet be determined. Of this work also 
two recensions are distinguished, the one as hrihad- 
Yajnavalkya, the other as t7'^c?A.a.-Yajnavalkya (see also 
Colebrooke, i. 103). As to its relation to the remaiifing 


380 jf by the pravrajiids in viii. 
363, Buddhist hrahmachdrinis be 
really meant, as asserted by KulMka, 
then this particular precept—which 
puts the violation of their persons 
on the same footing with violence 
done to,/‘other public women,”and 
punishes the offence with a small 
fine only—is to be taken not merely, 
as Talboys Wheeler takes it {Hist, of 
India, ii. 583), as a bitter sarcasm, 
but also as evidence that the work 
was composed at a time when the 
Buddhist nuns had already really 
deteriorated; cf. the remarks in a 
similar instance in regard to Pdijiini, 
J. St., V. 141. 

Cf. Johiintgen, pp. 112, 113. 

* See above, p. 205: tlfe same ap¬ 
plies also to the Vpiddha-Gautama 
law-book. [According to Jacobi, 


De Astrologm Indiem Originibm, p. 
14, the statement in Ydjnavalkya, 
i. 80, that coitus must take place 
^ susthc indau,’ rests upon an ac¬ 
quaintance with the Greek astro¬ 
logical doctrine of the * twelve 
houses’ (and, in fact", this is the 
sense in which the Mitdkshard under¬ 
stands the passage); so that, in his 
opinion, Ydjnavalkya (jannot bo 
placed earlier than the fourth cen¬ 
tury of our era. This interpreta¬ 
tion, however, is not absolutely 
forced upon us, as sustha might 
equally well refer to one of the 
lunar phases or mansions which 
from an early period were re¬ 
garded as auspicious for procreation 
and birth ; see Mt. *V. BL, 1873, 
p. 787.] 
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codes, Stenzler, from the preface to whose edition the 
foregoing information is taken, is of opinion that it is an¬ 
tecedent to all of them,^®2 and that, therefore, it marks the 
next stage after Mann * 

But in addition to the Bharma-^astras, which form the 
basis and chief part of the literature dealing with Law, 
Custom, and Worship, we have also to rank the great bulk 
of the epic poetry—^the Maha-Bhdrata, as well as the 
Eamayapa—as belonging to this branch of literature, since 
in these works, as I remarked when discussing them, the 
didactic element far outweighs the epic. The Maha-Bharata 
chiefly embraces instruction as to the duties of kings and of 
the military class, instruction which is given elsewhere also, 
namely, in the Niti-^astras and (apparently) in the Dhanur- 
Veda; but besides this, manifold other topics of the Hindu 
law are there discussed and expounded. The Puranas, on 
tlie contrary, chiefly contain regulations as to the worship 
of the gods by means of prayers, vows, fastings, votive 
offerings, gifts, pious foundations, pilgrimages, festivals, 
conformably to the shape which this worship successively 
assumed; and in this they are extensively supported by 
the TJpapuranas and the Tantras. 

.Within the last few centuries there has further gi'owii 
up a modern system of jurisprudence, or scientific legal 
litdl'ature, which compares and weighs, one against another, 
the different views of the authors of the IXiarma-Sastras. 
In particular, extensile compilations have been prepared, 
in great measure by the authority and under the auspices 
of various kings and princes, with a view to meet the prac- 


*** Miiller has, it is true, claimed 
(see above, note 327) for the Dharma- 
Sdstras of Vishnu, Gautama, and 
Va^isbtha *he character of Dharma- 
Slitras'; and Biihler (pp. xxi.-xxv.) 
expressly adds to the list tlie .similar 
texts attributed to Usanas, Ka^yapa, 
and .Budha, and also, though with 
a, reservation, those of Hdrlta and 
Hailkha (Vasishtha belongs pro¬ 
bably to the Drdhydya^a school of 
the Sdma-Veda, see pp. 79, 85 
—the Veda liritif which Gautama 
is likewise associated). Still, iu 


Biihler’s opinion (p. xxvii,), Maim 
and Ydjnavalkya, although only 
“versificatiops of older Sdtras,” may 
yet very well be of higher antiquity 
“than some of the Sdtra works 
which have come down to our 
times.” 

* This, to be sure, is at variance 
with i. 4, 5, where twenty different 
Dharma - S^dstra authors., are enu¬ 
merated (amongst them Ydjnaval- 
kya himself) : these two verses at e 
perhaps abater addition (?). 
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tical want of a sufficient legal code.®*® The English them¬ 
selves, also, have had a digest of this sort compiled, from 
which, as is well known, the commencement of Sanskrit 
studies dates. These compilations were mostly drawn up 
in the Dekhan, which from the eleventh century was the 
refuge and centre of literary activity generally. In Hin¬ 
dustan it had been substantially arrested by the inroads 
and ravages of the Muhammadans; * and it is only within 
the last three centuries that it has again returned thither, 
especially to Ka^i (Benares) and Bengal. Some of the 
Mogul emperors, notably the great Akbar and his two suc¬ 
cessors, Jehangir and Shah Jehanf—who together reigned 
1556-1656—were great patrons of Hindu literature. 


This brings us to the close of our general survey of 
Sanskrit literature; but we have still to speak of a very 
peculiar branch of it, whose existence only became known 
some twenty or thirty years ago, namely, the Buddlijstic 
Sanskrit works. To this end, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to premise some account of the origin of Buddhism 
itself.®®^ 


See Colebrooke’s account of 
these in his two prefaces to the 
Digest of Hindu Lmo (ijgS) and the 
2 'wo Treatises on the Hindu Lavj of 
Inheritance (1810), now in Cowell’s 
edition of the Misc. Ess., i, 461 ff. ; 
also Biihler’s Introduction, 1 . c., p. 
iii. IT. 

* This finds expression, e.g., in 
the following ^loJca of Vytiea: *‘Sam- 
jyrdpte tu kalau hdle Vindhyddrcr 
uttare stkitdh j hrdhmand yajnara- 
hitd jyotili - sdstra - pardnniuJchdn.'’ || 
“In the Kali age, the Brahmans 
dwelling north of the Tiudhya are 
deprived of the sacrifice and averse 
from Jyoti^-siistra : ” and in this 


verse from another Dharma-^ttstra ; 
“ Vindhyasya dakshi‘t}e Ihdge yatra 
Goddvari sthitd j tatra veddi cha ya- 
jnds cha bhavishyanti kalau yuge.”\\ 
“ In the Kali age the Vedas and 
sacrifices will have th^r home to 
the south of the Vindhya, in the 
region where flows the Godiivari.” 
Similar expressions occur in the 
Law-book of Atri and in the ^agan- 
mohana. 

+ As well as the latter’s son, Diira 
Shakob. 

Cf. C. F. Koppen’s excellent 
work, Die BeUgiaii, des Buddha 
(1857, 1859, 2 vols.). 
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Of the original signification of the word huddha, ‘ awak¬ 
ened ’ (sc. from error), '* enlightened,’ as a complimentary 
title given to sages in general,* I have already more than 
once spoken (pp. 27, 167). I have also already remarked 
that the Buddhist doctrine was originally of purely philo¬ 
sophical tenor, identical with the system afterviards de¬ 
nominated the Sainkhya, and that it only gradually grew 
up into a religion in consequence of one of its representa¬ 
tives having turned with it to the people.f Buddhist 
tradition has itself preserved in individual traits a remini¬ 
scence of this origin of Buddha’s doctrine, and of its poste¬ 
riority to and dependence upon the Samkhya philosophy.®^® 
Thus it describes Buddha as born at Kapila-vastu, ‘the 
abode «of Kapila,’ and uniformly assigns to Kapila, the 
reputed founder of the Samkhya system, a far earlier date. 
Again, it gives Maya-devi as the mother of Buddha, and 
here we have an unmistakable reference to the Mayi of 
the Samkhya.®®®^ Further, it makes Buddha, in his prior 
birth among the gods, bear the name ^vetaketu ®®®—a name 
which, in the datapatha-Brahmana, is borne by one of the 
contemporaries of KApya Patamchala, with whom Kapila 
ought probably to be connected. And, lastly, it distinctly 
ranks Pancha^ikha, one of the main propagators of Kapila’s 
doctrine, as a demigod or Gandharva. Of the names be- 
lon^ng to the teachers mentioned in Buddhist legend as 
contemporaries of Buddha, several also occur in Vedic 


* The name hhagavant, which is 
also applied to Buddha in particular, 
is likewise a general title of honour, 
still preserved among the Brahmans 
to designate Rishis of every kind, 
.and is bestowed very specially on 
Vishnu or Krishna; while in the 
contracted form, bhavant, it actually 
supplies the*place of the pronoun of 
the second person [/. St, ii. 231, 
xiii. 351, 352]. 

+ See /. St, L 435,436, and above, 
PP- . 

In the list of ancient gages at 
the beginning of the Charaka-Saip- 
hitii, wefind mention, amongst others, 
of a “ Qautamah Sdipkhynlj ”—an 
expression whidh the modern editor 
interprets, “ Banddhnvi^esha-Qau- 
tama-A'yiivfifctaye 1 ” But in truth 


there might perhaps actually be here 
an early complimentary allusion to 
Buddha 1 A “Piirihshir (!)bhik8hur 
Atreyak is named shortly after. 

Mdyii, however, belongs not 
to the iSiimkhy.i, but specially to 
the Veddnta doctriiie. 

'■*“ Can the legend in the Mahil- 
Bhdrata, xii. 2056, have any connec¬ 
tion herewith—to the effect that 
^vetaketu was disowned by his fa¬ 
ther Uddiilaka because of “his being 
“ mithyd- viprdn upacharan ” ?—^The 
n.ame Svetaketu further occurs 
among the prior births Of Buddha, 
Ko. 37b id Westergaiird’s Catalogui, 
p. 40; but amongst these 539 
jdtakas pretfy nearly everything ap- 
j)earB to be mentioned ! 
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literature, but only in its third or Siitra stage, c.g., Katya- 
yana, Katyayanlputra, Kaundinya, Agnive^ya, Maitraya- 
niputra, Vatsiputra,* Paushkarasadi; but no names of 
teachers belonging to the Brahmana period are found in 
these legends.^’’ This is all the more significant, as Bud¬ 
dhism originated in the same region and district to which 
we have to allot the Satapatha-Brahmana, for instance— 
the country, namely, of the Kosalas and Videhas, among 
the Sclkyas and Lichhavis. The Sakyas are the family of 
which Buddha himself came: according to the legeiid,t 
they had immigrated from the west, from Potala, a city 
on the Indus. Whether this tradition be weU founded or 
not, I am, at all events, disposed to connect them with the 
Sakayanins who are referred to in the tenth book of the 
Satapatha-Brahmana, and also with the Sakayanyas of the 
Maitrayana-Upanishad, which latter work propounds pre¬ 
cisely the Buddhistic doctrine of the vanity of the world, 
&c. (see above, pp. 97,137).^® Among the Kosala-Videhas 
this doctrine, and in connection with it the practice of 
subsistence upon alms as Pravrajaka or Bhikshu, had been 
thoroughly disseminated by Yajnavalkya and their king 
J anaka; and a fruitful soil had thereby been prepared for 
Buddhism (see pp. 137, 147, 237). The doctrines promul¬ 
gated by Yajnavalkya in the Vrihad-Aranyaka are in fact 
completely Buddhistic, as also are those of the later Athar- 
vopanishads belonging to the Yoga system. Nay, it 
would even seem as if Buddhist legend itself assigned Bud- 

* To these names in-^w<ra, which Ariana Antiq., p. 212: “ The truth 
are peculiar to Buddhist legend and of the legend may be questioned, 
the vansa of the Batapatha-Brdh- but it not improbi^bly intimates 
inana, belongs also, in the former, some connection with the Saktus or 
the name Bdriputra, Bdrikiiputra. Indo-Scythions, who were masters 

S37 Unless Buddha’s preceptor of Pattalene subsequent to the Greek 
Ardda m^y have something to do princes of Bactria.” The legend 
with the Aralhi Saujdta of the Ait. may possibly have been invented in 
Br.,vii. 22(?). The special conclusion the time of Kanerki, one of these 
to be based upon these name-syn- Saka kings, with a view to flatter 
chroiiisms is that the advent of Bud- him for the zeal he displayed on 
dha is to be set down as contempor- behalf of Buddhism, 
aneous withtthe latest offsets of the So, too, Johiintgen, Ueher das 

Brdhmana literature, i.e., with the Gesetzhuch des Manu, p. 112, refers 
Aranyakaa and older Shtras; 1 , St., the traces of Buddhistic notions 
III. 158 ff. exhibited in tha.'woi'k specially to 

•j- See Csoma Kdrdai, Journ. As. the school of the Mduavas, from 
Soc. Benf/., Aug. 1833; Wilsoii, which it sprang. 
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dha to a period exactly coincident with that of Janaka, and 
consequently of Yajnavalkya also; for it specifies a king' 
Ajata^atru as a contemporary of Buddha, and a prince 
of this name appears in the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the 
Kaushitaki-Upanishad as the contemporary and rival of 
Janaka.^'*® The other particulars given in Buddhist legend 
as to the princes of that epoch have, it is true, nothing ana¬ 
logous to them in the works just mentioned; the Ajata^atru 
of the Buddhists, moreover, is styled prince of Magadha, 
whereas he of the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the Kauslutaki- 
Upanishad appears as the sovereign of the Ka^is. (The 
name Ajata^atru occurs elsewhere also, e.g., as a title 
of Yudliishthira.) Still, there ^is the further circumstance 
that, iSi the fifth hdnda of the Satapatha-Brahmana, Bhad- 
rasena, the son of Ajata^atru, is cursed by Aruni, the 
contemporary of Janaka and Yajnavalkya (see L St., i. 
213); and, as the Buddliists likewise cite a Bhadrasena— 
at least, as the sixth successor of Ajata^atru—we might 
almost be tempted to suppose^ that the curse in question 
may have been called forth by the heterodox anti- 
brahmanical opinions .of this Bhadrasena. Nothing more 
precise can at present be made out; and it is possible that 
^ the two Ajata^atrus and the two Bliadrasenas may simply 
be namesakes, and nothing more—as may be the case also 
wit'll the Brahmadatta of the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the 
two kings of the same name of Buddhist legend.—It is, at 
any rate, significant enough that in these legends the name 
of the Kuru-Panchalas no longer occurs, either as a com¬ 
pound or separately; whilst the Pandavas are placed in 
Buddha’s time, and appear as a wild mountain tribe, living 
by marauding and plunder.* Buddha’s teaching was 
mainly fostered in the district of Magadha, which,’as an 
extreme border province, was perliaps never completely 


Highly noteworthy also is the 
peculiar agreement between Bud¬ 
dhist legends and those of the 
Vfihad-Aranyaka in regard to the 
six teachers whom Aj^ta^atru and 
Janaka had before they were in¬ 
structed by Buddha and Yajnavalkya 
respectively; *se#/. St., Hi. 156, 
157 * 

The Kurus are repeatedly 


mentioned by the Southern Bud¬ 
dhists; see/. 5 /.,iii. j6o, 161. 

* The allusion to the five Pindus 
in the introduction of the Lalita- 
Vistara (Foucaux, p. 26) is probably, 
with the whole passage in which 
it occurs, an interpolation, being 
totally irreconcilable with the other 
references to the Ffip^avas contained 
in the work. 
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brahmanised; so that the native inhabitants always re¬ 
tained a kind of influence, and now gladly seized the 
Qpportunity to rid themselves of the brahmanical hier¬ 
archy and the system of caste. The hostile allusions to 
these Magadhas in the Atharva-Samhita (see p. 147—and 
in the thirtieth book of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita ? pp. 111, 
112) might indeed possibly refer to their anti-brahmanical 
tendencies in times antecedent to Buddhism: the similar 
allusions in the Sama-Siitras,on the contrary (see p. 79),^*^ 
are only to be explained as referring to the actual flourish¬ 
ing of Buddhism in Magadlia.* 

With reference to the tradition as to Buddha’s age, tlie 
various Buddhist eras which commence with the date of 
his death exhibit the widest divergence from cach» other. 
Amongst the Northern Buddhists fourteen dift'erent ac¬ 
counts are found, ranging from B.c. 2422 to b.c. 546; the 
eras of the Southern Buddhists, on the contrary, mostly 
agree with each other, and all of them start from B.c. 544 
or 543. This latter chront>logy has been recently adopted, 
as the correct one, on the ground that it accords best with 
historical conditions, although even it displays a dis¬ 
crepancy of sixty-six years as regards the historically 
authenticated date of Chandragupta. But the Northern 
Buddhists, the Tibetans as well as the Chinese—inde¬ 
pendently altogether of their era, which may be of later 
origin than tliis particular tradition t—agree in placing 
the reign of king Kanishka, Kanerki, under whom 
the third (or fourth) Buddhist council was held, 400 
years after Buddha’s death; and on the evidence of coins, 
this Kanishka reigned down to A..D. 40 (see Lassen, I. AK, 
ii, 412,413), which would bring down the date ©f Buddha’s 
death to about the year b.c, 370. Similarly, the Tibetans 
place Nagarjuna—who, according to the Baja-taramgini, 
was contemporaneous with Kanishka—^400 y^rs after 
the death of Buddha; whereas the Southern Buddhists 
make him live 500 years after that event. Nothing like 


And on another occasion, in to the Buddhistic names of the 
the Baudhdyana - Siitra also; see mountains about . Bdjagfiha, the 
note 126. capital of Magndha, found in Mahd- 

* For other points o{, contact in Bhdrata, ii. 799.^ • 

the later Vedic literature, see pp. + Which ie met with so early aa 
129, 138 [98, 99, 151], Lassen has the seventh century A.D., in Hiuau 
dhawn attention, in I. AK.,, ii, 79, Thsang. 
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positive certainty, therefore, is for the present attain¬ 
able,®^^ J. priori, however, it seems probable that the 
council which was held in the reign of king Kanerki, and 
from which the existing shape of the sacred scriptures of 
the Northern Buddhists nominally dates, really took place 
400, and not so much as 570, years after Buddha’s death. 
It seems probable also that the Northern Buddhists, who 
alone possess these Scriptures complete, preserved more 
authentic information regarding the circumstances of the 
time of their redaction—and consequently also regarding 
the date of Nagarjuna—than did the Southern Buddhists, 
to whom this redaction is unknown, and whose scriptures 
exist only in a more ancient form which is alleged to 
have been brought to Ceylon so early as b.C. 245, and 
to have been there committed to writing about the year 
B.C. 80 (Lassen, I. AK., ii. 435).—Of these various eras, 
the only one the actual employment of which at an early 
period can at present be proved is the Ceylonese, which, 
like the other Southern eras, begins in b.g. 544. Here 
the period indicated is the close of the fourth century 
A.D. ; since the Dipavafisa, a history of Ceylon in Bali 
verse, which was written at that date, appears to make use 
of. this era, whereby naturally it becomes invested with a 
certain authority. 

If, now, we strip the accounts of Buddha’s personality 
of all supernatural accretion, we find that li'e was a king’s 
son, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
forsook his kindred in order thenceforth to live on alms, 
and devote himself in the first place to contemplation, 
and thereafter to the instruction of his fellow-men. His 
doctrine w^s,* that “ men’s lots in this life are conditioned 
and regulated by the actions of a previous existeuce^ that 
no evil deed remains without punisWent, and no good deed 
without reward. Prom this fate, which dominates the in¬ 
dividual within the circle of transmigration, he can only 


M 48 .jfop have the subsequent dis¬ 
cussions of t^ia topic by Max Miiller 
(1859), Mist..4,', S. L., p. 264 ff., by 
Westergaard (i860), Ueber Buddha's 
Todesjahr (Broslaji, 1862), and by 
Kern, Over de Jaartdling der Zuidel. 
Buddhisten (1874), bo far yielded 


any definite result; cf. my 7 , Str ., 
ii. 216; Lit. C. Bl., 1874, p. 719. 

* Though it is nowhere set forth 
in so succinct a form: it results, how¬ 
ever, as the sum and substance of 
the various legends. 
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escape * by directing bis will towards the one thought of 
liberation from this circle, by remaining true to this aim, 
and striving with steadfast zeal after meritorious action 
only; whereby finally, having cast aside all passions, 
which are regarded as the strongest fetters in this prison- 
house of existence, he attains the desired goal of complete 
emancipation from re-birth.” This teaching contains, in 
itself, absolutely nothing new; on the contrai^'-, it is en¬ 
tirely identical with the corresponding Brahmanical doc¬ 
trine ; only the fashion in w'hich Buddha proclaimed and 
disseminated it was something altogether novel and un¬ 
wonted. For while the Brahmans taught solely in their 
hermitages, and received pupils of their own caste only, he 
wandered about the country with his disciples, prefich- 
ing his doctrine to the whole people,f and—although still 
recognising the existing caste-system, and explaining its 
origin, as the Brahmans themselves did, by the dogma of 
rewards and punishments for prior actions—receiving as 
adherents men of every caste without distinction. To 
those he assigned rank in the commimity according to 
their age and understanding, thus abolishing within the 
community itself the social distinctions that birth en¬ 
tailed, and opening up to aU men the prospect of eman-' 
cipation from the trammels of their birth. This of itself 
sufficiently explains the enormous success that attended 
his doctrine: the oppressed all turned to him as their 
redeemer.J If by this alone he struck at the root of 
the Brahmanical hierarchy, he did so not less by declar- 


* Seo Schmidt, Dsanylun der 
Weise %:nd der Thor, I’ref., p. 
xxxiii. ff. * , 

t See Laseen, /. AK., ii. 440, 
441 ; Burnouf, Introd, A Vlliatoire 
du Buddhisme Indun, pp. i'52- 
212. 

+ Under these circumstances, it 
is indeed surprising that it shotild 
have been possible to dislodge Bud- 
dhism from India, The great num¬ 
bers and influence of the Brahman 
caste do not alone completely ac¬ 
count for the fact;. in 7’ropor- 
tion to the whole pev.'pVv, the Brah¬ 
mans were after all only a very small 


minority. My idea is thai the strict 
morality required by Buddhism of 
its adheronts became in the long run 
irksome to the people ; the original 
cult, too, was probably too %imple. 
The Brahmans knew hpw to turn 
both circumstances to the best ad¬ 
vantage. Krishna-worship, as they 
organised it, offered far 'more satis¬ 
faction to the sensual tastes of the 
people ; while the varioas cults of 
the ^aktis, or female deities, most 
likely all date from a time shortly 
preceding the expulsion oi the Bud¬ 
dhists from India. 


T 
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ing sacrificial worship—the performance of which was 
the exclusive privilege of the Brahmans—to be utterly 
unavailing and worthless, and a virtuous disposition and 
virtuous conduct, on the contrary, to be the only real 
means of attaining final deliverance. He did so, further, 
by the fact that, wholly penetrated by the truth of his 
opinions, he claimed to be in possession of the highest 
enlightenment, and so by implication rejected the validity 
of the Veda as the supreme source of knowledge. These 
two doctrines also were in no way new; till then, how¬ 
ever, they had been the possession of a few anchorites; 
never before had they been freely and publicly proclaimed 
to all. 

Iihmediately after Buddha’s death there was held, ac¬ 
cording to the tradition, a council of his disciples in 
Magadha, at which the Buddhist sacred scriptures were 
compiled. These consist of three divisions (Fifakas), 
the first of which—the Shtras *—comprises utterances 
and discourses of Buddha himself, conversations with his 
hearers ; while the Vhiaya embraces rules of discipline, and 
the Ahhidharma, dogmatic and philosophical discussions. 
A hundred years later, according to the tradition of the 
■Southern, but a hundred and ten according to that of the 
IsTorthern Buddhists, a second council took place at Batali- 
putra for the purpose of doing away with errors of dis¬ 
cipline which had crept in. With regard to the third 
council, the accounts of the Northern and Southern Bud¬ 
dhists are at issue. (Lassen, I. AK., ii. 232.) According 
to the former, it was held in the seventeenth year of the 
reign of A. 4 oka, a year which we have to identify with B.o. 
246—which, however, is utterly at variance with the 
equally traditional assertion that it took place 2j8 years 
after Buddha’s death, i.e., in b.c. 326. At this council the 
precefJts of the law were restored to their ancient purity, 
and it was at the same time resolved to send forth mission¬ 
aries to propagate the doctrines of Buddha. The Northern 
Buddhists, on the contrary, place the third council 400 
years after Buddha’s death, in the reign of Kanishka, one 


* This name alone might suggest 
that Buddha himself flourished in 


the Si^ra, not in the Brdhma^a, 
period. 
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of tlie Tumslika (Saka) kings of Kaskmlr, who, as we have 
seen, is established, on numismatic evidence,to have reigned 
until A.D. 40. The sacred scriptures of the Northern Bud¬ 
dhists, which are alleged to have been fixed at this council, 
are still extant, not mei-ely in the Sanskrit originals them¬ 
selves, which have recently been recovered in Nepal,* but 
also in a complete Tibetan translation, bearing the name 
Kdgyur, and consisting of one hundred volumes; t as well 
as, partially at least, in Chinese, Mongolian, Kalmuck, and 
other translations. The scriptures of the Southern Bud¬ 
dhists, on the contrary, are not extant in Sanskrit at all. 
With reference to them, it is alleged that one year after 
their arrangement at the third council, that of A^ok^ {i.c., 
in the year b.c. 245), they were brought by Mahendra, the 
apostle of Ceylon, to that island, and by him translated 


* By the British Resident there, 
B. H. Ilodgson, who presented MSS.« 
of them to the Asiatic Societies of 
Calcutta, London, and Paris. The 
Paris collection was further enriched 
in 1837 with copies which the Soc-icte 
Asiatique caused to be made through 
Hodgson’s agency. This led Bur- 
nouf to write his great work, Intro- 
duction d VUistairc du Buddhisme 
Jndicn, Paris, 1844 [followed in the 
end of 1852 by his not less important 
production, the translation of the 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi ; see I. St., iii. 
135 ff., 1864. The British Museum 
and the University Library in Cam¬ 
bridge are now also in possession of 
similar MSS. A catalogue, com¬ 
piled by, Cowell and Eggeliug, of 
the Hodgson collection of Buddhist 
Sanskfit MSS. in the possession of 
the Royal Asiatic Society has just 
appeared.] 

t Regarding the compass and con¬ 
tents of this Tibetan translation, our 
first (and hitherto almost our sole) 
information was supplied by a Hun- 
givrian traveller, Csoma Korbsi, the 
Anqiretil du Perron of this century, 
a man of rare vigour and energy, who 
resided for a very long time in Tibet, 
and who by his Tibetan grammar 
and dictionary has conquered this 


language for European science. Two 
pretty extensive works from the 
Kdgyur have already been edited 
and translated ; the Dsanylun in St. 
Petersburg by Schmidt, and the 
Bgya Cher liol Pa (Lalita-Vistara) 
in I’aris by Foucaux. [Since then 
L. Feer, especially, has rendered 
valuable service in this field by his 
TexUs tirCs du Kandjour (1864-7^ 
parts); also >Schiefner, e.y., by his 
editions jif the Vimula-frahiottara- 
ratnamdld (1858)—the Sanskrit text 
of which was subsequently edited by 
Foucaux (cf. also I.Str., i. 210 ff.)— 
and of the Bhuratcc Responsa (1875). 
Schiefner has further just issued a 
translation from the K’igyur of a 
group of Buddhist tales, under the 
title, Mahdl'dtydyana und Kihiir; 
Tschanda Pradjota. The ^inth of 
these stories contains (see ]i. vii. 26 
ff.) what is now probably the oldest 
version of the so-called ‘Philoso¬ 
pher’s Ride,’ which here, as in the 
Pafichatantra (iv. 6), is related’of 
the king himself; whereas in an 
Arabian tale of the ninth century, 
communicated in the appendix (p. 
66) and in our own m^dis^val version, 
it is told of the king’s wise coun¬ 
sellor. 
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into the native Smghalese.®^^ Not until some 165 years 
later (ie,, in b.c. 80) were they consigned to writing in 
that language, having been propagated in the interval by 
oral transmission only.^ After a further period of 500 
years (namely, between a.d. 410 and 432) they were at 
length rendered into the sacred Pali tongue (cf. Lassen, 
7 . AK., ii. 435), ill which they are now extant, and from 
which in turn translations into several of the languages of 
Parther India were subsequently made.* As to the relation 
of these scriptures of the Southern Buddhists to those of 
tlicir Northern co-religionists, little is at present known 
beyond the fact that both present in common the general 
division into three parts {SHtra, Vinaya, Ahliidhanna). 
In eltent they can hardly compare with the latter,®^® nor 
even, according to the foregoing exposition,t in authen¬ 
ticity.*^ Unfortunately but little information has as yet 


It was not the Pdli text itself, 
hut only the oral commentary (attlm- 
kathd) belonging to it, which was 
translated into Singhalese. (See the 
following notes.) So at least it is 
stated in the tradition in the Mahd- 
vansa. For the rest, it is extremely 
doubtfvd how much of the present 
Tij)itaka may have actually been in 
existence then. For if we compare 
the statements contained in the 
Bhabra missive—addressed by king 
Piyadasi to the synod of Magadha, 
which was then engaged in the ac¬ 
commodation of schisms that had 
sprung up—relative to the sacred 
texts {dhamma-paliydijdm) as they 
then Btood,*a mighty difference be¬ 
comes apparent ! See Burnouf, 
Lotus, p. 724 ff.; /. St., iii. 172 If, 
See MaluJvafisa, chap, xxxiii. 
p. 207 ; *^ai'uour, Preface, p, xxix.; 
Muir, brig. Sansk. Texts, ii. 69, 70 
(S 7 -) ; /. St., V. 26. 

* That is to say, translated back 
again (?); for this sacred language must 
be the same that Mahendra brought 
with him ? [Not the texts them¬ 
selves, only thoir interpretation {at- 
thakathd) ■vvs jiow rendered back 
again into Piili, namely, by Buddha- 
ghosha, who came from Magadha,and 
resided ca number of years in Ceylon,] 


The extent of the Pdli Tipi^aka 
^s also very considerable; see the 
accounts in Hardy’s Eastern Mona^ 
chism, pp. 167-170. On the ear¬ 
liest mention of the name Tipitaka 
in a Sanskrit inscription of Buddha- 
ghosha at Kanheri (in the Jouni. 
Bombay Br. R. A. S., v. 14), see I. 
St., V. 26. 

t If indeed the case be as here 
represented! I* can in the mean¬ 
while only report. [Unfortunately, 
I bad trusted to Lassen’s account, 
in the passage cited in the text, 
instead of referring to Tumour him¬ 
self (p2j. xxix, XXX.) ; the true state 
of the case (see the preceding notes) 
I have-set forth in 1 . St., iii. 254.] 

846 'j'ljg question which of the two 
redactions, that of the Northern or 
that of the Southern Buddhists, is 
the more original has been warmly 
debated by Tumour and Hodgson, 
(The latter’s articles on the subject 
are now collected in a convenient 
form in his Essays on Languages, 
Lit, and, Rel. of Nepal and Tibet, 
1874.) Burnouf, also, has discussed 
the question in his Lotus de la Bonne 
Loi, p. 862 fif., and has decided, in 
piincipl^no doubt rightly, that both 
possess an equal title. Compare 
here I. St., iii. 176 ff., where certain 
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T)een imparted regarding their contents, &c.* Southern 
Buddhism, however, supplies us with copious and pos¬ 
sibly trustworthy accounts of the first centuries of its 
existence, as well as of the growth of the Buddhist faith 
generally, a I’ali historical literature having grown up in 
Ceylon at a comparatively early period,^®" one of the most 
important works of which—^the Mahavahsa of Mahanama, 
composed towards A.D. 480 — has already been published, 
both in the original text and in an English version. 


doubts are urged by me against some 
of his assumptions, as also specially 
■with regard to Buddhaghosha’s 
highly significant part in the shap¬ 
ing jf the Pali Tipitaka. Kern has 
recently, in his Essay Ovtr de Jaar- 
tdling dcr znUlelijke liuddhisicn,gone 
far beyond those objections of mine ; 
but, as it seems to me, he goes fur¬ 
ther than the case recpiires ; see Lit. 
V. BL, 18 74, p. 719. At any rate, 
even fully acknowledging the part 
belonging to Buddhaghosha, it ap¬ 
pears to me now that the claim of 
the Pdli Tipitaka to superior origi¬ 
nality is, after all, far stronger than 
that of the Sanskrit texts of the 
Ufortheru Buddhists, from which, as 
from the sacred wribngs of the Jai- 
nas, it is distinguifhed, greatly to its 
advantage, by its comparative sim¬ 
plicity and brevity, Cf. also S. Beal’s 
very pertinent observations in the 
Jna. Antiq., iv. 90. 

* The most authentic information 
ns yet is to be found in the Intro¬ 
duction to G, Tumour’s edition of 
the Mahiivahaa (1835, Ceylon) and 
in the scattered essays of this scholar; 
also, though only in veiy general 
outline, in Westergaard’s Catalogue 
of the Copenhagen Indian MSS. 
(1846, Havniso), which comprise a 
tolerable number of these Pdli works, 
purchased by the celebrated llask 
in Ceylon. Clough’s writings, too, 
contain much that bears upon this 
subject: also Spiegel’s Anecdota 
Palica. Exceedingly copious infor¬ 
mation regarding Soutnern Bud¬ 
dhism is contained in a work that 
has just reached me, by II. Spence 


Hardy, Eastern Monachism, an Ac¬ 
count of the Origin, Laws, the., of the 
Order of Mendicants founded hy Go- 
tama Buddha, London, 1850^444 pp. 
The author was twenty years a Wes¬ 
leyan missionary in Ceylon, and ap¬ 
pears to have employed this time to 
excellent purpose. [This was fol¬ 
lowed in 1853 by his Manual of 
Buddhism, also a very valuable work. 
—The study of Pdli and its litera- 
turehaa recently taken a great spring, 
particularly through the labours of 
V. Fausbdll (Bhammamda, 1855 ; 
Five Jdtakas, 1861 ; Dasarathajd- 
taka, 1871 ; 'I'en Jdtakas, 1872 ; The 
Jdtaka, together with its Commentary, 
Pt. i., 1875), James de Alwis {Intro¬ 
duction to Kachchnyana’s Grammar, 
1863; Attanagaluvansa, r866), P. 
Grimblot {Extraits du Paritta, 1870), 
L. Feet {Baharasutta and others of 
these Piili-Buttas in his Textes tires 
du Kandjour, 1869 fF.), Job, Mi- 
nayeff {Pdfimokkhasutta and Vutto- 
daya, 1869; Grammaire Palic, 1874, 
liuBsian edition 1872), E. Kuhn 
{Kachchdynna'ppdkarance Specimen, 
1869, 1871 ; Beitrdgc zur Pdli-Gram- 
matik, 1875), Senart, 'Grammaire 
de Kachclulyana, 1871), il. Childers 
{KhuddaJcapdtha, 1869; Dictionary 
cf the Pdli Language, 1872-75), M, 
CoomiirnSvdmy {Suttanipdia, 1874); 
to which may be added the gram¬ 
matical writings of W. Storck (1858, 
18G2) and Fr. Miiller (1S67-69). 

a«ft Korthern Buddhism has like¬ 
wise found its historians. The 
Tibetan Tarandtfia fsee note 350) 
cites as his precursors Bha^agha^i, 
Indradatta, Kshemendrabhadra. 
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With respect now to the scriptures of the Northern 
Buddhists, the Sanskrit originals, namely—for it is these 
alone that concern us here—we must, in the first place, 
keep in view that, even according to the tradition, their 
existing text belongs only to the first century of our era; 
so that, even although there should be works among them 
dating from the two earlier councils, yet these were in 
any case subjected to revision at the third. In the next 
place, it is d priori improbable—nor is it indeed directly 
alleged—that the whole of the existing works owed their 
origin to this third council, and amongst them there must 
certainly be many belonging to a later period. And lastly, 
we must not even assume that all the works translated in 
the l^betan Kagyur were already in existence at the time 
when translations into Tibetan began to be made (in’the 
seventh century); for the Kagyur was not completed all 
at once, but was only definitively fixed after a prolonged 
and gradual growth.* From these considerations alone, 
it is abundantly plain how cautious we ought to be in 
making use of these works. But there is still more to be 
borne in mind. For even supposing the origin of the most 
ancient of them really to date from the first and second 
councils,still, to assume that they were recorded in 
writing so early as this is not only prima facie question¬ 
able, but is, besides, distinctly opposed to analogy, since we 
are expressly informed that, with the Southern Buddhists, 
the consignment to yriting only took place in the year 
B.c, 8o, long subsequent to both councils. The main pur- 
ipose of the third council under Kanishka may possibly 
just have been to draw up written records; had such 
records been already in existence. Buddhism could hardly 
liave been split up thus early into eighteen different sects, 
as we are told was the case in Kanishka’s time, only 400 
years aii;er Buddha’s death. Why, during all the eighteen 
centuries that have since elapsed no such amount of schism 
has sprung up, evidently because a written basis was then 
secured. Lastly, one important point which must not be 


■* According to Csoma Korosi, the Bhabra missive as to the dhamma' 
Tibetan translations date from the paliydydni as they then stood render 
seventh to tlib tWrteenth centuries, such a siryiposition extremely doubt- 
principally from the ninth. ful here, just as in the case of the 

The data contained in the P^li Tipitaka (see note 343). 
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lost sight of in estimating the authenticity of the existing 
Buddhist scriptures is the circumstance that the sources 
from 'wliich they were drawn were in a different language. 
True, we cannot make out with absolute certainty in what 
language Buddha taught and preached; but as it was to 
the people he addressed himself, it is in the highest degree 
probable that he spoke in the vernacular idiom. Again, 
it was in Magadha * that the first council of his disciples 
assembled, and it was doubtless conducted in the dialect 
of this country, which indeed passes as the sacred language 
of Buddhism. The same remark applies to the second 
council, as well as to the one which, according to the 
Southern Buddhists, is the third, both of which were like¬ 
wise held ill Magadha.f Mahendra, who converteci Cey¬ 
lon in the year following this third council, took with him 
to that island the Magadhf language, afterwards called 
Bali: | this, too, is the dialect in which the inscriptions of 
this period, which at least bespeak Buddhistic influence, 
are composed.^*^ At the last council, on the contrary, 
which falls some 300 years later, and at which the existing 
scriptures of the Northern Buddhists are alleged to have 


* In the old capital (Riijagyiha). 
f In the new capital (I’litaliputra). 
J That Pdli could have been de¬ 
veloped in Ceylon from an imported 
Sanskrit is altogether inconceivable. 

The edicts of Piyadasi present 
themselves to us in three distinct 
dialects. One of these, that of 
Dhauli, exhibits a number of the 
peculiarities which distinctively be¬ 
long to the Ardhamdgadhi of the 
Jainas, and the dialect designated 
Magadhl. by the Prdkrit grammari¬ 
ans. It is in it that the Bhabra mis¬ 
sive addressed to the third council 
is composed—a circumstance which 
conclusively proves that it was then 
tho official language of Buddhism, 
and, iu point of fact, MdgadhI (since 
Dhauli belongs geographically to 
this district); see I. jS<.,iii. 180, and 
my Essay on the Bhagavati of the 
Jainas, i. 396. But then, on the 
other hand, this dialect displays a 

f iarticularly marked divergence from 
’illi, the language which has come 


down to us officially under the name 
of Miigadhi, and which presents 
special features of resemblance to 
that dialect, rather, which is em¬ 
ployed in the inscriptions of Gimar. 
The queetion has therefore been raised 
whether PCili is really entitled to the 
name Mdgadhi, which in the Pali 
literature is applied to it, or whether 
it may not have received this title 
merely from motives of ecclesiastical 
policy, having reference to the sig¬ 
nificance of the land of Magadha in 
the history of Buddhism. Wester- 
gaardoven 8urmiKes( Uebayden aUcsten 
Zeiiraum der indiachen OeacMchtc, p. 
87 n., 1862) that Piili is identical 
with the dialect of Ujjayini, the 
mother-tongue of Mahendra, who 
was born there ; and Ernst Kuhn 
{Beitragc zur Pdli-Grammatik, p. 7, 
1875) adopts this opinion. But 
Pischel {Jenacr Lit. Zeit., 1875, p. 
316) and Childerdi(P#fi JDict., Pre¬ 
face, p, vii.) pronounce against it. 
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been compiled, the language employed for tliis purpose 
was not Magadhi, but Sanskrit, although not the purest, 
^he reason of this lies simply in the' locality. For this 
concludiug council was not held in Magadha, nor even in 
Hindustan at all, whose rulers were not then favourably 
disposed towards Buddhism, but in Kashmir, a district 
which—partly no doubt in consequence of its being peopled 
exclusively by Aryan tribes,* but partly also (see pp. 26, 
45, 178) because, like the Korth-West of India generall3% 
it has to be regarded as a chief seat of the cultivation of 
Indian grammar—had preserved its language purer than 
those Aryans had been able to do who had emigrated to 
India, and there mingled with the native inhabitants. 
Thosq priests,f therefore, who here undertook the compila¬ 
tion and recording in writing of the sacred scriptures were, 
if not accomplished grammarians, yet in aU probability 
sufficiently conversant with grammar to be able to write 
passable Sanskrit.]: 

Agreeably to what has just been set forth,it is in the 
highest degree risky to regard, as has hitherto been done. 


* The Greeks and Scythians were 
both too scanty in numbers, and too 
short a time in close contact with 
the natives, to exercise any influence 
in the way of modifying the lan¬ 
guage. 

t And it was evidently priests, 
educated men therefore, wh9 formed 
the third council. In the first two, 
laymen may have taken part, but 
the Buddhistic hierarchy had had 
time to develop sufficiently in the 
interval. 

J Burnouf’thinks differently, Hist, 
du Buddh,, pp. 105, 106, as also 
Lassen, I. AK., ii. 9, 491-493 [but 
see I. St., iii. 139, 179 ff], 

^ Besfde the two branches of 
Buddhistic literature discussed in 
the foregoing pages—the Piili texts 
of the Southern and the Sanskfit 
texts of the Northern Buddhists— 
there stands a third group, occupy¬ 
ing, from its original constitution, 
a kind of intermediate place between 
the other tw%—immely, the Ardha- 
milgadhi texts of the Jainas. The 
sect of the Jainas is in all probability 


to be regarded as one of the schis¬ 
matic sects that branched off from 
Buddhism in the first centuries of 
its existence. The legendary nar¬ 
ratives of the personal activity of 
its founder, Mah'lvira, not only re¬ 
fer it exclusively to the same dis¬ 
trict which Buddhism also recognises 
as its holy land, but they, moreover, 
display so close an afliuity to the 
accounts of Buddha’s ministry that 
we cannot but recognise in the two 
groups of narratives merely varying 
forms of common reminiscences. 
Another indication that the Jaina 
sect arose in this way out of Bud¬ 
dhism—although by some it has even 
been regarded as of pre-Buddhistic 
origin—is afforded by the circum¬ 
stance, amongst othera, that its sacred 
texts are styled, not Sutras, but 
An(/as, and consequently, in contra¬ 
distinction to the oldest Buddiiist 
texts, which date from the Vedio 
SMt'a period, belong rather to the 
Ailga stage, that is to say, to the 
period when the Afigas or Veddiigas, 
works posterior to the Vedic Sdtras, 
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the data yielded by a Buddhistic literature fashioned in 
this way as valid for the epoch of Buddha*himself, which 
is removed from the last council by an interval of four, 
or, if we accept the Southern chronology, of nearly six, 
centuries. Oral traditions, committed to writing in a 
different language, after such a series of years, and more¬ 
over only extant in a mass of writings that lie several 
centuries apart, and of which the oldest portions have still 
to be critically sifted out, can only be used with extreme 
caution; and dpriori the data they furnish serve, not 
so much to characterise the epoch about which they tell, 
as rather the epoch, in particular, in which tliey received 
their present shape. But however doubtful, according to 

- -——^ ^^j- 

woro produced. But there 18 a which is said to have been composed 
further circumstance which is quite by Bhadrabdhusvtimin, author of 
conclusive as to this point—namely, the Kalpa-Sdtra, a work seemingly 
that the language in which these written in the seventh centuiy, 
te.\t8 are composed, and which, ac- Lastly, there is a translation by 
cording to the scholiasts, is Ardha- Stevenson (1848) of this Kalpa- 
milgadtii, exhibits a more d(V Sdtra itself, which stands thirtieth 
veloped and considerably later in the list of the sacred texts. Cf. 
phase than the language of the also S.J. Warren, Over rfe,9odsrf«7i.'?<- 
Pdli texts, to winch, in its turn, ige en wijageerige Betjripjjcn der 
the Pdli scholia expressly apply Jainas, 1875. Thanks to G. Buhlcr's 
the designation Miigadhi. (At the friendly exertions, the Royal Library 
same time, there are also dia- in Berlin has lately acquired posses- 
lectic differences between the two.) sion of nearly all these fifty saared 
See my paper oy the Bhagavatl texts, with or without commen- 
of the Jainas, pp. 441, 373, 396 taries, and in good old MSS., so 
ff., 416, To the eleven principal that we may hope soon to be 
Afigas have to be added a large better informed regarding them.— 
number of other writings, styled But the Jainas have also a great sig- 
Vjidiiga, Milla-S'dtra, Kalpa-Siitra, nificance in connection w'ith Sanskrit 
&c. An enumeration of the entire literature, more especially for gram- 
set, showing a total of fifty works, mar and lexicography, as well as on 
consisting of about 600,000 ilokas, account of the liistoricsl and legend- 
may bg seen in Edjendra Ldla arymatter which they have preserved 
Mitra’s Notices of SansJcfit MSS., (see above, p. 214, and cf. my 
iii. 67 ff., 1874. Of these texts— paper on the Satruipjaya Mdhiitmya, 
our knowledge of the Jainas is 1858). One of their mo8t*honoured 
otherwise derived fi om Brahmanic names is that of Hemachandra, who 
sources only—all that has hitherto flourished in the time of the Gur- 
been published is a fragment of jam prince Kunnlraptlla (1088-1172). 
the fifth Afiga or Bhagavati-Siitra, Under the title Yoga-Sdstra he corn- 
dating perhaps from the first cen- posed a compendium of the Jaina 
turies of our era, edited by myself doctrines in twelve praTcdias, the 
(1866-67). In, I. St,, X. 254 ff. first four of which, treating of their 
(1867), I have also given account etliics, have recqjjtly* been edited 
of the S'&i'ya-prajnapti, or seventh and translated by Ernst WindiscU 
Updfiga-Sutra, a commentary on (Z. B. M. (?.,xxviii., 185 ff., 1874). 
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this view, are the validity and authority of these writings 
in reference to*the subjects which they have hitherto been 
taken to illustrate, they are nevertheless important, on 
the other hand, for the history of the inner development 
of Buddhism itself; though even here, of com-se, their trust¬ 
worthiness is altogether relative. For the many marvel¬ 
lous stories they recount both of Buddha himself and of 
his disciples and other adherents, as well as the extravagant 
mythology gradually developed in them, produce upon the 
whole the impression of a wild and formless chaos of fan¬ 
tastic inventions. 

Our chief object must now, of course, be to establish a 
relative chronology and order of sequence amongst these 
various writings—a task which Burnouf, whose researches 
are our sole authority on the subject,* also set himself, 
and which he has executed with great judgment and 
tolerable conclusiveness. And, first, of the Biutras, or 
accounts of Buddha himself. Brnmouf divides these into 
two classes: the simple Buirq-s, and the so-called Mahd- 
vai'pulyoL- or Mahdydna-B^ras, which he declares to be 
the more modern of the two in point of language, form, 
and doctrine. As far as the latter point is concerned, he 
is no doubt right. For, in the first place, in tbe Mahd- 
vaipulya-Sutras Buddha appears almost exclusively sur¬ 
rounded by gods and Bodlnsatt'/as (beings peculiar to the 
Buddhistic mythology); whereas in the simple Siitras it 
is human beings who mostly form his following, with 
whom gods are only now and then associated. And, in 
the second place, the simple Siitras do not exhibit any 
trace of those doctrines which are not common Buddhistic 
property, but belong to the Northern Buddhists only, as, 
for example, the worship of Amitabha, Manju^ri, Avaloki- 
tesvara, Adibuddha,t and the Dhyanibuddhas; and further, 
do not* contain any trace of mystic spells and magic 
formulas, all of which are found, and in abundance, in the 

*, I cannot refrain from express- ture death is an irreparable loss to 
ing here, in a few words at least, learning, as well as to all who knew 
my sincere and profound sorrow him, and, which is the same thing, 
that now, as these sheets, which I revered and loved him. 

■would so gladly have submitted to f The word is foiind in a totally 
his judgment afe passing through different’’Sense in those portions of 
the press, Eugene Burnouf has been the Mthi^dkyopanishad which are 
taken from among us. His proma- due to Gaud ipida. 
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^Maliavaipiilya-Siitras only. But whether the circumstance 
that the language of the lengthy poetical pieces, which 
are inserted with special frequency in these last, appears 
in a mucli more degenerated form—to wit, a medley of 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Pali—than is the case with the 
prose portions, is to he taken as a proof of the posteriority 
of the Mahavaipulya-Sutras, docs not seem to be quite so 
certain as yet. Do these poetical portions, then, really 
agree so coni})letely, in form and substance, with the 
prose text in respect to the several points just instanced, 
that they may be regarded as merely an amplification or 
recapitulation of it ? Or are they not rather distinguished 
from it precisely in these points, so that we might regard 
them as fragments of older traditions handed dojvii in 
verse, exactly like the analogous pieces which occur so 
often in the Brahmanas ? * In the latter case we should 
have to regard them as proof, rather, that the Buddhist 
legends, &c., were not originally composed in Sanskrit, 
but in vernacular dialect^. Prom the account of the 

* We must ho content with simply very copious notes,—Tho conjecture 
putting the question, as we are still expressed above as to the poetical 
unfortunately without the Sanskrit portions had previously been ad- 
text of even a single one of these vanced—although when 1 wrote I 
Sfitras ; the sole exception being an was not aware of the fact—in* the 
insignificant fragment from the Joum. As. Soc. Bmg., 1851, p. 283, 
Lalita-visto/m, one of the Mahdvai- see I. Ht, iii, 140. It was subse- 
pulya-Sdtras, communicated by Fou- quently worked out in greater 
caux at the end of his edition of the detail by lldjendra L. Mitra, in a 
Tibetan translation of this work, special essay on the dialect of these 
[The entire text of the Lalita- Odthiis, likewise in Journ. As. Soc. 
vistara, in twenty-seven chapters, £eng. (1854, No. 6). Here the date 
has since appeared inthc/yiii. Jnd,, of their composition is even carried 
edited by Rdjendra Ldla Mitra back to the period immediately suc- 
(1S53 ff.); the translation breaks ceeding Buddha’s death, see Muir, 
off at chapter iii. Foucaux pub- Orig. S. Texts, ii,“ 115 ff. Kern, 
lished the fourth chapter of the Over de JaaHdling, p. i®S ff., does 
Sa,d-dharma-pu‘^darlha in 1852, and not see in these Gdthdsany peculiar 
Leon Feer an Avaddna, named dialect, but merely later versions of 
Pratihdrya, in 1867. Lastly, the stanzas originally composed in pure 
Kdranda-vyAha, a terribly inflated Prdkfit. Lastly, Edward Muller, in 
Mahdydiia-Sutra, in honour of Ava- his tract, Dcr Dialckt der OdtM dcs 
lokitesvara, has been edited by Lalita-vietara {Weimar, 1874) per- 
Satyavrata Sdmd4rami (Calc., 1873). ceives in them the work of poets 
A translation of the Lalita-vistara, who were not quite at home in 
begun by S. Lefmann^in 1874, Sanskrit, and wIk) OKtended to it 
embraces, so far, the first five the laxness of their own verna- 
chapiers, and is accompanied with cular. 
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Chinese traveller, Fa Hian, who made a pilgrimage from 
China to India and back in A.D. 399-414, it would ap¬ 
pear that the Mahavaipulya-Siitras were then already 
pretty widely diffused, since he mentions several of the 
doctrines peculiar to them as extensively studied.®^ 

Of the simple Sutras, it is at least possible, in the ab¬ 
sence of evidence, that such as are concerned solely with 
Buddha’s personality may be more ancient than those 
relating also to persons who lived some hundreds of years 
later; but beyond this we cannot at present determine 
anything. Their contents are of a somewhat multifarious 
description, and for the several divisions we also find spe¬ 
cial technical designations.* They contain either simple 
legemls, styled Ityulcta and Vydkarana (corresponding to 


8S0 ijijjQ accounts of Fa Hian are 
far surpassed in moment by those 
of Hiuan Thsang, who travelled 
over India in the years 629-645 A.D. 
Of special importance also are the 
Chinese translations of Buddhistic 
works, which are nearly all based 
upon the texts of the Northern 
Buddhists, and some of which pro¬ 
fess to be very ancient. Of four 
such translations of the Lalita- 
vistara, the first is said to have 
been made 'at a date so early as 
A.D. 70-76, the second in A.D. 308, 
and the third in 652; see* on this 
/. St., iii. 140, viii. 326. Similarly, 
the Sad-dharma-pu^i^arika is said to 
have been thrice translated; first 
in A.D. 280, next in a.d. 397-402, 
and again in A.D. 601-605. Beal, in 
the Indian A ntiq.,\\,go, 91, mentions 
not only a translation of the lirah- 
majdla-Siitra of the year a.d. 420, 
but also r. whole set of fifty ISfitras 
(amongst them, c.ff., the Sdmajdtaka) 
“translated at different dates, from 
A.D. 70 to 600, and by various 
scholars, all of them from Sanskrit 
or Piili,”—all, therefore, from the 
Indian original,—whereas the trans¬ 
lations of later times were mostly 
derived through the medium of the 
Tibetan. Fex tlSe criticism of the 
respective texts, fuller particulars 
of these, in part so ancient, transla¬ 


tions, would of course be of great 
importance. Of one of these works, 
a version of tho Abhinishkramana- 
SiUra, a complete translation has 
recently been published by Bonl, 
under the title, 2 '’h.e Romantic Le¬ 
gend of Sdhja Buddha', 1875. Tho 
special points of relation here found 
to Christian legendsare very striking. 
The question which ])arty was tho 
borrower Beal properly leaves un¬ 
determined, yet in all likeIiho<»d we 
have here simply a similar case to 
that of the appropriation of Christian 
legends by the worshippers of Krish¬ 
na.—Highly important for the his¬ 
tory of Northern Buddhism is 
W. Wassiljew’s work, drawn from 
Tibeto-Chinese sources, Der Bud- 
dhismu 8 , i860, as also Tdrandtha’s 
History of Buddhism in India, a 
work composed so late as 1608, but 
resting upon older, and in part 
Sanskrit, authorities : rendered into 
Russian by "Wassiljew, — Tibetan 
text, with German version, by 
Schiefner, 1869; cf. also Lassen, 
I. AK., ii. 6, note. 

* According to Spiegel, in his re¬ 
view, of which I have frequently 
availed myself here, of Burnouf’s 
w»»rk, in the Jahrb. fii/r wisa, Kritik, 
1845, p. ‘'S47> most of these names 
are also found aipong the Southern 
Buddhists. 
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tliG Itihdsa-Puranas in the Brahmanas); or legends in the 
form of parables, styled Avaddna, in which wo find many 
elements of the later animal-fables; or further, tales of 
presages and wonders, Adhliuta-dharma; or again, single 
stanzas or songs of several stanzas {Gcya and Gdthd) serv¬ 
ing to corroborate previous statements; or lastly, special 
instruction in, and discussion of, definite topics, denomi¬ 
nated Upadem and Niddna. All these reappear in a 
similar way, only in . a much more antique guise and under 
different names,* in tlie Brahmanas and Aranyakas, as 
well as in the prose legends interspersed here and there 
throughout the Maha-Bharata, which in style also (though 
not ill language) offer the greatest resemblance to these 
Buddhistic Siitras. Quite peculiar to these latter,t Jiow- 
ever, are the passages called Jdtalcas, which treat of the 
prior births of Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. 

Now those data in the Sdtras which have hitherto been 
taken as valid for Buddha’s time, but which we can only 
consider as valid, primarily, for the time when the Siitras 
were composed, are chiefly of a kind bearing upon the his¬ 
tory of the Indian religion. For just as Buddha recog¬ 
nised f,he existence of caste, so, too, he naturally recognised 
the then existing Hindu Pantheon.^ But it must not by 
any means bo imagined that in Buddha’s time this Pan¬ 
theon had attained to that phase of development whif:h 
we here find iil the Sutras, assuming that we follow the 


From the Chinese translation 
Stan. Julieu has published quite a 
collection of such stories, for the 
most part very short {Les Avaddnas, 
Contes et Apologues Jndiens, 1859). 
The high importance of these, as 
well as of the Buddhistio Jdtaka and 
other stories generally, in the lite¬ 
rature of the fable and fairy-tale, is 
shown in full relief by Benfey in the 
introduction to his translation of the 
Pahchat; ntra. 

* Only Gdthd and Upadej^a (Ade^a 
at least) occur also in the Brdh- 
manas. 

+ Although connecting links are 
found here and there in tL€ Mahd- 
Bhdrataalso, especially in the twelfth 
book, Indeed, man/of the Buddhist 


legends stand distinctly related to 
corresponding Brahmanic pojjmlar 
tales and legends, which they have 
simply transformed [or conversely, 
into which they have themselves 
been transformed] to suit the object 
in view. 

+ Lassen’s assertion (/. tdA'., ii. 
453) that “ Buddha recognised no 
gods ” refers only to the circum¬ 
stance that they too are regarded by 
him as subjected to the eternal suc¬ 
cession of existence ; their existei^ce 
itself he in no way denied, for in tbe 
doctrines put into his mouth there 
is constant reference to them. [Ho 
abolished their sigpiifiaance, how¬ 
ever, as he did that of caste. ] 
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Southern chronology and place Buddha in the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.C., that is, doubtless, in the period of the Brahmanas, 
—works in which a totally different Pantheon prevails. 
But if, on the other hand, he did not teach until the fourth 
century b.c,, as must he the case if the assertion of the 
Tibetans and Chinese be correct, to the effect that the 
third council took place under Kanishka (who lived a.d. 
40), four hundred years after Buddha’s death—and this 
view is favoured by the circumstance that of the names of 
teachers who are mentioned as contemporaries of Buddha, 
such as reappear in the Brahmanical writings all belong 
to the literature of the Vedic Sutras, not to that of the 
Brahmanas—there would at least be a greater possibility, 
d prhri, that the Pantheon found in the Buddhistic Sutras, 
together with similar data, might have some validity 
for the time of Buddha, which on this supposition would 
be much nearer to them. The details of the subject are 
brielly these. The Yakshas, Garudas, Kinnaras,^^^ so often 
mentioned in these Siitras, p-e still quite unknown in 
the Brahmanas: the name Diinava, too, occurs but sel¬ 
dom (once as an epithet of Vritra, a second time as an epi¬ 
thet of Sushna), and never in tlie plural to designate 
the Asuras generally; nor are tlie gods ever styled 
Suras there.^'^^ The names of the Nagas and Mahoragas 
are never mentioned,* although serpent-worship itself 
(sarpa-vidyd) is repeatedly referred to;t the Kumbhan- 

3B2 Where the Kinnaras aud their 
wives appear as ‘heavenly choris¬ 
ters,’ as, e.g.,in the W egliadtitfi, lla- 
ghuvaiisa, and Mahit-Bharata, I con¬ 
jecture the word to be a popular 
etymological adaptation from the 
Greek Kivvpd, although the latter is 
properly only used of mournful, 
jdaiutivee tones : hijjiuara itself is 
formed after the model of kirn~ 
furnsha. 

363 £g migtake : the Diiuus, 

Diinavas, appear oven in the Rik ; 
nay, the former in the Avesta as 
well; seeAbdn Yesht, § 73 ! Farvard. 

Y., § 37, 38 (here as earthly foes?) 

864 Sura is a bastard formation 
from asMm,rresting on a misunder¬ 
standing of the word, which was 
wrongly analysed into a-eura. Tlie 


mention of the term in Nir,, iii. 8, 
is patently an interpolation, as it is 
quite foreign to the Vcdic texts. 

* “ In the sense of elephant the 
word ndga occurs once in the Vfihad- 
Aranyaka, Miidhy., i. I. 24” (Er¬ 
rata, first German ed.), [Also in the 
Ait. Br., viii 22 ; whereas in the 
Sat. Br., xi. 2. 7. I2, mahdndga is 
better interpreted, with Sdyana, as 
‘serpent.’ The antiquity of this 
latter meaning is favoured by ety¬ 
mology, cf. Engl, make ; see Kuhn’s 
Zeitachrift, ix. 2^3, 234.] 

t In the Atuarva - Saiphitd, in 
particular, many prayers are ad¬ 
dressed to the Sarpas; in the i^at. 
Br. tho 5 are once identified with the 
lokaa: can the term have originally 
denoted ‘ the sta^ ’ and other spirits 
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das * too, are absent. This lack of allusion in the Brahmanas 
to any of these genii might be explained by supposing them 
to have been principally the divinities of the inferior classes 
of the people, to which classes Buddha specially addressed 
himself, and to whose conceptions and range of ideas he 
was therefore obliged to have particular regard. In this 
there may be a great deal of truth, but the remaining cycle 
of deities, also, which appears in the Buddhistic Sdtras, 
is completely that belonging to the epic poetry. In the 
Brahmanas, on the contrary, the name of Kuvera, for in¬ 
stance, is only mentioned once f (and that in the Brahmana 
of the "White Yajus); J^iva and Samkara only occur along 
' with other appellative epithets of Iludra, and are never 
employed alone as proper names to denote him; thamanie 
of Narayana, again, is of extremely rare occurrence, whilst 
Sakra,^-’^ Yasava,^^ Hari, Upendra, Janardana, Bitamaha, 
are totally unknown. We thus perceive that the Buddhistic 
Siitras, in all of which these names are prevalent, rejire- 
sent precisely the same stage as the Epic litcrature.| The 


of the air? [Serpent-worship has 
unquestionably mythological, sym¬ 
bolical relations; hut, 011 the other 
hand, it has also a thorougldy real¬ 
istic background,] The Maitrdyani- 
Upanishad docs, indeed, mention 
the Suras, Yaksha^ and Uragas; but 
this Upanishad belongs (see p. 98) 
altogether to the later period. It is 
allied to these Buddhistic Sdtras in 
contents, and probably also in age. 

* A kind of dwarfs with ‘ testicles 
as large as jars’ (?). In the later 
Brahmanical writings they are 
styled Knshmdndas, K'&shmdtidas 
(‘ gourd ’ ?) ; see also Mahidhara 
on Vdj, Saiph., xx.. 14. [Cf. the 
KuvMa-mushkas in Ath,, viii. 6,15, 
xi. 9. 17, and perhaps also the ilisna- 
devas in Rik, vii. 21. 5, x. 99. 3 ; 
RothonNir.jp. 47.] 

*)■ The Taittiriya-Aranyaka, which 
contain^ several of these names, can¬ 
not exactly be ranked with the lirdh- 
raapa literature. 

Also in the parallel passages in 
the Rik Sutras, and onct^esides in 
the Ath. S. (viii, 10. 28), 

As an appellative epithet of 


Indra, 6akra occurs in the Rik even, 
but it is there employed of other 
gods as well. 

As an epithet of Indra (but 
not as a name for him) Vdsava oc¬ 
curs once in Ath. S., vi. 82. i.* In 
the Nirukti also, xii, 41, it appears 
in direct connection with him, but at 
the same time also with Agni; indeed, 
it is w'ith Agni and not with Indra 
that the Vasus are chiefly associated 
in the Brdhmanas ; see 7 . Si., v. 240, 
241. 

+ The Mdra so frequently mention¬ 
ed would almost appear to be a purely 
Buddhistic invention ; in Bruhma- 
nical writings T have nowhere met 
with him. [Minayefl’s opiijecture, 
in the introduction to his Grammaire 
Pdlic, trad, pa?’Stan. Guyanl,^, viii., 
that the name Mdra is directly re¬ 
lated to Mairya, an epithet of Ahri- 
man in the Avesta, and in stich a 
way that both remon tent d une 
ipoque antdneurc d la aejtaration dcs 
Iraniens ei des llindous,” is rendered 
extremely doubtiial i>y the mere 
circumstance that nothing of tlie 
sort occurs anywhere in the Veda 
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non-mention of Krishna proves nothing to the contrarj?-, 
the worship of Krishna as a divinity being of altogether 
uncertain date: besides, it is still a question whether we 
have not really to understand him by the Asura Krishna 
who is repeatedly referred to in these Siitras (see p. 148). 
—^Although—to notice other points besides the Pantheon 
—the lunar astcrisms in the Siitras begin with Krittilm, 
that is to say, still retain their old order, we cannot 
adduce this as proof that a comparatively high antiquity 
ought to be assigned to these writings, for the new order 
of the asterisms probably only dates from the fourth or 
fifth century a.d, ; all that results from tliis is, that the 
particular passages are earlier than this last-mentioned 
date. «As an indication, on the contrary, of a date not 
specially ancient, we must certainly regard the mention of 
the planets, as also tlie occurrence of the word dincira 
(from deiiarim), which Burnouf (p. 424, n.) has twice met 
with in the older Sutras (see Lassen, I. Alt, ii, 348). 

As regards the second division of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures, the Viiiaya-Pitalca, or precepts concerning discipline 
and worship, these are almost entirely wanting in the 
Paris collection, doubtless because they are looked upon 
as peculiarly holy, and are therefore kept as secret as pos¬ 
sible by the priests, being indeed specially intended for 


(Gopatha-Br,, i. 28, see note 166, is 
only an apparent exception, due 
probably to Buddhistic influence). 
If, therefore, a direct connection 
really exists between Miira and Anra 
Mainju, it can only have come about 
in historic tinjes; and for this there 
is nowhere any analogy, 
m Whether tho Southern Bud¬ 
dhists are acquainted with Krishna 
is not yei’ clear. Buddha’s prior 
birth as Kanha has, according to the 
text published in Fausboll’sedition, 
p. 194, nothing to do with Krishna; 
the Jdtaka as Mahdkanha (No. 461 
in Westergaard’s Catal., p. 41), can 
hardly have any reference to him 
either; but what of the Jdtaka as 
Kesnvaf ( 1 ^ 0 . 341 in Westergaard’s 
Catal., p. 40)» She expression in 
JJardy, East. Mon., p. 41, “You 
are yet a youth, your hair is like 


that of Krishna " ( 7 . !^t., iii. 161), is 
unfortunately not before us in the 
original text: might not tho passage 
simply mean, “ Your hair is yet 
black ? ” The fact of Krishna 
appearing in the Abhidhdnappadi- 
pikd as a name of Vishnu proves, of 
course, just as little for the ancient 
texts as the patronymics Kanhi, 
Kanhdyana in the schol. on Kachch., 
V. 2. 4 (Senart, pp. 185, 186), w-hich 
have necessarily to be referred to the 
epic or divine personality of Kpishpa. 

On the significance of the data 
contained in the Mahiibhtishya on 
this point, see I, St., xiii. 349 ; for 
the earliest occurrence of Krishna in 
an inscription, see Bayley in Journ. 
As. Soc. Bcng,, 1854, p. 51 ff., with 
which cf.''« 7 . Str., ii. 81, and my 
Bssa}' Ueber Krishna’s Geburtsfest, 
p. 318. 
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tlie clergy.—Like the Buddliist mythology, the Buddhist 
hierarchy was a thing of gradual growth. Buddha, as we 
have seen, received all witliout distinction as disciples, and 
when ere long, in consequence of the great numbers, and 
of the practice of living constantly together, except in the 
winter season, some kind of distribution of rank was' re¬ 
quired, it was upon the principle of age * or merit t that 
this took place. As the Buddhist faith spread more and 
more, it became necessary to distinguish between those 
who devoted themselves entirely to the priestly calling, 
the hhifcsliusX monks, and hhikshunis, nuns, on the one 


* The aged were called sthavira, 
a word not unfrequcntly added to 
a proper name in the Brahmanical 
Sdtras to distinguish a particular 
person from younger namesakes : 
points of connection herewith are to 
be found in the Brdhmanas also. 
[Regarding the winter season, see 
(Jhilders, Pdli Diet., s. v. rasso.] , 
t The venerable were styled arh- 
ant (d/jxwv), also a title bestowed 
upon teachers in the Brdhmanas. 

J When Ptinini speaks of Bhikshu- 
Sutras, and gives as their authors Pa- 
rdsarya and Karmanda, teaching (iv. 
3. no, III) that their respective ad- 
lierents are to be styled Ptird^arinas 
and Karmandinas,* and (iv. 2. 80) 
that the Sdtra of the former is called 
Pdrdsarlya, the allusion must be to 
Brahmanical mendicants, since t hese 
names are not mentioned in Bud¬ 
dhistic writings. By Wilson, too, in 
the second edition of his Dictionary, 
karmandin is given as ‘ beggar, reli¬ 
gious mendicant, member of the 
fourth order.’ [According to the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary, from Amara, 
ii. 7. 41, and Hemachandra, 809.] 
But the circumstance must not be 
overlooked that, according to the 
Calcutta scholiasts, neither of these 
two rules of Pdnini is explained in 
the Mahdbhdshya, and that possibly,- 
therefore, they may not be Pdnini’s 
at all, but posterior to the time of Pa- 
taipjali. [The ‘Pdrd^arino bliiksha- 
vah,’ at least, are really mlSStioned 
in the Bhdshya to iv. 2. 66 ; see /. 
St., xiii. 340.] — That mendicant 


monks must, as a matter of fact, 
have been particularly numerous in 
Pdnini’s time is apparent fr^m the 
many rules he gives for the forma¬ 
tion of words in this connection, e.g., 
hhikshdehara, iii. 2. 17; bhikshdka, 
iii. 2. 155; bhikshu, iii. 2. 168 ; 
bhaihsha from bhikshd in the sense of 
bhikshdndm aamUhas, iv. 2. 38. Com¬ 
pare, in particular, also ii. I. 70, where 
the formation of the name for female 
mendicants [iramand, and, in the 
gana, pravrdjitd) is treated of, which 
can only refer to Buddhistic female 
mendicants. [This last rule, which 
gives the epithet ‘ virgin ’ as a speejal 
(not as an indispensable) quality 
of the iramand, taken in connec¬ 
tion with iv. I. 127, can hardly 
be said to throw a very favourable 
light on the ‘virginity’ of the class 
generally; cf. Manu, viii. 363,11010 
330 above. The words sai'vdnnina, 
V. 2 . 9, and kaukkutika, iv. 4. 6, 
likewise exhibit a very dj-stinct Bud¬ 
dhistic colouring ; on this see I. St., 
v. 140 fF. On Buddhistic mendi¬ 
cants at the time of the Bhdshya, 
see the data collected in I.*8t., xiii. 
340 ff.]—The entire institution of 
the fourth order rests essentially on 
the Sdipkhya doctrine, and its ex¬ 
tension was certainly due to a large 
.extent to J 3 uddhism. The red or red¬ 
dish-yellow garment {kashdyavamna) 
and the tonsure {inaundya) are the 
principal badges of the Buddhist 
bhikskus', see abovt, j!^. 78, 237. 
On a commentary, extant in India, 
on a Bhikahu-Sutra, see /, St., i. 470. 

U 
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hand, and the Buddhist laity on the other, ujpdsakm and 
updsikds* Within the priesthood itself, again, nume¬ 
rous shades of distinction in course of time grew up, 
until at length the existing hierarchy arose, a hierarchy 
which differs veiy essentially from the Brahmanical 
one, inasmuch as admission to the priestly order is 
still, as in Buddha’s time, allowed to members of the 
lowest castes on the same conditions as to any one else. 
Among tiie laity the Indian castes still continue to exist 
wherever they existed in the past; it is only the Brahman 
caste, or priesthood by birth, that has been abolished, and 
in its place a clergy by choice of vocation substituted. 
The Buddhist cult, too, which now is second to none in 
the t/orld for solemnity, dignity, pomp, and specialiti(?s, 
was originally exceedingly simple, consisting mainly in 
the adoration of the image of Buddha and of his relics. 
Of the latter point we are first informed by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus. Afterwards the same honour was paid to the 
relics of his most eminent disciples also, and likewise to 
princes who had deserved specially well of Buddliisin. 
The story of the ashes of Menander, related by riutarcli 
(see Wilson, Arimui, p. 283), is doubtless to be understood 
in this sense.t Now this relic-worship, the building of 
steeples—traceable, pcrha])s, to the topes (stupas) which 

* Or specially bud- bha, who is uniformly placed in the 

as we find it several times western country Sukhavati, may be 
in the Mrichhakati. identical with Amyntas, whose name 

t For 1 regard Menander, who on appears as Amita on hie coins ; in 
his coins is called Minanda, aa iden- the name Basil!, too (in Schmidt’s 
tical with Milinda, king of Sdgala Dsanglnn, p. 331), he discovers the 
(Siikala), respecting whom see Tur- word /Sao-tXei/s. [But Schiefner calls 
nour in the Journ. As, Soc, Beng., my attention to the circumstance, 
V, 530 AT. ; Burnouf, L c., p. 621 ; that us far back as i85£, in his 
and Oatal. MBS. Or. Bibl. Jiami., Brgdnzungm nnd Berichtigungen zu 
p. 50. (li’rom an article by Spiegel in Schmidt's Ausgedie des Dsanglun, p. 
t\\^ Kkkr AUgtmcine Monatsschrift, 56, to p. 256, 1 . 3 of the Tibetan 
July 1852, j). 561, which has just text, ho withdrew the identification 
reached me while correcting these of Basili with jiaaCKeis : his connec- 
sheets, I sec that Benfey has already tion, too, of Amita with Amyntas, 
identified Menander with Milinda which had been questioned by Kop- 
[see the Berlin Jahrhiicher fur tois- pen, ii. 28, note 4, he now regards 
sensch. Eriiik,lS42.'p.S7^]) —Schief- as doubtful.] The legend of the 
ner in his notice, Ueber Jndra’s Western origin of the Sdkyas I have 
Donnerkeil,*]). 4 of the separate im- alread^characterised (p. 285) as per- 
jiression, 1848, has expressed the haps invented as a complimoul to 
conjecture that the Buddha Amitd- Kanishka. 
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owe tlieir origin to this relic-worship—the system of mona- 
chism, the use of bells and rosaries/ and many other 
details, offer such numerous features of resemblance to 
Christian ritual, that the question whether Christianity 
may not perhaps have been here the borrowing party is 
by no means to be summarily negatived, particularly as 
it is known that Buddhist missionaries penetrated at an 
early period, possibly even in the two centuries preceding 
our era, into Western countries as far as Asia Minor. This 
is still, however, an entirely open question, and requires 
investigation.^®® 

The third division of the Buddhist sacred scriptures, the 
Ahliidhtirma-Pitaha, contains philosophical, and especially 
metii.physical, discussions. It is hardly to be imagined 
that Buddha himself was not clearly cognisant of the 
philosophical basis of his teaching, and that he simply 
adopted this latter from liis predecessors, so that the 
courage and energy pertaining to its public promulgation t 
constituted his sole merit. *But it seems just as certain 
that he was not concerned to propagate a philosophical 
system, and that his aim was purely a practical one, to 


* Afterwards adopted ty the 
lirdhmans also. [The very name 
rosary has possibly arisen from a con¬ 
fusion of the two Inuiau words 
•mdlA and japAwdhi; see my paper, 
Ucher Krishna’s Gehurtsfest, pp. 340, 
341 ; Kbppen, Die Religion dts Bud¬ 
dha, ii. 319; and also my letter in 
the Indian Aiitig., iv. 250.] 

2®" See Jnd. Skiz., p. 64 (1857), 
and the data from the Abhd Hue’s 
Travels in Tibet in Kbppen, i. 561, 
ii. 116. According to tlie interest¬ 
ing discovery made by Laboulaye 
(see Mlillor, Chips, iv. 185) and F. 
Licbreeht with regard to Barlaam 
and Josaphat, one of tlie saints of 
the Catholic Church stands at length 
revealed as Bodhisattva himself—a 
discovery to which Ileinand’s ingeni¬ 
ous identification of Ydasaf, Yudasf, 
with Budsatf {Mim. sur I’Jnde, p. 91) 
might alone have led; see M. 

0 ., xxiv. 480.—But neither is the 
contrary supposition, namely, that 
Christian influences may have af¬ 


fected the growth of Buddhist ritual 
and worship, as they did that of Ac 
Buddhist legends, by any means to 
be dismissed out of hand. Indeed, 
quite apart from the oft-ventilated 
question as to the significance of 
such influences in the further de¬ 
velopment of Krishna-worsLip, there 
are legends connected witli the .Siva 
cult also, as to w'hicli it is not at all 
a far-fetched liypothcsi^ that they 
have reference to scattered Christian 
missionaries; see 7 . St, i. 421, ii. 
398; Z. 1 ). M. G., sxvii. ,166 (v. 
263).—That Western influence has 
played a part in Tibet, finds support 
in a letter of Sehief iier’s, according 10 
which, in a work of Dsaja Pandita, 
Galen is mentioned as the physician 
of the Persians, and is said to have 
been consulted by the first Tibetan 
king, along with a celebrated Indian 
and a celebrated Chwies^ physician. 

+ In this courage the circumstance 
that he belonged by birth to the 
military caste finds expression. 
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awaken virtuous actions and dispositions. This is in 
accord with the circumstance, that, whereas the Buddhists 
allege of the Sutra-Pitaka and the Vinaya-Pitaka that they 
were delivered by Buddha himself, in the case of the 
Abhidharma-Pitaka, on the contrary, they start with the 
admission that it is the production of his disciples. Ac¬ 
cording to Burnouf, tlie doctrines of the Abhidharma are 
in reality only a further development or continuation of 
the views here and there propounded in the Siltras; in¬ 
deed, the writings in question often merely add single 
words to the thoughts expressed in the Sutras: “ but in 
any case there exists an interval of several centuries be¬ 
tween the two, and that diflerence which distinguishes a 
doctrine still in its earliest beginnings from a philosophy 
which has arrived at its furthest development.” * In the 
Brahma-Sutra of Badarayana doctrines are repeatedly 
combated which, on Samkara’s testimony, belong to two 
distinct schools of Buddhist philosophy, and consequently 
botli of these, and perhaps'also the other two schools 
which are ranked witli them, belong to a period preceding 
the composition of this Brahma-Sutra.—The doctrines 
themselves cannot be recognised with perfect distinctness, 
and their affinity, although undeniable, to the doctrines of 
the Sarnkhya system is still enveloped in some obscurity 
On this point, however, so much is clear, that, although 
Buddha himself may actually have been in full harmony 
with the doctrines of Kapila, as they then existed,f yet his 
adherents developed these in their own fashion; in the 


* Whether now, after those words 
of Burnouf's, lor,, cit., p. 522, Las¬ 
sen's view (/. AK., ii. 458) is ten¬ 
able—to the effect that “althoug^h, 
in the ^collection bearing the name 
of Abhidharma, there are writinsrs of 
various dates, yet they must all be 
assigned to the period preceding the 
third council” (this third council in 
3.0. 275 being here expressly dis¬ 
tinguished from the fourth under 
Kanishka)—appears to me in the 
very highest degree doubtful, 

Cf. for,this 1 . St., iii. 132; 
Max Duncker, Oeschichte der Ariel', 
p. 234ff. (1867); Kbppen, i. 214ff.— 
The extinction, the ‘ blowing out ’ 


of individual e.xistence was certainly 
the goal to which Buddha aspired; 
hardly, however, the resolving of this 
existence into nothing, bat only its 
return to the same state of avidyd, or 
unconsciousness which belonged to 
primeval matter before it attained 
to development at all,” lAt. C. 
Bl, 1857, p. 770 U- Sir., ii. 132). 
Childers thinks differently, PeUi 
Piet., 8. V. nirvdna. 

t Were he really to be identified 
with the ^(tkiiyanya of theMaitrdyapi 
Upaigghad (see p. 97), we should have 
in this work tolerably direct evidence 
to the above effect. 
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same way as the followers of Kapila also pursued their 
own path, and so eventually that system arose which is 
now extant under the name Samkhya, and which differs 
essentially from the Buddhist philosophy * To the four 
schools into which, as we have just seen, this philosophy 
was split up at a comj)aratively early period, four others 
were afterwards added—or perhaps these superseded the 
former—hut neither have the doctrines of these later 
schools been as yet set forth with anything like sufficient 
certainty.^*^^ The question, too, whether Buddhistic con¬ 
ceptions may not perhaps have exercised a direct influence 
on the development of Gnostic doctrines,t particularly 
those of Basilides, Valentinian, and Bardesanes, as well as 
of Manes, must for the present be regarded as wholly un¬ 
determined it is most intimately bound up with the 
question as to the amount of influence to be ascribed to 
Indian philosophy generally in the shaping of these doc¬ 
trines. The main channel of communication in the case 
of the latter was through 41 exandria; the Buddhist mis¬ 
sionaries, on the contrary, probably mostly came from the 
Banjab through Persia. 

Besides the three Pitakas, the Sanskrit manuscripts 
that have been procured from Nepal contain other works 
also, consisting, in part, of a large number of commen¬ 
taries on and elucidations of the Pitakas, in part, of a 


* Whether vv. 9-11 of the f^o- 
panishad are to be taken, with the 
commentator, as specially referring 
to the Buddhists, as I assume in 
I. St,, i. 298, 299, appears to me 
doubtful now; the polemic may 
simply Joe directed against the Sdip- 
khya tenets in general. 

Our information regarding 
them is derived exclusively from 
Hodgson’s Essays (now collected, see 
note 345). Their names, Svdbhd- 
vika, Aisvarika, Kdrmika, Ydtnika, 
are so far unsupported by any other 
literary evidence. Only for the 
names Sautrdntika, Yaibbdshika, 
Mddhyamika, Yogdchdra, is such 
testimony found. Tdraadtha, for 
example, is acquainted with these 
latter only, and they are also the 
only ones known to Wassiljew in his 


special work on Tibetan and Clifhese 
Buddhism. See on this point Lit. 
C. Bl., 1875, p. 550. 

t See E. Nbve, L’Antiquite Chri- 
tienne cn Orient, p. 90, Louvain, 
1852. • 

Cf. now Lassen, /. AK., iii. 
387-416; my Ind. Shiz., p. 64; 
Kenan, Ifist. dee Lang. 2d cd., 
1858, pp. 274, 275. That their in¬ 
fluence upon the growth of the doc¬ 
trines of Manes in particular was a 
most important one is shown, for 
example, by this circumstance aione, 
that the formula of abjuration for 
those who renounced these doctrines 
expressly specifies Bo 65 a and the 
2/cv&tavos (seemingly a separation of 
‘Buddha Silkyamuni^ into two)— 
Lassen, iii. 415.—Cf. also Beal, J, 
Jt. A. S., ii. 424 (1SC6). 
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most peculiar class of writings, the so-called Tantras, which 
are looked upon as especially sacred, and which stand pre¬ 
cisely upon a level with the Brahman ical works of the 
same name. Their contents are made up of invocations of 
various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, as also of their Saktis, 
or female energies, with a motley admixture of Sivaitic 
deities; to which are added longer or shorter prayers 
addressed to these-beings, and directions how to draw the 
mystic dia,gram,s and magic circles that secure their favour 
and protection.^*^ 


Cf. Emil Schlagintweit's Bud- poetry; as to which see Klatt in 
dhim, in Tibet (1863, with a folio the preface to his edition of the 
atlas cfi- twenty plates).—Recently sentences of Chiinakya, taken there- 
tbere have also come from Ncpdl from {1873). 

Sanskrit MSS. containing works of 



